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“REMEMBER.” 


A NENT a recent Sabbath day political conference during 
church hours in Washington, typical of the widespread 
disregard of the Sabbath, it is not inappropriate to recall a 
few verses from a Book once highly esteemed as a final 
authority. 

Exodus 20: 8-11. 

Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. 

Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work: 

But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God: 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates: 

For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, 


and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day: where- 
fore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed it. 


Deuteronomy 11: 26-27-28. 
Behold I set before you this day a blessing and a curse: 


A blessing if ye obey the commandments of the Lord 
your God which I command you this day: i 


And a curse if ye will not obey the commandments of 


the Lord your God. 


Psalms 9: 17. 


The wicked shall be turned into hell and all the nations 
that forget God. 





Judge Gary of the Steel Corporation, the largest employer 
of labor in America, says that prohibition has been of great 
benefit to this country. Representing the greatest business 
interests and the largest employing force of the country, he 
ought to be a pretty good judge. 


MR. HARDING'S SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE. 


- its platform is the covenant of a party, his speech of 
acceptance is the personal covenant of the candidate. 
There may be as many interpretations of the text of a plank 
as there are sects in the Christian religion, for what words 
mean depends largely on the eyes that read them. What the 
Chicago platform pledges is what Senator Harding thinks it 
pledges. The Marion address, therefore, has at least equal 
rank with the platform, and there are many who find it 
superior to the latter in most essential elements. 

The speech radiates Americanism. 

“Our first committal is the restoration of representative 
popular government, under the Constitution.” 

“Our party means to hold the heritage of American na- 
tionality unimpaired and unsurrendered.” 

“We hold to our own interpretation of the American con- 
science as the very soul of our nationality.” 

“It is better to be the free and disinterested agent of inter- 
national justice and advancing civilization, with the covenant 
of conscience, than to be shackled by a written compact which 
surrenders our freedom of action and gives to a military 
alliance the right to proclaim America’s duty to the world.” 

We can almost hear the fathers—Washington, Jefferson 
and Jackson, too—applauding. 

It has been said that the campaign this year is one of con- 
tending tendencies, intangible things on which it is difficult 
to lay the hand, a comprehension of which it is almost im- 
possible to bring to the mind of the average man—a cam- 
paign for and against a state of mind. One of the chief fea- 
tures of this “state of mind” has been the substitution of per- 
sonal for constitutional government, the apotheosis of an 
individual by a party and the seizure by that individual of 
a supreme responsibility and authority certainly never con- 
templated by the founders of the Republic. Mr, Harding, we 
think, has, with admirable skill, managed to bring this point 
out very clearly. “Our vision includes more than a Chief 
Executive; we believe in a Cabinet of highest capacity, equal 
to the responsibilities which our system contemplates, in 
whose councils the Vice-President, second official of the Re- 


” 


public, should be asked to participate,” and a co-drdination 
of the activities of the executive function with those of the 
legislative function. Mr. Harding. in other words, is asking 
for the return of a party to power not for the transmission 
to himself of supreme and autocratic powers, to be exercised 
as his whims might direct, in truculent disregard of other 


leaders doubtless as able as himself. The nation can have 
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but one President at a time, but it can have concurrently in 
office many men any one of whom by his achievements has 
demonstrated that he would be competent to sit in the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Harding seeks to revive and restore government 
by concensus of authoritative opinion, government by delib- 
eration, government by council of those who have been selected 
to govern. He visions the Chief Magistracy as an office de- 
signed to make effective and operative great decisions reached, 
and not as an office from the isolarity of which should issue 
decrees as from a cloister. 

On this issue alone, it would appear, Mr. Harding would 
make a powerful appeal to the nation, to all parts of the 
nation, for most Americans, among them some who were 
swept temporarily off their feet by the tender of this country 
as a vicarious world sacrifice, love the system of government 
under which they have prospered, and, irrespective of party 
prejudice, long for a return to constitutional forms. 

The second paramount issue, so closely akin to the first 
that complete differentiation of them is impossible, is the 
He 


What it meant might 


candidate’s unequivocal stand en the League of Nations. 
has gone further than his platform. 
have been open to doubt; what Mr. Harding intends is fixed 
and sure. 

We do not like the idea of peace by resolution of Congress. 
It would be a supreme anti-climax to the most stupendous 
Sut the flush of victory has passed. 
It is 


The processes of peace-making were made 


of human tragedies. 


Time does not linger to woo opportunity. a caveman 
with its bride. 
intricate when the President forced acceptance of the armis- 
tice, which squeezed from an impending triumph its sweetest 
juice. Thereafter, not once, but again and again, the Presi- 
dent prevented the consummation of peace, for he had de- 
liberately determined that the peace treaty should be a mere 
vehicle to carry his dream of a new world order. His object 
was not to make a peace, but to make a league. By virtue 
of his office he was commissioned to bring a particular war 
to an end; he vainly imagined that he was commissioned to 
dip into the illimitable future and formulate an eternal pro- 
gram for the subvention of posterity down to the remotest 
ages. Moreover, he gave his countrymen to understand that 
they would take peace as the tail of the covenant, or they 
He tied, as he said he would, a 
Mr. Harding 


He intends to cut it, as 


could not have it at all. 
Gordian knot and defied America to untie it. 
has decided not to try to untie it. 
Alexander did of old. We do not like it, but we know of no 
acceptable alternative. It is the price, apparently, that must 
be paid for blunders. 

We had hoped for a long period that the covenant could be 
We 
that it was godless, and we knew that the autocratic 


made acceptable by the adoption of strong reservations. 
knew 
ideas underlying it were utterly repugnant to the great mass 
of human beings, and yet we felt that possibly a way out 
could be found. But as the debate ran and new revelations 
concerning different features of the compact became of fre- 
quent occurrence, we became convinced at last that it was 
utterly hopeless. You cannot make a bad egg good by injec- 


tions of formaldehyde. You may preserve it, but it is still 


bad. 


You cannot expect good from a compact of which you 





are so suspicious that you agree to it at all only after giving 


precontractual notice that you cannot abide by many of its 
provisions. A marriage ceremony the binding formulas of 
which have been abrogated in advance is a mere mockery of 
union. 

When Mr. Harding says, therefore, that he and his party 
will not accept the covenant, he stands on honest ground, and 
the blood of the patriots consecrates his position. 

Yet, after the world’s great sacrifices, is it to be left povy- 
erty-stricken of hope? “I would hopefully approach the nu- 
tions of Europe and of the earth, proposing that understand- 
ing which makes us a willing participant in the consecration 
of nations to a new relationship, to commit the moral forces 


of the world, America included, to peace and internationa 


justice, still leaving America free, independent and self- 
reliant, but offering friendship to all the world.” It is not 


with President Wilson’s noble and wholly commendable dream 
of a.fairer, squarer world, with brotherly peace an objective, 
that issue is taken, but with his method of seeking to attain 
it. He seemed to vision an indestructible league of destruct- 
ible States. America wants world peace, but refuses to stig 
matize those who died to create an independent nation by toss- 
ing that independence into a caldron of seething internationa! 
ism. We have a Constitution, There is, we think. no power 
in the President and in Congress combined to overthrow it. 
“Ours is the temple of liberty under the law. * * * Amer- 
ica must not only save herself, but ours must be the appealing 
voice to sober the world.” 


Mr. 


honest wages, of greater production, are not peculiar to one 


Ilarding’s views on the necessity of honest work for 


party alone. They are accepted by all thinking men. The can- 


didate’s view on collective bargaining is exactly that which 
the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorp has consistently advocated. He 
He 


equally does he favor the perpetuation of the right of the in 


is not opposed to collective bargaining. favors it. but 


dividual, as an individual, to seek a job. He is for the open 


shop; therefore, he is against the organization of class 


groups, through the instrumentality of which demagogues for 
The Government could not 
mr: 


thinks, and every man knows in his heart that it is a correct 


centuries have plied their trade. 


survive class voting for class privilege. So Harding 


view. lt is a challenge to Mr. Gompers, but it has been evi- 
dent for a long time that Americanism and Gomperism were 
antagonistic principles, and no man who loves his country 
more than he loves votes should have any hesitancy in decid- 
ing between the two. The choice has long been clear. 

We like the candidate’s uncompromising opposition to Gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads, but we cannot follow him 
in his contention that present inadequate service is entirely 
due to incapacity during Federal operation. It is to be recol- 
lected that the railroads had fallen down before the Govern- 
ment took control. It may be agreed that years of hostile 


legislation had been detrimental to railroad development. 
but it is true also that lack of vision, selfishness, disregard 
of public opinion and various acts of omission on the part 
of private managers were in large measure responsible for 
the grievous condition of the roads previous to our entrance 


into the war. 


It does no good to assume that private mau 
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agement before the war was 100 per cent efficient. It is essen- 
tial in the national interest to let the railroad managers un- 
derstand now that more is expected of them than was for- 
merly expected. The managers must make good on their own 
account, by their own activities, and it is not going to do 
any good to obscure any inefficiency on their part by damning 
the Government. American genius for railroading was asleep 
for a good many years. We may as well acknowledge it and 
hereafter keep the bells ringing. 

We do not think Mr. Harding is so clear on the issue of de- 
fiation as he might have been. He talks about the “restoration 
of the 100-cent dollar,” and says: “We will attempt intelli- 
We think he intended that 
clause to be modified by the rest of the sentence—‘and strike 


It is the 


gent and courageous deflation.” 


at Government borrowing which enlarges the evil.” 
Government which has been emptying the reservoirs of credit 
sensible 


by its wanton extravagance. There is possible a 


deflation, which would be largely induced by Government 


economy. A week or so ago Mr. Harding was reported to have 
said that he would not tolerate unnecessary restriction of 
credit, since the country must progress, and could not do so 
unless able to finance progress. We are hopeful, therefore, 
that the sort of deflation now being practiced by the Federal 
Reserve Board would not be tolerated by Mr. Harding should 


he be elected. 


On Liberty bonds, there is no doubt where the candidate 
stands. “I believe this Government should make its Liberty 
and Victory bonds worth all that its patriotic citizens paid 
in purchasing them.” That is his answer to the repudiation 
of the national good faith which the present Treasury officials 
condone and praise. If Mr. Harding is elected, war bonds 
should go back to par, where they belong. 


had the 


They would be 


there now Government chosen to carry out its 
pledges. 

Mr. Harding is not specific on the tax issue, except to prom- 
ise a revision of the revenue law in harmony with peace con- 
ditions. This means, of course, that the excess profits tax 
must go, but we think it would have been better had the can- 
dlidate stated so specifically. 

Mr. Harding believes in the protective tariff policy, and 
thinks that the nation will be calling for its “saving American- 
Before the 


next Administration has reached its mid-point the absolute 


ism again.” There is no doubt of it whatever. 
necessity for protection against a flood of incoming foreign 
soods, dumped on our market, will be so great that even a 
Democratic Administration, if in control, would be compelled 
to erect a tariff barrier of some kind. The billions that Eu- 
rope Owes us must be paid for in goods, and there is no eco- 
nomic problem that is going to require more delicate and 
skilled handling than that of protecting American industry 
while at the same time permitting payment of the foreign 
debt. 


about, and men who look ahead are frankly solicitous of the 


The signs of the oncoming struggle are everywhere 


outcome, 


Mr. Harding in his first great effort has revealed himself 
to his countrymen. They understand now why those most 
intimately acquainted with him were so emphatically anxious 


for his nomination. He does not look at affairs through multi- 


colored glasses, but clearly. There is a humility about him 


which is convincing, and yet it takes nothing from the im- 
of understanding and of confidence 


pression of sureness, 


which he gives. He is unafraid, because he knows that he 
will rely on the judgment and counsel of the leading men of 
his party. Were he dubious of his own abilities, he could 
not be dubious of the capacity of the men by whom he will 
be surrounded. This ability of his to be what we may call 
an objective instead of a subjective President is a quality 
which, in these critical times, speaks volumes in his favor. 
The nation has needed what someone has called the “middle- 
class view” of things, the vision of the practical man, that 
approach to problems which characterizes the man who has 
‘nade mistakes and knows that he is not infallible. 

The speech has had the effect of restoring confidence all 
over the Union. A pacifying influence has become active, an 
influence which men of affairs are sure can and will guide 
the governmental craft safely and wisely. It must be read 


as a whole to get the full value of the spirit animating it. 


_Considering the conditions under which it was delivered and 


the peculiar circumstances of the world, we regard it as 
platform, and think it is destined to take 


the 


greater than the 


its place among notable pronouncements of American 


statesmen, 


PESTILENTIAL SECTIONALISM. 


HY should Frank A. Munsey telegraph Senator Hard- 

ing congratulating him “on the splendid reception your 
speech of acceptance has had throughout the entire North’? 
This is one country, and it does no good to revert to a sec- 
tional vocabulary. Senator Harding, we happen to know, like 
McKinley, has a vision of being President of the whole coun- 
try. There is no sectionalism in his soul, Moreover, his 
speech, we do not doubt, has a very splendid reception in the 
South and in the West as well as in the North. There are 
literally thousands of Southern men who are quite as heartily 
in favor of American independence as any in the North or 
anywhere else. It is no time for sectionalism, 

Even more unfortunate is the effort of Senator Capper to 
drive a wedge between Southern and Western farmers. If the 
Kansan editor is in fact devoted to the agricultural industry 
of this must realize the necessity of having a 
national agricultural policy. The country has had no such 
policy since the Civil War. It will not have one if Repub- 
lican Senators, such as Mr, Capper, view agriculture as a sec- 


country, he 


tional issue. 

“The Nerthern and Western 
reported to have said, “have borne the burden of restrictions, 
while the and the South the 
speculators have got away with profits beyond calculation.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
raised in the North and West than in the South. 
ana cane crop can hardly be said to have fared better than the 
beet-sugar On sugar, therefore, the Senator merely 
brands himself as either an ignoramus or a 


’ 


farmers,” Senator Capper is 


cotton sugar raisers of and 


sugar is 
The Louisi- 


more 


crop. 
malicious mis- 
chief-maker. 

If Southern political influence at the capital was exercised 
in favor of cotton, well may the cotton growers pray that they 
never again be subjected to such friendship. 

We suggest that Senator Capper can serve his country and 
his party better by sticking to the facts than he can by the 
utterance of misstatements that bear within themselves the 
full evidence of their falsity. 
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DR. TRUETT AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


VW E are publishing this week Dr. Truett’s memorable ad- 
dress delivered at Washington. Already this message 

has attracted attention throughout the world. In some 
respects. that hour was the most significant in the history of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. The Sunday-school Board will 
distribute this address in tract form. We call attention to the 
fact that Dr. Truett pleads for ‘A’ League of Nations, not ‘The’ 
League of Nations. <A few of our fellow-Baptists in the South, 
including the distinguished editor of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, 
have erred in saying that Dr. Truett advocated ‘The’ League of 
Nations. This distinction should be kept in mind by the brethren 
who have criticised the message at that point. There may be a 
difference of opinion as to the form that such a League should 
take, but it seems to us that every unselfish Christian who has 
a world vision and world sympathy should be sufficiently inter- 
ested in the welfare of other nations to join with them in promoting 
human welfare.”’—Baptist Standard, Dallas. 

The MANUFACTURERS REcoRD quoted a dispatch from Wash- 
ington, as follows: 

“In the shadow of the United States Senate, I say that the 
American people, the great majority of the two great parties, are 
for the League, and will never rest until we get the League. 
further, the majority of the American people believe that the 
delay of the Senate in the ratification of the treaty and the 
League has been and is a catastrophe to the world.” 


Dr. Truett’s attention was called to the editorial criticism 
of this statement, and in reply came a warm personal letter 
of friendship, expressing the idea that, of course, an independ- 
ent paper like the MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD must express its 
convictions, but in his letter there was not even a suggestion 
that he had been wrongly quoted as in favor of the League 
of Nations. 

The explanation of the Standard, published in Dr. Truett’s 
home town, is, we hope, correct, for there is a mighty differ- 
ence between “A League of Nations” and the League of Na- 
tions which President Wilson said we must accept as pre- 
sented without changing the crossing of a “t” or the dotting 
of an “i”; but it would have been better if Dr. Truett himself 
had made that explanation over his own signature. 

But even granted that Dr. Truett meant a league and not 
the league, we believe he made a great mistake in discussing 
the subject in this way in an address as a representative of 
the Southern Baptist Convention at a time and place where 
no one could reply to him. Moreover, his view as to the 
majority of American people being in favor of the League of 
Nations seems to have been sadly awry, judging by recent 
election returns from Texas. 


e 
4 


THE USUAL WAY OF SOME NEW ENGLAND 
PAPERS. 


ECAUSE we have had the temerity to suggest that some 

industries other than the coal trade ought to be per- 
mitted to live in this country, the Boston Herald, with that 
peculiar narrow-mindedness which so often characterizes New 
England newspapers, jumps to the conclusion that New 
England has been attacked. “New England has been patient 
in this business,” it says. “It has endured the existing con- 
ditions for weeks. But there comes a time when patience 
ceases to be a virtue. It is difficult to be patient with those 
who approach the consideration of grave problems in the 
spirit shown in the MANUFACTURERS RECORD.” 





Some of the most important men in the country hive 
thanked the MANuraActTuRERS Recorp for what it has done to 
bring about a modification of transportation policies. Others 
have suggested that it is almost time for the rest of the 
nation to object to having to pay the cost when New England 
interests guess wrong on the coal market. They think New 
England ought to take its coal when it can get it and not 
gamble on prices. Industries in Missouri and Texas and 
Indiana and elsewhere do not see why they must shut down 





And ~ 









just because New England precipitated a crisis by refusing 
to pay the price when coal in quantity was offered. 

Still, whether the charge is true or not, the country has 
been very patient, and the inclination is to do everything 
possible to help New England out, whether her coal crisis 
But the bearer of gifts scarcely 
Many New 


is of her own making or not. 
likes to be received with a shower of brickbats. 
England papers are so narrow and sectional in their views 
that they put to shame the supposed rugged independence 
and virility of New England business men. 


~~ 
> 


QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY, THE MAIN THING 
IN IMMIGRATION. 


CCORDING to figures presented by the Inter-Racial 

Council of New York, the demand for unskilled labor 
from agricultural and induStrial interests throughout the 
country has in no way been met by the apparent increase in 
immigration to the United States in recent months. This, 
too, in spite of the fact that again, for the first time since 
the war, the total number of persons coming into this country 
is greater than the number leaving it. 

From July 1, 1919, to December 31, 1919, a six-months’ pe- 
riod, there was a net loss of 3329 persons, the number of 
admissions being 162,883 and departures 166,212, whereas in 
the same semi-annual period of 1913, which was the last year 
of our normal immigration, there was a net gain of 581,079. 

In 1913 there was an increase in 39 of the 40 races listed, 
whereas in 1919, 12 of the races normally providing the bulk 
of our unskilled labor supply, including Serbians, Greeks, 
Italians and Roumanians, showed a decrease of 86,102. Six 
other races that heretofore were accustomed to furnish large 
numbers of unskilled immigrant workers, including Russians, 
Ruthenians, Bohemians and Lithuanians, show an increase 
of only 2159. The 18 races which during this same period 
show an increase of 64,443, including the English, French and 
Scotch, do not generally engage in the basic agricultural or 
industrial work of the country. 





From January to May, 1920, inclusive, the preliminary 
figures for the Port of New York, handling, ordinarily, about 
8O per cent of the country’s immigrants and emigrants, show 
u net increase of 38,288. During these five months practically 
all of those who left the United States were able-bodied male 
Wage-earners, While of those who entered about half were 
women and children, and a large proportion of the others 
were natives of Italy and returning reservists. Many of 
the new arrivals had been in the United States previously, 
and had definite work to which they were going. 

Inasmuch as several of the European countries are not yet 
permitting men of military age to emigrate, there are com- 
paratively few new able-bodied aliens arriving in this 
country. 

The shortage of labor and its possible remedies is a sub- 
ject that calls for careful study and investigation on the part 
of the Government, and the individual citizen as well. While 
it is highly desirable from the standpoint of many of our 
industries and our agriculture that a new labor supply be 
made available, it is of infinitely greater importance to the 
welfare of the country as a whole that such restrictions be 
adopted and enforced as shall bar from America’s shores that 
class of immigrant who refuses to be assimilated and who 
will not adopt’ American institutions nor accept its ideals. 
Senator Harding admirably expressed the sentiment that must 
be felt by every well-wisher of our country when he declared: 
“I believe in establishing standards for immigration which 
are concerned with the future citizenship of the republic, 
not with.mere man-power in industry.” 
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Threatened Extinction of Peanut Industry Brings Home to Southern 
Agriculturists Necessity for American Policy of a Protective Tariff 


HE first National Peanut Convention, held recently in 

Norfolk, disclosed the fact that the great peanut indus- 
try, which has been looked to in whole sections of the South 
as the economic weapon with which to combat the boll-weevil, 
is in danger of extinction. Increasing imports from China, 
Japan and India, the convention declared, have demoralized 
the American market “because the imported nuts are being 
offered at a price from 3 to 5 cents per pound less,” 

That is from $60 to $100 a ton in favor of the Eastern 
coolie. It represents a form of competition which no people 
accustomed to a decent standard of living can meet. And if 
the differential is so large, in spite of comparatively heavy 
freight rates, what will it be when ocean rates decrease? 
Nor will the fall in the price of silver be a factor favorable 
to American peanut growers. It will multiply the advantage 
the coolie has. 

Moreover, it is worth while to point out that interests favor- 
ing low prices for cotton may be expected to be more than 
jubilant over this great peril to the peanut industry. It may 
be possible, it is reasoned, to drive the Southern farmer back 
into cotton production if the growing of peanuts is made 
unprofitable for him. 

The Norfolk Convention devoted its entire session of the 
tirst day to a consideration of a protective tariff. It adopted 
the following resolutions: 

Whereas, by reason of the fact that the peanut industry of the 
United States is seriously menaced and is threatened with ultimate 
destruction by the importation of peanuts into this country, delivered 
under conditions of low ocean freights and produced under conditions 
of the cheap labor of the Orient in competition with American labor, 
and as the encouragement of the importation of any agricultural 
product, with a tendency to render the nation dependent upon foreign 
countries for any food, is shortsighted and indefensible economically ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the growers of peanuts, in convention assembled, 
in the City of Norfolk, Va., this the 12th day of July, 1920, do declare 
that it is our expressed judgment that a fair protection to equalize 
conditions of production and delivery (the present tariff being entirely 
inadequate) shall be accorded to peanuts, peanut oil, peanut butter 
and all by-products of peanuts, and we cal] upon Congress to pass 
such tariff legislation as shall save the industry at large and avert 
disaster to the peanut-producing lands; and we further 

Declare that our support shall be given to such candidates for Con- 
gress who shall declare themselves in favor of an adequate tariff for 
the protection of the peanut industry and who, if elected, pledge their 
efforts and vote for necessary legislation for such protection. 

The convention made plans to organize and educate the 
farmers in every peanut-producing section. Pamphlets de- 
scriptive of the situation and exposing the necessity of a 
tariff barrier against Oriental peanuts will be distributed 
from every peanut mill in the South as a center. Candidates 
for Congress will be queried and compelled to state definitely 
whether or not they will vote for the protection of the 
industry. 

Practical economics is the master of historical tradition. 
Men do not vote themselves into ruin if they know what they 
are doing. Vast, therefore, as has been the influence of manu- 
facturing in the South on that section’s view of free trade, 
there was never any real reason to expect a formidable vote 
in favor of protection until some situation arose which 
demonstrated beyond all question of a doubt the value of 
protection to agricultural interests. The peanut is doing so. 

But the practical question arises at once as to what is the 
value of having Democratic candidates for Congress pledge 
themselves to support a protective tariff on peanuts if they 


are not pledged to the principle of the protective tariff in 


general. No Congress is going simply to protect peanuts and 
ignore other equally important industries which are just as 
vitally in need of protection. To promise to work in Congress 
for protection for peanuts while at the same time dedicated 
to opposition of all other protective tariff bills is simply to 
give notice in advance that the fight is going to be a losing 
one. Southern farmers are not interested in that. They are 
interested in making a living. 

We regard the situation as of fundamental economic and 
political importance. It means that there must come into 
existence a whole galaxy of protection Democrats, or that 
whole sections of the South will turn to the Republican party 
for relief. Ip other words, the march of events has made the 
Protection 


fact, 


old fighting ground of the two parties untenable. 
sentiment is being: nationalized. It was always, in 
American policy rather than a party policy, and the time is 
coming when Democrats will have to so recognize it. Other- 
wise, they will be repudiated in their own strongholds. 

The right of an American producer to be protected by his 
Government against 8-cents-a-day labor in the East is a real 
and a national right. It is not in any respect, or ought not 
to be, a partisan matter. It is a theory and a principle te 
which voters in all parties should subscribe. A distinguished 
American engineer, managing a large steel plant in India, 
stated in a public meeting in New York several years ago 
that he was employing about 8000 hands, and that the aver- 
age of pay, including even skilled workers, was between 7 
and 8 cents per day. Agricultural labor, we believe, is paid 
even less. 

We see in this whole agitation a return to reason and the 
dawning of a day when the South, inexorably influenced by 
economic law, will take its stand also in favor of the funda- 


mental Americanism of which protection is an exponent. 





GOVERNMENT IS STILL LENDING MONEY TO 
EUROPE. 


T has been the general impression in the country that ad- 

vances of cash to foreign countries from the Treasury 
were discontinued months ago. That is not true. 

On July 6, $10,000,000 was advanced to the French Govern- 
ment. There is, in addition, a charge of $30,000,000 on the 
Treasury books, representing a guarantee of payment for 
goods purchased in America for French account. 

Under established credits there is accredited : 

Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
France 

Italy 

Liberia 

There is in the Treasury a credit to Greece of $38,236,629.05, 
all of which is contracted for. 

Our understanding is that these sums represent deposits 
against accepted projects, and are drawn against only for 
the carrying out of some undertaking which had been ap- 
proved by the United States. To illustrate, Roumania is 
credited with having repaid the United States $1,794,180.48. 
This simply means that of the sum accredited to Roumania 
for the purchase of foods, the above amount was not used. 
It has therefore been covered into tha Treasury. In the same 
way, $64,164,007.99 has been “repaid” by the British Govern- 
ment and $12,147,000 by the French Government. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF 22 COMMODITIES SHOW 
AVERAGE INCREASE OF 115 PER CENT 
SINCE 1913. . 


HE Monthly Labor Review for June, issued by the De- 

partment of Labor, shows that the retail prices of 22 
articles of food forming the main diet of a family made an 
average increasé of 16 per cent between April 15, 1919, and 
April 15, 1920. On April 15 these 22 articles showed an aver- 
age increase in price to consumers of 115 per cent, compared 
with the prices April 15, 1918. 

The greatest increase in the cost of food listed between 
April 15, 1913 and 1920, was in potatoes, which made a gain 
of 507 per cent in retail price. Granulated sugar, with an 
increase in the retail price during this period of 274 per cent, 
is second on the list, followed by flour, which increased in 
price 145 per cent, corn meal 124 per cent, rice 116 per cent, 
and the remaining 17 out of the 22 articles listed all showed 
an increase less than the general average increase of 115 per 
cent. 

There was a slight decline in wholesale prices in June, of 
which food and clothing furnished the most notable examples. 
In the food group the decrease was 2%. per cent, while the 
group of cloths and clothing showed nearly 3% per cent de- 
crease. Smaller decreases were recorded for farm products, 
metals and lumber and building materials. Fuel and light- 
ing materials continued upward, with an average increase of 
4.68 per cent. The group of house-furnishing goods showed 
the largest increase of all, with an advance of 6% per cent 
over the May price level. Chemicals and drugs also increased 
appreciably in price, as did the group of miscellaneous com- 
modities including such important articles as cottonseed meal, 
lubricating oil, phosphate rock and wood pulp. 


Below are shown the index numbers of wholesale prices 
in the United States, by groups of commodities, as computed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the months named. 
The base used in computing these index numbers is the aver- 
age for the calendar year 1913. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES. (1913 EQUALS 100.) 


—— 1920 — 

Group. May. 
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On June 15 the average family expenditure for 22 articles 
making up the retail food index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was 2 per cent higher than in April, and in April 
the expenditure was 5 per cent higher than in March. The 
figures show a steady increase in the average family expendi- 
ture for these food articles, the expenditure in June, 1920, 
being 9 per cent above the expenditure in January, 1920. 

The report states that prices are obtained each month for 
43 food articles, but only 22 of these are included in the 
tabulation. These 22 articles comprise about two-thirds of 
the entire food budget of the average family, and are said 
to reflect with great accuracy changes in the cost of the food 
budget. 


~~ 
> 


THE HAND THAT CASTS THE SHADOW. 


CCORDING to the Irving National Bank’s Review of 
Business, “the money scarcity and its consequent high 
cost is reflected in the slower sales of municipal bonds. 
Many cities and towns have been unable to sell bonds for 
needed improvements even at unusually attractive interest 





yields. The amount of work thus postponed, but necessary 
sooner or later, is vast.” 

Municipal. bonds, being tax free, are among the most at- 
tractive issues in existence. Banks, we understand, have 
been pointing out to counties and towns intent on issuing 
bonds for highway and other improvements that it is foolish 
to sell at a time when it is almost impossible to secure mate- 
rials. Why have money on which interest must be paid if it 
cannot be used? 

We suggested some weeks ago that a dominant mind in 
Washington, if intent on holding up construction projects. 
could not have devised any better scheme than the joint one 
of making credit hard through the Federal Reserve Board 
and the distribution of road material almost impossible 
through the use of priorities by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If tax-free securities could thus be kept off the 
market, it might ease credit conditions for purposes consid- 
ered more essential. 

We need not discuss the wisdom of such a plan. It may 
have its merits. But it is important that the public generally 
understand that when a local bond issue is not subscribed for, 
or other restrictions on development appear, the dishearten- 
ing situation is not a natural and unavoidable one, but is the 
result of policies deliberately formulated and sedulously car- 
ried out by Washington officials to whom have been delegated 
powers of life and death over American industry. 


~~ 
- 


TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
FOR 1920 BREAK ALL RECORDS. 


ROM the preliminary figures of the total values of ex- 

ports and imports of the United States in the fiscal year 
ending June 1, there is still a wide margin in the balance of 
trade in favor of this country. ‘In both exports and imports 
the values for the past 12 months far exceed any previous 
year’s record. 

For the 12 months ending June 1 the total value of mer- 
chandise exported by the United States amounted to the 
stupendous sum of $8,111,176,131, or $878,893,445 more than 
the value of the goods exported in the fiscal year of 1919, and 
$3,777,693,246 greater than the value of the exports of 1916. 

The value of the country’s imports for the year ending June 
1 was $5,238,746,580, compared with $3,095,720,068 in 1919, 
or an inerease in the value of 1920 imports of $2,143,026,512 
over last year’s imports. The value of imports this year is 
$3,040,863,070 larger than the import values of 1916. 





This year the value of exports was $2,872,429,551 more than 
the amount of the 1920 imports. In 1919, however, the bal- 
ance of-trade in favor of this country was $4,136,562,618 ; in 
1918 the value of exports was $2,974,055,968 greater than the 
imports of that year; in 1917 the value of exports was $3,630,- 
693,209 more than the imports, and in 1916 $2,135,599,375 
more. 

For the 12 months ending June 1 exports of gold reached 
$466,592,606, compared with $116,575,535 in 1919 and $1990,- 
852,224 in 1918. 

The value of silver exports for the 12-month period was 
$179,037,260, compared with $301,174,550 in 1919 and $139,- 
181,399 in 1918. 

Imports of gold in 1920 reached $150,540,200, compared 
with $62,363,733 in 1919 and $124,413,483 in 1918, while the 
value of silver imports in 1920 was $102,899,506; in 1919, 
$78,825,266, and in 1918, $70,328,153. 

For the last fiscal year there was the enormous in- 
crease of $316,052,406 in our gold exports over imports, and 
likewise our silver exports during that period have been 
$76,137,754 larger than the value of silver imports. 
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THE WORLD DANGER IN THE POLAND 
SITUATION. 

HE experience of a Baltimore business man who has just 

returned from an eleven months’ stay in Warsaw, in 

regard to the horrors of Bolshevism as seen so near the battle 

front, and the fight which Poland is making to save itself 

from ruin, as published in this issue, is extremely important. 

Mr. Edward H. Bouton, one of the leading business men of 
the city, who for eleven months was engaged in important 
work in Warsaw helping the Polish Government to solve its 
housing and sanitary problems, claims that the fall of War- 
saw would be far more disastrous to civilization than even the 
capture of Paris would have been if the Germans had been 
able to loot that city. 

Between Bolshevism, with its unspeakable crimes, and civ- 
ilization Mr. Bouton holds that Poland stands as the only 
safeguard. As a man of wide experience, of exceedingly clear 
judgment, his views are of the utmost importance at the 
present moment when Warsaw is endangered and when there 
is a possibility that Poland may fall before the armies of 
If we had not known the World War, the gigantic 
struggle along the Polish front for 700 or 800 miles would 


Russia. 


be counted one of the world’s great wars. 


There are possibilities in the present situation now being 
recognized in England and France which may bring on a 
greater war than that through which the world recently 
passed. 

If Russia with its 180,000,000 people and its vast resources 
in raw materials can break through Poland, or break down 
that country and unite with Germany, we shall face the great 
danger which far-seeing men during the whole of the Euro- 
pean War realized might come about. With the military 
spirit of Germany still alive and unconquered, dominating in 
leadership the 180,000,000 people of Russia, there would be 
potentialities for evil which may well make the world shudder. 

When the Allied and American armies failed to take pos- 
session of Berlin, Vienna and Constantinople the most stu- 
pendous blunder in human history was made, and to that fail- 
ure is due the imminence of the dangers which we now face. 
If the armies of the Allies and of America had held full pos- 
session of Berlin, Vienna and Constantinople there would have 
been no possible way for the spirit of Bolshevism to spread, 
and the danger which threatens the world under conditions 
now existing would have been avoided. 

American troops, knowing that they had the Huns on the 
run, wept when they received word of the armistice, and this 
we have from men who were engaged in the struggle on the 
battle front. They realized that a tremendous blunder was 
being made, and the world will yet have to face a loss in men 
and money infinitely greater than would have been the cost in 
lives and treasure if we had gone ‘‘on to Berlin!” It was so 
clear that that was our only escape from present conditions 
that the Manuracturers Recorp has never been able to 
understand how anyone could have looked ahead and not 
have foreseen the present chaos if we failed in the march 
“On to Berlin!” 


In the light of this situation, the statements of Mr. Bouton 
published today are of tremendous importance. The fate of 
Poland hangs in the balance, and the fate of the world may 
hang upon what happens to Poland. 

In reading Mr. Bouton’s statement it must be remembered 
that he is a man of keen judgment, of wide business experi- 
ence in many great operations in this country, and that he is 
not accustomed to expressing himself on any public question 
until he has studied the situation from every angle. 


A WORK FOR PATRIOTIC NEW ENGLANDERS. 


Nash Engineering Co. 
South Norwalk, Conn., July 24. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

As I am such a sincere admirer of your paper that I have 
repeatedly quoted from your editorials and had extracts therefrom 
published in our local press, I hope you will bear with me if I am 
forced to disagree with you in certain respects. 

In your issue of July 22 in an article entitled “Slandering the 
South, as Usual,” you say: 

“For years New England has fattened its purse at the expense 
of the South by doing its utmost to beat down the prices of cotton 
in order that its people might be enriched from the enslavement 
of those in the South engaged in cotton growing.” 

It is this sentiment that I have found so universally expressed 
by Southern men that I most sincerely deplore, because it is a 
profound error, and the fact that Southern people so largely hold 
it is the greatest reason why the development of the country, from 
the ‘broad national standpoint,’ is so slow in being realized. 

In your reply to my article you do not prove your case against 
New England people. 

We might admit that a corporation doing business seeks to buy 
its supplies as cheaply as possible, and this may be true whether 
the said corporation is located in Massachusetts or in South 
Carolina, but to say that it shows that the people in that section 
hate prosperity in the other section is a deplorable conclusion and 
not true. 

Therefore, I consider the following quotation is unwarranted: 

“There are a lot of newspaper people in New England who hate 
with an undying hatred the very thought of prosperity im ‘the 
South.” 

As to the tariff. I can see no reason why a tariff that would 
enrich manufacturers of cotton located in New England should 
not also enrich manufacturers located in the cotton-growing 
States. In fact, they should enjoy an advantage, since their 
raw material is near at hand. 

Nothing but the mistaken sentiment that the tariff was in 
the interest of the North and at the “exnense of the South” has 
prevented the South from reaping the full benefit that the North 
is supposed to have received from cotton manufacturing and all 
other manufacturing industries. 

New England business would be delighted to see a growing 
prosperity in the South, because they know it will end the 
opposition of the South to economic progress in the whole nation, 
and our country would be able to compete with the world. 

I am taking great pleasure in having some of your editorials 
printed, as you are one of the.first publications in the South to 
see a vision of national service, of honest industry, and to rise 
above the old sectionalism, but I fear that you are not yet 
altogether out of the gall of bitterness. 

Nevertheless, I shall take pleasure in the broad-minded position 
yeu usually take. Lewis H. Nasu. 


Nothing in all our work is so contrary to the wishes and 
the spirit of the MANUFACTURERS Recorp as to have to criti- 
cise New England or any other section because of open and 
avowed hostility to the South. We have no love for a sec- 
tional spirit and no desire to encourage anything but a broad 
nationalism which takes in the whole country. But while 
New England’s newspapers constantly vilify the South and 
misrepresent its position; while the vicious attack of the 
chairman of the Buying Committee of the National Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association upon Southern cotton growers 
stands without repudiation by New England’s cotton-mill men 
or New England’s papers; while the coal situation is charged 
by New England papers as being due to a syndicate of South- 
ern coal operators shipping coal abroad instead of to New 
England, and the coal operators denounced as though they 
were criminals, we are forced against our wishes to criticise 
New England in defending the South. 

If all New England men were as broad in their views as 
of New 
and by 


Mr. Nash has shown himself to be, the sectionalism 
England against the South as voiced by its papers 
many of its people would have long since passed away, and 
in turn the South would have ceased to feel embittered 
against New England. These two sections should be pre- 
eminently one in thought and feeling, for though New Eng- 
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land has many aliens in its population, its dominating spirit 
is the same Anglo-Saxonism as that of the South. 

New England is a wonderful hive of industrial activity, and 
the South is rapidly becoming one. The same tariff which 
helps to develop the one is equally essential to the other. 
If it were not for the spirit of criticism of the South by New 
England papers, supported by New England people, it would 
years ago have become possible to bring these sections into 


close harmony on all the great economic questions of the day. 

We wonder if Mr. Nash has ever protested through New 
England papers to their criticisms of the South. If not, we 
would take the liberty of suggesting that he and other broad- 
minded New England men wage a campaign in their own seec- 
tion against the denunciation of the South which constantly 
appears in New England papers. That, indeed, would be a 
work of real patriotism. 





The Railroad Appeal to Caesar 


Illinois Central Railroad Co., 


Office of the President. 
Chicago, July 21. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I have read with interest the editorial in your issue of July 
15, commenting on my letter of the 7th, to which you kindly gave 
space in your columns. While I have no desire to engage in 
protracted debate, yet there are some statements in your article 
which should not pass unnoticed. I assure you that it is not 
my purpose to give this exchange of vicws a controversial tone. 
I do not doubt that we are both striving teward the same end— 
the working out of policies that will prove of benefit to the com- 
merce of the country. We differ, apparently, as to ways and 
means, this difference being attributable, in part at least, to oppos- 
ing methods of approach. 

In the first place, we are wide apart in the view we take of 
the action of the carriers in asking the Commission to exert 
certain powers permitted by the law to be exercised in emergen- 
cies, such as now exist. You characterize this action as a blunder, 
and describe it as a virtual return to Government control. You 
state, in effect, that these powers should be invoked and exercised 
only in times of war. But the provisions of the law we are dis- 
cussing were not designed solely for use in war time. There are 
other appropriate sections of the Act which detine the powers 
of the President, with respect to control of the enrriers in the 
stress of war. How can you say that when the Commission is- 
sued an order setting aside open-top cars for the transportation 
of coal in the territory east of the Mississippi, this action virtu- 
ally restored Guvernment control? Of course, it was the exercise 
of a certain measure of control by the Government over the 
activities of the carriers, but so is every order of a regulating 
body, whether it be an order fixing rates or an order to con- 
struct a new station. Unquestionably, the railroad business, 
affected as it is with a public interest. is subject to regulation, 
and the act of the Commission in directing that cars be used in a 
certain way is different in kind, but not in degree from an order 
directing how these ears shall be distributed. It seems to me 
that your fundamental error lies in the fact that you consider 
that the carriers have made a confession of failure, when the 
only thing they have done is to appeal to the law for relief—a 
law enacted for just such cases. As well might you blame any 
citizen who resorts to the courts for a redress of grievances. 

Your article states that this action ignores public opinion, and 
you suggest that this is a habit with railroad executives. But 
I hardly think, upon reflection, that you will stand upon this 
statement. In the first place, how can it be said that one has 
ignored public opinion, when he has resorted to those provisions 
of the law which public opinion, expressed through a legislative 
enactment, has endorsed? In the second place, no well-informed 
person, accustomed to measuring his words, will assert that rail- 
road executives are in the habit of ignoring that which is, after 
all, the ultimate tribunal—the great forum of public «pinion. 
if I may be pardoned for being personal, I should like to say 
that throughout a period of over 30 years, in which I have labored 
in the railroad business, I have never been insensible of the value 
of public opinion. And I think I am sufticiently familiar with 
the views of other railroad men to be able to say that 10 important 
action is taken without giving careful consideration to its effect 
upon the welfare of those who patronize and support the rail- 
roads. Any other policy is simply suicidal. There are no “nub- 
lic-be-damned” railroad presidents at the present time, if. indeed, 
there ever were. The trouble is we do not agree as to how pub- 
lic opinion really stands on this matter. And while it is true that 
at the recent hearing in Washington there were many protests 
against Order No. 7, there were likewise many voices raised in 
it. defense. and these, too, from sources having no financial 
‘nterest in the production and marketing of coal. I refer to those 
who operate public utilities, to representatives of State com- 
missions and to persons who fear an impending shortage of fuel, 
with attendant hardships and business paralysis. 

You are disposed to think that the railroads should not have 
advocated a return to private operation, if they were so soon to 
ask aid from the Commission. But has it occurred to you that 


a continuance of Government control would not have obviated the 
making of priority orders as to the use of open-top cars, nor pre- 
vented unrest among employes, nor converted bad-order ears into 
usable vehicles of transportation? 

Your view seems,to be that both the Commission and the car- 
riers are seeking to favor the coal industry at the expense of 
other lines of business equally entitled to recognition. sut, 
surely, you do not expect to convince your readers that there 
is any disposition on the part of the Commission or the railroads 
to give priority to the coal business merely to aid that business 
in a financial way. At the present time, there are no severer 
critics of the railroads than those who are interested in the coal 
business. On, every hand, we hear from them the bitterest com- 
plaints—as to car shortages and their effect upon business condi- 
tions. On the other hand, those for whom you assume to speak 
have been patient, considerate and reasonable. I am, therefore, 
no partisan of the coal industry. But I recognize the supreme 
need of the nation for an adequate supply of fuel, both upon com- 
mercial and humanitarian grounds. I have faith in the Com- 
mission-—both as to its knowledge of the situation and its honesty 
of purpose. 

Let us all hope that the award of the Labor Board just an- 
nounced, the impending decision of the Commission as to rates 
and the return of industry to a normal status will all result in such 
improved conditions that the railroad question will cease to be a 
source of anxiety. C. H. MARKHAM, President. 


Mr. Markham is under a misapprehension when he assumes 
that the Commission’s open-top car was denounced by us as 
virtually restoring Government control of the roads. Our 
position has been that the action of the railroad executives 
in themselves surrendering their authority and control to the 
Commission was a grievous blunder. The open-top-car order 
was a mere incident of control. 

We have not been guilty of any “fundamental error.” It 
is not we who have accused the carriers of “a confession of 
failure.” They made the confession voluntarily, and there it 
lies in the records. The reasons for making it are another 
matter. A citizen does not resort to the courts for a redress 
of grievances if he has already entered inte an amicable 
agreement with his adversary. The executives had asked to 
have the properties restored, promising greater efficiency. 
Their demand was complied with. A few weeks later they 
raised the Macedonian cry. Their legal right to do so we 
did not question. The practical wisdom of their doing so we 
have questioned. The Pennsylvania Railroad had a legal 
right some years ago to destroy the poles of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. along its right of way, but doing so created 
a widespread, bitter hostility throughout the entire country 
from which that road and every other in the country is still 
suffering. Moreover, we have a letter from one of the lead- 
ing railroad presidents of the country and a verbal endorse- 
ment from another that our statement that the “public-be- 
damned” view is still held by many railroad officials is true, 
and we know from personal experience that it is still held by 
many railroad ticket agents. 

This idea of rushing to the Government for the relief that 
autocratic authority can give is what they call in England 
“persistence of the war mind.” There have been crises before 
this in transportation which the railroads were able to solve 
without recourse to dictatorial authority. They would not 
have dreamed of asking for it now had not war experience 
tempted them into following the easiest way. 

Mr. Markham objects to our view of the way in which rail- 
road executives ja the past ignored and some in the present 
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continue to ignore public opinion. Public opinion, as ex- 
pressed by the representatives of more than 30 States, favored 
equitable export rates to Southern ports not only because they 
had a right to such rates, but also because the necessities of 
the country required that those ports be used to prevent con- 
gestion in a few Northern ports. Mr. Markham is acquainted 
with the attitude on this question assumed by some of the 
executives. We agree that there is today more regard for 
public opinion, perhaps, than there ever was on large ques- 
tions, and yet it is to be recollected that while Mr. War- 
field and security-holders were laboring to get into the Trans- 
portation Act a guarantee of rates that would assure earnings, 
the most of the executives were strenuously opposing a limi- 
tation of profits, although it was apparent that the public 
would never tolerate a guarantee without a limitation. Ter- 
haps the executives are not expert in weighing public opinion. 
It would take, for instance, some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for publicity to prove to the American people that the 
appeal of the executives to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was not an argument in favor of Government ownership, 
if it could be proved at all. 

We do not think that the Commission wants to favor the 
coal trade. We think it is irritated because it has been put 
in a position where it felt impelled to issue orders that have 
We know 
The 


been exceedingly profitable to the coal industry. 
that some of the roads did not like the situation at all. 


incontrovertible that turning all of the open-top equipment 
east of the Mississippi over to the coal trade was a violent 
and unnecessary solution. The Commission has admitted it 
by subsequent orders, and Mr. Willard, in his testimony 
before the Commission, never sought to sustain such a radical 
view, but stated that he did not believe that it was necessary 
to deprive any industry entirely of the transportation privi- 
lege. 

We would not think of questioning the integrity of the 
Commission. There has been no hint of such a thing. We are 
not questioning the integrity of anybody. It is the wisdom 
of policies that we criticise. Somehow, in spite of the war, 
we cannot get to the point where we feel that a policy must 
be eternally and forever correct because it has been approved 
The Adamson Act was 
passed by Congress, but we have not filed it in our archives 
of perfectness, and we don’t think Mr. Markham has, 

We are against Government ownership of the roads. We 
are against any program which will give aid and encourage 
ment to the proponents of Government ownership. We want 
to see private management vindicate its efficiency. That is 
what most good citizens want. But we are not going to call 
black white, and we are not going to be applauding a status 
of affairs bordering on Government ownership simply  be- 


by some commission or by Congress. 


cause it has suited the executives at this time to invite such 
a status temporarily rather than follow what would, perhaps, 


need of certain sections for coal is undeniable, but so is it have been a harder course, but surely a wiser one in the event. 


Must the Gold Standard Be Modified? 


NE of the most significant articles which have been con- 

tributed to the recent discussion of finance is written 
by Theodore H. Price and appears in the World’s Work for 
July, under the title “The Shrinking Gold Reserve.” 

Mr. Price is regarded by some high officials in Washington 
as one of the nation’s leading economists. Comptroller of the 
Currency John Skelton Williams, in a letter to the MANUFAC- 
TURERS Recorp, written last January, referred to Mr. Price as 
“a man of unusual mental power and tremendous dynamic 
energy, and I regard him as one of our foremost and most 
valued citizens, thinkers and journalists.” The conclusions 
reached by Mr. Price, therefore, are not those of a casual 
student, but of a man whose abilities have assuredly earned 
the warm commendation of at least one of the gentlemen in 
Washington responsible for the present policies of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Mr. Price points out that most bankers have come to re- 
gard the “gold standard as sacrosanct.” They talk about in- 
flation without comprehending what it means, and in method 
are hardly ahead of the ancient goldsmiths and Venetian 

yarehousemen. But meantime, business requirements are 
running far ahead of gold production, and an impossible situa- 
tion is being approached. Mr. Price points out that the need 
for any reserve is almost entirely psychic. He then goes on 
to show that “because of our atavistic and conservative ad- 
herence to the gold standard we are in a very dangerous 
position, for we have a credit structure 441% billions high 
standing on a gold base of little more than 2% billions, which 
is less than 6 per cent, and a forced contraction of credit 
and feeling of general alarm and panic may follow any serious 
reduction in our stock of the yellow metal.” 

“Undoubtedly,” says Mr. Price, “it will be possible to com- 
pel a precipitate liquidation and a general decline in market 
values by a relentless contraction of credit brought about by 
twisting the thumbscrew of interest rates tighter and tighter, 
but the result would be great distress, partial panic and an- 
other long neriod of dislocation and readjustment that would 
be more harassing than the one from which we are just 
de- 


emerging, because the price and wage level would be a 





scending instead of an ascending one. Most bankers are, how- 
ever, Willing that we should be subjected to all this distress 
because of their devotion to and their 
They admit that it 


is archaic, but they insist upon some concrete and visible 


the gold standard 


desire to maintain it at whatever cost. 


token by which values can ultimately be measured, and say 


that gold is the only non-perishable commodity that is always 
and universally acceptable.” 
Mr. Price hates to think of what would happen to the gold 


standard if the philosopher’s stone were discovered. But he 


desires to be constructive. so he asks what can be done to 
maintain the gold standard and permit at the same time a 
reduction in our gold supply without a contraction of credit. 
His answer is: 


“There are outstanding in the United States many billions of 
interest-bearing bonds payable in gold and secured by the pledge 
of productive property, sach as railroads, water-works, real estate 
and public utilities of various sorts that are certain to be econ- 
tinuously productive and are intrinsically more valuable than the 
gold in which the obligations issued against them are payable. 
Why should they not be used as a reserve? They would pay 
interest, whereas the gold now held in the bank vaults does not. 

“The fact that they are payable in gold would preserve the 
gold standard and if trust certificates issued against them were 
made a legal tender as in the case of the silver certificates issued 
against silver dollars in the Treasury they would serve every 
purpose of money in this country and would in time probably 
come to circulate abroad precisely as Bank of England notes did 
prior to the war. 

“To this proposal two objections would be urged; one, that 
it would be a practical abandonment of the .gold standard by 
making it more or less of an abstraction and that Gresham’s 
law would speedily become operative with the result that all our 
gold would soon disappear. To this it may be answered that 
every factor in life except that of value is now measured by a 
standard that is an abstraction. We measure energy in terms 
of theoretical horse-power, electricity in ohms and amperes and 
kilowatts, time in hours and minutes, distance in miles and inches, 
and weight in pounds and ounces, avoirdupois and Troy. 

“In making these measurements we use. working standards 
that are from time to time compared with the ultimate standards 
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that are preserved or furnished by the Government, which is 
precisely what we would do if we had a currency based upon 
bonds that were payable in gold of the present weight and fine- 
mess and were secured by the pledge of productive property. 
The difference would be that instead of keeping two or three 
billions of unproductive gold on hand we would have securities 
‘payable in gold on which the banks would receive probably 5 per 
«cent interest, which if reinvested would absorb their cost. in about 
16 years. 

“The second objection is based upon the quantitative theory 
of money and assumes that an increase in the circulating medium 
would mean inflation and a further advance in prices. To this 
it may be answered that there are now many economists of 
high authority who question the quantitative theory and main- 
tain that it is disproved by the use of bank checks as the currency 
of larger commerce, thereby working an enormous increase in our 
circulating medium that has been without effect on values. Few 
of us appreciate the amount of this currency that is issued and 
retired each day, but some idea of its volume may be had from 
our bank clearings, which were $417,519,523,388 in the year 1919, 
which figure does not include the enormous amount of intra-bank 
checks drawn. 


“When paper money is issued without limit and without 
security, its purchasing power of course is reduced, and values 
as expressed in terms of that paper mcney tend to advance, but 
when the currency issued is well secured an increase in the 
amount in circulation seems to be the effect rather than the 
eause of higher prices. On this subject in his recent book on 
‘Credit of the Nation,’ J. Laurence Laughlin, professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, says: 

“*To argue that because there has been a rise of prices it must 
be due to an inflation of money or credit is a complete non 
sequitur. Nor is it any more possible to prove the relation 
statistically by showing a correspondence between the volume of 
money or credit and the change of prices than it would be to 
tabulate the cases of sore throat to explain the spread of diph- 
theria. To compare the statistics of price with those of money 
and credit and to argue from a correspondence that one is the 
cause of: the other is to assume at the start the validity of the 
theory which it is attempted to prove. Moreover, if the causes 
of a rise of price are to be shown statistically, then let all the 
facts of labor, waste, efficiency, costs of materials, freights. skill 
of management, machinery, new processes, taxation, insurance 
and the like, which are affecting the expense of producing every 
known commodity, be also introduced into the investigation. The 
causes affecting the level of prices are too many and too com- 
plicated to be explained by a mere rule of thumb applying only 
to a single factor like the quantity of money or of loans.’ 

“The Children of Israel came to grief through their worship 
of the Golden Calf, and it begins to look as if their experience 
may be our own unless we are willing to substitute the abstract 
for the concrete in so far as the gold standard is concerned. 
There is not enough gold to go round, and pending the discovery 
of some new supply a way must be found to use a yardstick 
that will measure values in terms of gold without using the gold 
mr * * 8 

“The world’s monetary supply of gold today is estimated by 
the Director of Mint at about $8,000,000,000, as compared with 
$4,906,700,000 in 1900, and $630,000,000 in 1800, the latter being 
Mulhall’s estimate. On the basis of these figures the increase 
in coined or coinable gold since 1800 is 1169 per cent, and the 
gain since 1900 is 63 per cent. 

“It is as certain as anything can be that the increase in trade 
during the next hundred years will be much greater than it was 
in the previous century. How it is to be financed on a gold 
basis unless someone invents a way to make one gold dollar or 
50 cents or even 25 cents in gold serve as a reserve where several 
dollars were formerly required? 

“T commend the question to the serious consideration of bank- 
ers in the hope that they may find and apply an answer to it 
before the money stringency—that now seems unavoidable if the 
present minimum reserves are to be maintained—shall bring on a 
panic that can be checked only by the unrestricted use of fiat 
currency.” 


In view of the almost panicky cry of bankers that contrac- 
tion of credit is necessary because the gold reserve must be 
maintained, it was inevitable that soon or late the public 
would begin to ask questions. “If the United States is the 
only country on earth maintaining the gold standard, and 
England, without it, is able to find abundant credit, are we 
not idiots to stand on the peak of our pauperizing isolarity 
instead of adopting a modern method of finance?” We have 








been expecting that question, in substance, for a long time, 


and now it is being asked. 
ducer of panics, why have it? 


If the gold standard is a pro- 


It will be remembered that the authors of the Federal 
Reserve Act did not intend or think necessary a reserve of 
40 per cent. The amendment fixing that percentage, unless 
we are greatly in error, was adopted in the final moments of 
debate in the Senate through the influence of Senator Elihu 
Root, and many, even of those who voted for it, were dubious 
of its wisdom. If this country is going to try to do business 
on the same old percentage of gold reserve in post-war con- 
ditions, it is in for a long and hard journey which will wear 
out the patience of the people. A motor age hardly har- 
monizes with oxcart finance. 





TO BREAK THE CHAINS OF MENTAL 
ENSLAVEMENT. 


ee R. ROOSEVELT, Vice-Presidential candidate on the 

Democratic ticket, has indicated that Mr. Cox and him- 

self are planning to launch forth upon an intensive cam- 
paign and will pay particular attention to the North and West. 
where Republican papers dominate. It is a good idea. One of 
the greatest handicaps the Democratic party has experienced in 
recent years is founded on the influence these Republican papers 
exert on the voters in the North and out West. They are not 
Republican in the ordinary sense of the word, but they represent 
the extreme in partisanry. The San Francisco Republican papers 
proved even ungracious in their treatment of the recent guests 
who constituted one of the largest and most notable political con- 
ventions in the history of the country. These papers exert a 
tremendous influence on the minds of their subscribers, who as a 
class take what their papers say as Gospel truth. They are in the 
habit of letting the papers do their thinking for them. The North 
and West are good missionary fields, and it is probable these sec- 
tions will be divided up between Cox and Roosevelt, and it is for 
this reason that the South may not expect many speaking dates. 
It is a fortunate circumstance, however, that the South does not 
stand in need of their attention, this making a Northern and 
Western monopoly altogether an agreeable arrangement.”—Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Observer. 


If the Republican papers in the North and West influence 
public sentiment of those sections, do not the democratic 
papers of the South do the same thing? Indeed, is there in 
the whole central South a leading daily paper that voices 
anything else than a strict adherence to whatever the Demo- 
cratic party says? There are one or two notable exceptions, 
like the Jacksonville Times-Union and the Miami Herald, 
which do not applaud everything merely because the party 
says so, but such papers are scarce. 

There is far more newspaper advocacy in the North and 
West of the Democratic party than there is in the South of 
the Republican party. What this country needs is the break- 
ing of the mental slavery which holds men tied body 
and soul to their parties. This can never come about except 
through broad discussion in all sections of every great issue. 
Let the Democrats, therefore, send their best men into Repub- 
lican strongholds, and by the same token let the Republicans 
flood the South with their ablest and fairest and squarest 
speakers. Then let every man be heard intelligently by peo- 
ple of every opinion; let there be no disgraceful, 
attempt to prevent free speech. 


rowdy 


With such a campaign carried out fully the people of all 

sections would be taught to think, and real thinking is the 
only thing which will break the chains of mental party slavery 
with which so many men are now bound. 
-By all means, let us have a national speaking campaign 
by both sides. The South needs it more even than other sec- 
tions, because the South’s newspapers are almost wholly of 
one party—always a curse to any section. 
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Nation-Wide Progress of the Open-Shop Principle 


HE open-shop principle is soundly and basically Ameri- 

can. ‘This is the primary reason for the ever-widening 
influence of the open-shop idea and for the fact that cities 
and towns throughout the country are steadily swinging into 
line, bringing independence to the individual industry, pros- 
perity to the city itself and good wages and contentment to 
the laborer. The movements have gained tremendous strength 
even within recent months. And the favorable result of a 
bold stand against labor-union domination and the waging 
of a consistent and never-ending fight against any influence 
or organization which says that one man may work and an- 
other may not is certainly apparent in such cities as Akron, 
O., and Los Angeles, Cal. 


It has been stated repeatedly throughout the country that 
the growth of Los Angeles and Akron in the past 10 years is 
a striking evidence of the fact that people and industries 
move to those districts where labor is unrestricted. There 
is no question that this is the case. The decision of the 
Columbia Graphophone Co. to leave its home in Bridgeport, 
Conn., because of labor troubles and seek a location else- 
where is a perfect illustration of the manner in which an 
industry is compelled to be guided very largely by labor con- 
ditions. I. H. Rice, president of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Los Angeles, is quoted in a recent press 
dispatch as saying: ‘The census figures of this city unques- 
tionably have an eloquent story to tell the closed-shop towns 
of this country. We have the advantage of the open shop 
exemplified in the fact that many industries have come here 
from San Francisco in recent years because we are able to 
offer them freedom from industrial unrest.” ; 

In the city of Akron, O., which showed more than 200 per 
cent. gain in the last census, there are now nearly 30 tire and 
rubber factories, all of them on an open-shop basis. The 
triumph of the open shop in Akron came omy after a long 
and bitter struggle, chiefly between the years ™§13 and 1915. 
At the present time the rubber workers are not unionized; 
the workmen are paid on a liberal basic wage uncer the 
piecework system, which offers a genuine stimulus to indi- 
vidual effort. And these workmen are declared to be both 
contented and decidedly prosperous. 

These are only two examples. It is freely predicted that 
the fight which is now being made in New York by the Citi- 
zens’ Transportation Committee, an organization formed by 
the Merchants’ Association to break the port tie-up, will 
eventually result in freeing New York from radical labor 
domination and virtually put the country’s metropolis on an 
open-shop basis. In this struggle it is clear that New York 
is fighting not alone its own battle, but is setting the country 
a good example in its willingness to bring matters to a show- 
down and face a general strike if that be necessary. 

For many months a number of the larger cities of Texas 
have waged an active campaign for the open shop. Particu- 
larly effective work has been done by the Open Shop Associa- 
tion of San Antonio, which regularly publishes a news letter, 
detailing the progress made from week to week, and in every 
way is making ‘an aggressive campaign against the un- 
American and restrictive closed-shop system. 

A recent statement issued by the Association says: 
“Closed shop takes from the individual the liberties of our 
great Government by forcing him to work for whom the 
union chooses, work when the union chooses, work for what 
the union chooses. The individual with the true American, 
liberty-loving heart will not submit to the dictations of any 
individual, corporation or union, telling him the exact policy 
he shall pursue with reference to when, how and for what 
he shall work.” 


An organization carrying on much the same sort of cam- 


paign is the Open Shop (Square Deal) Association of Dallas, 
Tex. <A recent open-shop resolution adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the Texas Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, de- 
nounced “strikes, picketing, minimum wage and boycotting,” 
and demands “that organized labor be required by law to 
incorporate with adequate financial responsibility, and that 
it be held responsible for observance of contracts and conse- 
quences of its conduct.” 

The organization at Beaumont is known as the Open Shop 
Association of Jefferson County, and it, too, is doing active 
work. The Chamber of Commerce of Sherman, Tex., also has 
recently placed that city in the ranks of the open-shop towns. 
Austin, Palestine and Vernon, Tex., have likewise fallen in 
line. 

The foregoing are simply typical examples of what is hap- 
pening in a large number of cities and towns in one Southern 
State. In most cases the local Chambers of Commerce recog- 
nize how vital are the issues at stake and take the initiative 
in the formation of the necessary organization and in pushing: 
the campaign. In doing this they but act as the clearing- 
house for a practically universal sentiment among business 
men and manufacturers in those communities. And these- 
industries are in turn largely expressing an enlightened public: 
opinion behind them. 

The business men of Louisville, Ky., not hong ago saw the 
necessity for placing industrial conditions in their city on a 
sounder basis and launched a campaign for the open shop 
which resulted in the formation of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Louisville. Some of the statements made in the adver- 
tising campaign which accompanied this effort and outlined 
the open-shop policy are as follows: 


“To disregard affiliation or non-affilation with any organization 
of applicants for employment. : 

“To base the pay of such employes solely upon their individual 
skill, ability and industry. 

“To pay employes as high wages as existing trade conditions wilt 
permit. 

“To expect from each employe an hanest day's work, performed 
to the best of his or her ability. 

“To establish reasonable working hours and maintain proper 
working conditions. 

“To protect every man and woman in the lawful exercise of 
his or her natural right to work where they please and earn up to 
the limit of their capacity. 

“To deny the right of the radical agitator, the walking delegate 
or so-called labor leader to interfere in matters arising between 
employe and employer. 

“The policy of the ‘open shop’ msnres justice, right and equity 
between all men. 

“It puts a premium on genuine merit and ability and furnishes 
the incentive for a man to climb as high as he can. The American 
plan of employment—the ‘open shop’—promotes harmonious rela- 
tions between employe and employer. 

“It accords to every man the constitutional right to work and 
live as he chooses, restricted only in that he must conform to the 
laws which express the majority will of society in which he 
works and lives. 

“It is a plan without discrimination. It asks neither employe 
nor employer whether he is or is not ‘organized.’ 

“The American plan of employment places a premium on initia- 
tive. It encourages thrift. 

“It puts individual rights on a pedestal and then defends them 
against all attack not sanctioned by law and the Golden Rule. 

“It rewards individual effort with increase in wages. It elevates 
the standard of living to heights limited only by the ambition and 
ability of the individual. 

“The American plan of employment hands to each man the: 
key with which he may iiflock the door to his success and happi- 
ness. It goes further. It defends him in every honest use of 
the key. This is the only key to a great city and to contentment 
and prosperity for the people of that city.” 


The essential soundness of these statements from the stand- 
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point of the best interests of the workers themselves as well 
us for the promotion of a city’s industry must be apparent to 
all. They are, indeed, a sign of the times, and indicate clearly 
the prevailing sentiment of the general public toward the open 
shop. 

The Associated Employers of Indianapolis have been most 
thorough and aggressive in the fight for the open shop. In 
“a recent statement discussing the situation over the country 
they say: 

“There comes to our office each day from hundreds of employers’ 
organizations in all parts of the country a mass of literature—pa- 
pers, bulletins, publications and advertisements—espousing the open- 
shop cause and its principles, but none of these have excelled the 
preachments of the Western coast cities in clear-headed thinking 
and fair-minded judgment and determination with respect to the 
open shop and what it means to every community. 

“The Associated Industries of Seattle, Wash., in answer to 
the challenge of Bolshevism, carried on a most remakable educa- 
tional campaign over a period of months, using newspapers and 
street-car advertising in advocating the open shop as The Amer- 
ican Plan. 

“The business interests of Sar Diego, Cal., also adopted the 
slogan—The American Plan—for the rallying cry in its open-shop 
campaign. 

“<The San Diego policy, and the fearless Americans who have 
indorsed it in San Diego,’ says one of the advertisements put out 
by the Manufacturers and Employers’ Association of that city, 
‘stand firmly for the employe, the employer and the public, and are 
equally firm in their opposition to the unfair agitation of un- 
principled radicals, including the walking delegate, who stimulates 
dissatisfaction among employes, who are forced to listen because 
of their trade affiliations, and because of the fear of unfair dis- 
crimination.’ 

“The San Diego employers are also in accord with the citizens 
of Indianapolis, in that ‘the open shop holds that every man able 
and willing to work has the right to work, and is entitled to the 
support of society and the protection of the State in the lawful 
exercise of that right. It stands for law and order and the 
maintenance of the rights of American citizenship guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States.’ 

“Our country is rapidly approaching a critical. period in 
its history, and it becomes the patriotic duty of every man and 
every citizen to throw the weight of his influence to the preserva- 
tion of the rights, liberti¢s and institutions established and founded 
by our forefathers.” 

The Paducah Manufacturers’ Association of Paducah, Ky., 
has passed resolutions against the closed shop, in the course 
of which it says: 

“We are unalterably opposed to the principle of the closed shop. 
It is un-American, illegal and unfair to the independent workman 
who does not desire to join a union; to the employer who prefers 
to operate the open shop, and to the public. Therefore, we shall 
defend the right of every workman to be free to dispose of his 
time and skill advantageously and we shall maintain the right 
of every employer to conduct an open shop.” 

In Miami, Fla., there is the Greater Miami Employers’ 
Association, composed of business men, property-holders and 
other citizens, who state in full-page advertisements in the 
Miami papers: “We believe that the prosperity of Miami 
depends upon this principle, that every man must be free to 
seek an honest employment without regard to his affiliation 
to any organization—religious, social or otherwise.” The 
Association has waged a particularly hard fight for the open- 
shop principle, having been thoroughly convinced by strikes 
and the political and other activities of the radical element 
which controlled the labor unions that only in this way could 
the permanent prosperity of the city of Miami be assured, 

The dominant issue in the industrial life of New Orleans 
today is the open-shop, and the struggle now under way shows 
unmistakable evidence that the business men of that city 
will carry the issue to a successful conclusion and make the 
open-shop idea there even more popular than it is at the 
present time. 

The manufacturers of Evansville, Ind., within recent months 
have also swung into line and gone on record in a set of reso- 
lutions expressing in strong terms their belief in the essential 
Americanism of the open-shop system, and stating, in part: 


“Public welfare demands that the liberty of the individual 
nist be preserved and not made subservient to the desires of any 


organization. The open shop means absolute fairness to all em- 
ployes, whether union or non-union. We propose to employ men 
and women without regard whatsoevef to their affiliation or non- 
affiliation with labor organizations. We maintain that both the 
employe and employer are privileged to terminate their relations 
whenever either chooses to do so, unless, of course, there be any 
individual agreement between them. We propose to pay to each 
employe the highest wages possible under existing conditions and 
commensurate with his skill, ability and efficiency. 


“We are convinced that it is the duty of everyone to make 
maximum production his chief aim and object, for it is only by 
increased production and thrift that the high cost of living can be 
reduced. We declare for the American plan of labor in the firm 
belief that an overwhelming majority of liberty-loving men and 
women of this community will be united in the determination 
that this plan shall endure.” 

“Splinters and Chips,” the official organ of the Evansville 
manufacturers, makes the pertinent and forceful statement 
that the open shop does not seek to reduce wages, to increase 
laboring hours or to otherwise interfere with the arrange- 
ments between individual workmen and employers. It does 
stand for stability of contract; for increased efficiency and 
production, and for the elimination of strikes, and it declares, 
above all, that any man or woman has a right to work in 
Evansville at the job they are best fitted for, irrespective of 
whether or not they are affiliated with any organization. 

In this issue of the MANuFAcTURERS REcorRD appears the 
account of a State-wide advertising campaign which had been 
undertaken by the Southern Metal Trades Association, the 
IXmployers’ Association of Atlanta and the Georgia Manufac- 
turers’ Association in behalf of the open shop. The campaign 
will run for 26 weeks in 28 daily newspapers of Georgia, and 
will consist of 26 double-page advertisements. It is to be 
broadly educational, 

At La Grange, Ga., where an attempt was recently made 
from outside to unionize the workers of that thriving indus- 
trial community and make it a closed-shop town, committees 
from the Chamber of Commerce went to work and passed 
around a declaration reading “For the best interests of 
La Grange and her people we oppose the organization of 
labor unions in La Grange.” This declaration was signed by 
over 4000 white citizens and heads of families, including large 
numbers of wage-earning men and women, who stated that 
they much preferred to be independent and to retain their 
present pleasant and profitable working relations. The walk- 
ing delegate is not wanted in La Grange. 

Commenting on this situation, the Wall Street Journal of 
July 26 says it is a hopeful omen for liberty, and continues: 
“There is no such overwhelming power in the bonds of labor, 
in this or any country, as agitators would have us believe. 
Any city which means business, and is not afraid of a tight if 
it comes to a showdown, can beat any union or any combina- 
tion of unions it chooses. It can beat even the last resort to 
violence and terrorism, as the United States proved in the case 
of Seattle and Canada demonstrated in the case of Winnipeg.” 

The Shipping Board policy is strictly open shop. Admiral 
Benson made this clear in his telegram of July 2 to the 
Waterfront Employers’ Union in San Francisco, in which he 
said that the board “must insist that proper longshoremen be 
given an opportunity to work on its vessels regardless of 
affiliation with any particular organization.” 

That the closed shop is on its last legs in Arizona is the 
statement of a special correspondent investigating conditions 
there for one of the newspapers of Los Angeles. In Tucson, 
the capital, a fight is being waged against radical unionism 
in the Southwest which is expected to break forever the clutch 
of ,the closed shop upon Arizona. And, while this effort is 
local in its immediate activities and effects, it is really a part 
of a great national movement which is now going on in many 
cities of the country, and which can mean nothing less than 
the complete overthrow of the closed-shop principle in 
American industry. 

Whether one takes the case of Sioux Falls, S. D., with a 
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population. of 21,000 people, which has just declared for the 
open shop, or the recently adopted declaration of the Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce, supporting the same principle, 
and stating: “The right of open-shop operations, the right 
of an individual to enter upon and pursue any lawful trade 
or calling and to contract with others as employer or employe 
upon terms mutually acceptable, is an essential part of the 
personal liberty of an individual,” the one outstanding fact 
is that the open-shop idea is with reasonable rapidity and 
with a very great deal of certainty permeating the entire 
industrial and business organism of the country. 

The open-shop idea will be maintained because it is a clear 
manifestation of the American spirit, the spirit of the Consti- 
tution and of those who founded our institutions. The open 
shop does not discriminate against the labor union—it sim- 
ply says that the labor union shall not discriminate against 
workmen outside the organization, and insists that the basis 
of payment shall be efficiency—that is, work actually accom- 
plished, instead of having a fixed standard which works out 
in practice as penalizing the man who strives to increase his 
production beyond a certain point. 





THE NATION MUST USE ALL OF ITS PORT 
FACILITIES. 


STORM of protest has arisen in New York as a.result of 
A the announcement by Admiral Benson that it will be 
the policy of the Shipping Board to break up the monopoly 
which has heretofore existed at a few Atlantic ports, restore 
competitive conditions and endeavor to serve the country well 
by making appropriate use of the many ports available. The 
metropolitan press is calling the Admiral names, and has 
even indicated that he is a Federal dictator. 

The nation has had its fill of trying to do all of its foreign 
business through New York. All this freight congestion has 
convinced manufacturers generally that they must have more 
than one way of moving their goods. They are tired of being 
told that they must grin and bear, at terrific cost, until the 
railroads can clear the neck of the bottle. The transporta- 
tion crisis has taught a lesson, and it is that the nation must 
use all, not some, of its port facilities. It ought to have be- 
gun that policy years ago, in which case the war would not 
have found the railroad companies in a situation of complete 
unpreparedness. 

There is no disposition to deprive New York of her proper 
share of business. There is plenty for all, and in the nature 
of things New York is likely for many years to come to retain 
her supremacy as the leading port. But that city is no longer 
to be the recipient of special favors. She will have to stand 
on her own bottom. 

It has been claimed that the theory of railroading in the 
United States has been an East-and-West movement. The 
West has shipped its great volume of products over easy 
grades to the western foothills of the Alleghanies. There 
they have been met by a comparatively small number of 
trans-mountain lines, with a smaller haulage capacity per 
engine, horse-power for horse-power. What one engine could 
pull over the prairies it required two engines to pull over 
the mountains. This meant an inevitable line of congestion 
where East meets West. The natural solution of the problem 
was a diversion of a part of this Western freight volume to 
the Gulf and South Atlantic ports. 3ut that is just what 
the Eastern trunk lines did not want. They could not handle 
the business, but they did not want anybody else to handle it. 

A man who in his day was supposed to be at the head and 
front of so-called “big business” in the United States, the 
late Mr. Rogers, had analyzed the situation carefully and 
wanted to extend the Virginian to Chicago. He foresaw the 
congestion that later arose and from which the nation now 
suffers. But even he was not big enough to overcome the 


opposition of the trunk lines that already had the business, 
and after giving to a New York correspondent of the MANvu- 
FACTURERS ReEcorD a2 Statement that he would extend his line 
to the Lakes, he asked us not to publish it, because, he said, 
it would be so antagonized by the Pennsylvania Railroad that 
he might be unable to carry his plan through. Nor was there 
anybody big enough in Philadelphia to prevent discrimination 
against that port, which took the form of hauling goods past 
ships in the Delaware to lighter them at heavy cost to New 
York piers. One man made a gallant fight, but was ruined. 
There is talk now, after he is dead, of raising a monument 
to him. 


The idea of equal opportunity for the several ports is in- 
corporated in the Democratic platform, the issue has become 
of so great importance. The Shipping Board, therefore, is 
doing no more than carrying out a policy to which the 
Administration as a whole is committed. But policies, as a 
matter of fact, had nothing to do with the Shipping Board’s 
decision. Long ago it undertook a traffic survey and its con- 
clusions were reached after a most thorough economic study 
of the situation. Nor could it have arrived logically at any 
other conclusion. With the great Eastern lines crying out 
that they cannot handle the business offering, the natural 
thing is to divert some of the business to lines that can 
handle it. 

The war has taught the advisability of maximum use of 
port facilities, not only in the United States but in England 
also. An announcement was made in London some weeks 
ago that a feature of the new transportation policy would be 
abandonment of the old process of building up a few great 
ports to the exclusion of others. 

In his speech of acceptance Mr. Harding says that “a 
state of inadequate transportation facilities * * * is losing 
millions to agriculture, it is hindering industry, it is menacing 
the American people with a fuel shortage little less than a 
peril. * * * The one compensation amid attending 
anxieties is our new and needed realization of the vital part 
transportation plays in the complexities of modern life.’ In 
such circumstances, it was not to be expected that the nation 
would consent to be penalized permanently for the privilege 
of perpetuating a traffic monopoly in New York. 

The country is all but dedicated to the proposal for making 
the Great Lakes ports accessible to ocean-going vessels. That, 
too, will threaten metropolitan shipping supremacy, but it 
will make for the greater prosperity and efficiency of the 
eduntry. Therefore, it will be brought about. 

To speak of the Shipping Board policy as a projected pro- 
gram is inaccurate. It is already in effect. We carry else- 
where in this issue extracts from a speech delivered by 
Admiral Benson which show that already the rehabilitation 
of commerce through the Southern ports has begun. New 
trade routes have been established and others are planned. 
A great volume of export freight has begun to move through 
the South. Moreover, it is being handled expeditiously. Also 
Vhiladelphia and Baltimore have felt the magic inspiration of 
open competition and both ports are rapidly coming into their 
own. The New York idea has been discredited and will never 
again hold the sway it once did. 

It is a time for broad views and for the abandonment of 
petty local jealousies. Instead of attempting to restore old 
conditions of special privilege, the big thing for New York 
to do would be to bring her facilities up to date and earn the 
right to precedence, if possible. Her grip on America’s foreign 
commerce was so strong and so rooted in special privilege 
that she neglected to keep her facilities within measurable 
distance of the volume of business offering. That meant 
miserable failure when the great stress came, and failure 
is something the American people never forget and seldom 
forgive. 
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THOUGH THE LAW FAIL, HIS CONSCIENCE 
SHALL LASH HIM. 


HERE are few men in America with a greater capacity 

for industrial leadership than Judge Gary, and none, per- 
haps, has evinced a clearer understanding of the perplexing 
problems which since the armistice have pressed with greater 
and greater frequency for a solution. 

On the eve of leaving for Europe Judge Gary pointed out 
that he believed a grave error had been committed by certain 
types of management in America in having sought to reap too 
great a profit from the field of opportunity. 

On those to whom by virtue of their capacity there has 
been placed the trust of direction; on those to whose hands 
has been committed control of greater or of lesser industries, 
men presumably of more than average intelligence, those who 
on account of their achievement may properly be expected to 
cultivate the habit of thinking, and in whom the fires of 
patriotism should therefore burn the brighter, there rested 
and has rested a grave moral responsibility. They have been 
surrounded by seething discontent. The very corner-stones 
of human society have been rocking and swaying, made 
vibrant by the earthquake of emotion which has convulsed 
mankind. In such circumstances it has behooved the leaders 
to watch their steps zealously lest they be tempted also to 
take their toll of the earth in travail. Frightful as have been 
the demands of certain elements of union labor, and terrible 
as is today the threat of a red civilization, more frightful and 
more terrible would be the spectacle of men in industrial 
authority repudiating the obligations of position by a vicious 
pursuit of the unearned dollar. ; 

It is true that the Government has condoned, even given a 
mandate, for profiteering of some sort through the excess 
profits tax, but that is no excuse for a further and aggravated 
robbery of the people. There is a moral obligation resting on 
every man in a position of leadership not to exaggerate the 
rocking of the boat, but by his own righteous actions to 
restore the equilibrium; to sit steady in the craft and not 
lean far over the gunwale bailing from the sea its last dull 
ounce of revenue. 

The profiteer is an enemy of the State. He may evade the 
law, but he cannot evade the lashing of his own conscience, 
which sooner or later will drag from him retribution and pay- 
ment: for his crime. 

Judge Gary also took the position that wages are not too 
high and that labor efficiency is increasing, which directly 
upholds the views of the MANuFAcTURERS Recorp. He like- 
wise strongly commended prohibition as having been produc- 
tive of great goo. 





THE GOVERNMENT AS A PROFITEER. 


ILLIAM B. COLVER of the Federal Trade Commission 

has contributed many forceful thoughts to the discus- 
sion of the baneful effects of the excess profits tax. Recently 
he said: 


“During the war, when the Government fixed prices on certain 
commodities, a single price, fixed high enough to insure the pro- 
duction of the last necessary ton or pound or yard, gave an undue 
profit to the low-cost producer and the excess-profits tax was in- 
vented as an equalizer. 

“When the Government no longer fixed prices, the reason and 
purposes underlying the tax disappeared. and when the last Con- 
gress permitted the theory to stand it legalized excess profits— 
which is profiteering—and declared the Government in on the 
extortion. Thus the tax became a corner-stone in the present 
intolerable price structure. It is a penalty upon economy, upon 
conservative capitalization and upon quantity production.” 

That is it—the Government has legalized profiteering. It 
is a partner in profiteering. The more profiteering there is, 
the more revenue the Government secures. It is ludicrous 
for the Department of Justice to wage war on profiteers when 





a, 


the revenue system is predicated on profiteering, with the 
Government getting a goodly share of the extortion. 


When we said, some months ago, that the excess profits 
tax was a legalization of profiteering, we were severely called 
to account by some Democratic newspapers, which accused 
us of misrepresentation. But here is Mr. Colver going even 
further than we did. But whenever an attempt to wipe this 
economic monstrosity off the statute books is made, some 
demagogues begin crying out at the top of their lungs that 
it is all a scheme of the rich to transfer the burden of taxa- 
tion from their own shoulders to the backs of the poor. And 
some people believe it. 





THE PITTSBURGH BASING POINT DECISION. 


HE Federal Trade Commission by a vote of three to two 

has upheld Pittsburgh as the basing point for steel prices, 
but in doing so we believe the Commission has made a very 
serious mistake, and we trust that those who have been re- 
sponsible for making the fight will not let up until the matter 
is finally decided by some higher authorities than the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


If Birmingham, for instance, can make steel at a lower cost 
than Pittsburgh, then the steel consumers in the Birmingham 
district should have the right to purchase steel and at prices 
commensurate with the cost and not have to pay Pittsburgh 
prices plus the freight rate added. 

What is true as to Birmingl&m is true as to other steel- 
making points. 

The present system of basing steel prices on Pittsburgh fig- 
ures is archaic, and is one of the customs of trade justified 
perhaps in the past, but which should now be abandoned. 





NEW INDUSTRIES NOT TO BE INVITED WITH 
HOUSING PROBLEM UNSOLVED. 


I* a recent issue of the MaNuracrurers ReEcorp attention 
was directed to an interesting phase of the housing prob- 
lem in its relation to a contented labor population and to pro- 
duction. It was pointed out by Mr. Morton C. Tuttle of the 
Aberthaw Construction Co. of Boston that any new industry 
which brings to a community more laborers than can prop- 
erly be absorbed by that community is not an asset, but a 
liability. This phase of the housing problem unquestionably 
deserves most serious consideration wherever industrial ex- 
pansion is planned. 


Bearing on the same subject is a communication just re- 
ceived from the secretary-manager of the Bowling Green and 
Warren County (Ky.) Chamber of Commerce, showing that 
Bowling Green recognizes the economic mistake of bringing 
in new people until the shortage in housing facilities is some- 
what relieved. The letter follows: 


Bowlirg Green and Warren County 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Bowling Green, Ky., July 9. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Your letter of July 7 is at hand. Permit me to explain that 
I have been ethbarrassed by my inability to carry out my first 
intention with respect to boosting Bowling Green through the 
medium of the MANUFACTURERS RECORD, knowing full well that 
there is not a better channel. 

For the last six months any inducement offered to bring more 
people to our city owing to our housing facilities would almost 
be a crime. That, as you know, is incident to the unprecedented 
influx of oil operators and their families, and the Chamber of 
Commerce has its hands full trying to afford relief. 

HENry L. UNDERWOOD, 
Secretary-Manager, Chamber of Commerce. 
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Protective Tariff on Peanuts Essential 
to Save Vital Industry from Extinction 


SOUTHERN FARMERS’ GREATEST. DEFENSIVE WEAPON AGAINST DISASTER FROM BOLL- 
WEEVIL IS NOW IN DEADLY PERIL THROUGH ENORMOUS IMPORTATIONS FROM 
CHINA AND JAPAN—CANDIDATES FOR CONGRESS CALLED ON TO PLEDGE THEM- 


SELVES FOR PROTECTION. 


[Special Correspondence Manufacturers Record.] 


Norfolk, Va., July 21. 


Unless a protective tariff is put on peanuts the farmers in 
Virginia will stop planting them, in the opinion of growers and 
cleaners of peanuts, and the situation has become so serious that 
a campaign of publicity in favor of such a protective tariff is soon 
to be inaugurated by manufacturers of peanut products, which 
propaganda will extend throughout the States west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

The situation is interestingly depicted by John King, president 
of the John King Peanut Co., Inc., of Suffolk, who has been in 
the business all his life and is considered an authority on the 
subject. 

Mr. King said: ‘We can grow and harvest enough peanuts in 
the United States to more than supply the demands of this 
country, especially since the production of peanuts has greatly 
increased through farmers in Georgia, South Carolina, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Texas, Oklahoma, Florida and several other 
States devoting some part of their lands to fhe gfowing of peanuts. 
The boll-weevil destroyed the cotton crop so often as to discourage 
the farmers of those States and caused them to turn their atten- 
tion to other products of possible profit. 

“American traders were taking all the peanuts the home 
market could supply up to February, and the nuts were bringing 
a fair price to the grower, the average price being paid the 
growers by the dealers up to that time being 10 cents per pound. 

“Since February, however, the quantity of peanuts imported 
from other countries has been so great as to itself supply almost 
the entire demand for peanuts in this country without using a 
bag of domestic stock, and the result is that the home-grown nuts 
are now selling at five cents per pound, as against ten cents four 
months ago. 


“Tt has been declared that the foreign nuts would not and could 
not take the place of the home-grown nuts, but I have been in the 
business long enough to become convinced that this is a fallacy 
and a delusion. You can’t put that idea over on the trade any 
more. The foreign nuts have been dumped on the Atlantic and 
on the Pacific coasts in enormous quantities and have been taken 
up and consumed nearly as rapidly as the shipments arrived, and 
always in competition with the American-grown peanut. 

“The Government placed an embargo on shipments of foreign 
peanuts during the war in order to increase the number of vessels 
available for transporting war supplies and troops, and while this 
embargo was in effect peanuts sold at 12% cents. That represents 
the highest price ever brought by peanuts in the market during 
my 30 years’ connection with the business. 

“The embargo was not lifted in time for peanuts from foreign 
countries to enter this country in competition with the home- 
grown nuts last season, and consequently peanuts started in at a 
price ranging around 10 cents, and remained at those high and 
satisfactory figures until the foreign-grown nuts began arriving 
from China and Japan last March. 

“This is the most serious proposition that the farmer has to 
solve at present in connection with the growing of peanuts. No 
criticism should be made of the cleaner. His business is affected 
by the importation of foreign nuts proportionately with that of 
the grower. 

“The trouble lies entirely in the lack of a protective tariff. We 
should endeavor to cénvince Congressmen that such a tariff is 
vital to the peanut business of this country. 

“T say let us put a tariff on peanuts and other foreign-grown 
foods and products sufficient to keep out sch competition and 


give the American farmer a chance to live. High costs of pro- 
duction in this country make it impossible for the farmer to sell 
his products at a profit when foreign competition is permitted. 
And food products should be protected above all else.” 


This situation in the peanut industry of Tidewater Virginia has 
caused W. J. Kendrick of Suffolk and J. T. Deal of Norfolk, 
Democratic candidates for Congress, to announce themselves 
strongly in favor of a protective tariff on peanuts, and they are 
doubtless sincere in their attitude on the proposition, but at the 
same time it was expedient for them to take this stand in order 
to please the voters. If either Mr. Deal or Mr. Kendrick, as a 
Democrat, had opposed the long-standing Republican policy of a 
protective tariff the candidate thus opposing such a tariff would 
have been hopelessly defeated by the voters of this Congressional 
district. As it is, both men favor such a protective tariff, and on 
that particular question, at least, they have an even break in the 
race. 





“Congressmen From South Must Vote Favorably.” 
[The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle.] 

When General Hancock said, publicly, at the time he was a 
candidate for the American Presidency, that ‘the tariff is a local 
issue,’ the voters promptly defeated him. Leading statesmen 
openly said at that time that a man who put that value on that 
great question did not possess a mind great enough to occupy the 
Presidency. 

Yet, he may have spoken the truth. The Randall Democrats, 
who for so long a time joined the Republicans in Congress in 
support of high tariff laws. were actuated by section-interest. 
Randall himself was a Pennsylvania man and Pennsylvania wanted 
protection. When President Grover Cleveland, in his message 
to Congress, recommended a tariff for revenue only, the Randall 
Democrats stood ready to leave the party. The South was against 
protection for protection sake and many agricultural States in the 
West were likewise opposed to high tariff. 

Today we find the South—a great industry of the South, the 
peanut industry—asking for protection for protection sake. 

Organization is being perfected to fight politically for the de- 
sired protection to ‘help save the peanut industry for the American 
farmer.’ The appeal is a strong one. Congressmen from the South, 
especially, must meet it favorably. Hancock may have been 
right. The tariff may be a local issue. 





Cottonseed Market Badly Upset by Importations of 
Vegetable Oils from the Orient. 


Austin, Tex., July 22—[Special.]—Cotton farmers of Texas are 
disturbed over the demoralization of the market for cottonseed. 
It had been expected that this product would command approxi- 
mately as high price as was paid during last season, when it sold 
for $80 to $85 a ton. It was found, however. when the ginning 
season opened a few days ago in South Texas, that the cottonseed- 
oil mills had lowered the price of cottonseed to $20 to $25 a ton 
So far most farmers have refused to accept this low price, and are 
storing their seed pending an improvement in the market. 

No explanation is given for the remarkable decline in price of 
the seed. It is asserted that there has been no corresponding 
decrease in the price of cottonseed oil. It is thought perhaps that 
the recent large importations of vegetable oils from the Orient, 
together with the. fact that some of the mills of Texas are crush- 
ing large quantities of peanuts and copra, may have had something 
to do with the market situation as applied to cottonseed. 


During the last few years cottonseed has been a source of big 
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revenue to the farmers, and the manufacture of oil from the seed 


has become a big industry. Last season the sale of cottonseed was 
so heavy on account of the high price that there was a shortage 
of reserve supply for planting purposes this spring. This caused 
planting seed to go up to $120 a ton. In order to supply the 
demand for planting seed, several cottonseed farms have been 
recently established. Upon these farms the greatest care is taken 
to produce only the highest grade seed. 





Wheeling Steel Corporation Merger Results in 


Increased Production. 


Wheeling, W. Va., July 24—[Special.]—Since the merging of 
the La Belle Iron Works, the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. and the 
Whitaker-Glessner Company into one large corporation, the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, as recently outlined in the MANU- 
FACTURERS Recorp, that concern ranks fourth in production 
among the steel companies of the country and ranks third in point 
of gross earnings. The reason that it ranks higher in gross earn 
ings than in production is due to the fact, it is stated, that it turns 
out so many highly-finished products. The merging of the three 
companies already alluded to has brought together in the employ- 
ment of one concern between 16,000 and 17,000 workers, that 
including men in the mills, mines, in the transportation service 
and in the numerous other branches of the steel-making business. 


Although the merger has been in effect but a short time, in- 
creased efficiency is already in evidence. For instance, it is 
pointed out that the La Belle mills are now working to 100 per 
eent of capacity, as against only 70 per cent as was the case 
before the merger. Similar improvement has been observed at the 
Whitaker-Glessner mills and the Wheeling Steel & Iron mills, 
so that the consolidation has proved to be a wise move from an 
economical standpoint and has made it possible to transact busi- 
ness on a much larger scale than has heretofore been the case. 





$425,000 Bank Building to Be Erected. 


Morgantown, W. Va, July 24—[Special.|—The Monongahela 
Valley Bank of this city will erect a modern office building at an 
estimated cost of $425,000, it is announced. The bank will be 
erected by a corporation in which those interested in the Monon- 
gahela Valley Bank will have a dominant interest. The new 
structure will be eight stories high, its location being at the 
eorner of Chancery Row and High street. Old buildings on the 
site are now being razed. The first floor will be officed by the 
Monongahela Valley Bank, provision also being made for several 
storerooms on the ground floor. In addition to these rooms there 
will be 175 office-rooms. Plans and specifications provide for a 
building of steel, concrete and brick; light from all four sides. 

Those in the company formed to build the new structure are: 
J. H. MeGrew, Dr. S. L. Vrock, M. T. Sisler, Dr. D. H. Courtney 
and Aaron J. Garlow. 

The architect is S. F. Heckert, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the con 
tractor Cole Bros. Construction Co., Morgantown. 





Big Veneer Plant to Be Built Near Mobile. 


Louisville, Ky., July 24— [Special.] — Louisville and New 
Albany, Ind., interests, with the assistance of Mobile interests, are 
behind the formation of a new hardwood and veneer company to 
operate at Neshota, Ala., on the Mobile & Ohio, just out of Mobile. 
This company will operate as the Navco Hardwood Co., according 
to advices recently received. 

It is reported that Col. E. Vernon Knight of the New Albany 
Veneering Co. is financially interested in the company, and has 
been named president. The name ‘“Navco” comes from New 
Albany Veneering Co., and was used for many years as a trade 
name. John Churchill is also named. Mr. Churchill of Louisville 
is head of the Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., which has been busily 
engaged for some time past in moving a big double-band sawmill 
from Greenwood, Miss., to Mobile, and it is figured that this mill 
will be a unit of the new Navco Company, rumors to that effect 
having been out for some time. 





SUMMER COLONY DEVELOPMENT IN WEST. 
ERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


$2,000,000 Already Expended on 1100-Acre Tract, 
Where Modern Hotel, Clubhouse and Cottages Will 
Be Erected. 
By Wapbe H. Harris, Editor Charlotte Observer. 
Charlotte, N. C., July 26. 


On June 10 the water was turned in the reservoir of the Lake 
Summit Company, and for 60 days longer the basin of one of the 
largest artificial lakes in the Apalachian Mountains will be in 
process of filling up. This marks one of the largest development 
works undertaken in the State of North Carolina since the Civil 
War, and is the enterprise of Mr. Joe O. Bell and associates, 
under a recent charter organization, with Joseph Lee, a capitalist 
of Spartanburg and head of the Central National Bank and Saxon 
Mills at Spartanburg, its president. Mr. Bell is the secretary 
and treasurer, and he is president of the Green River Manufac- 
turing Co. and originator of the enterprise. Others associated in 
the corporation are Horace L. Bomar, attorney, of Spartanburg; 
John A. Law, president of the Landrum Hosiery Mills; A. L. 
White, president of the Merchants and Farmers’ National Bank 
at Spartanburg; W. S. Montgomery, president of the Spartan 
Mills at Spartanburg; George E. Ladshaw, civil engineer, of Spar- 
tanburg; William A. Law, president of the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia, and S. B. Tanner, one of the largest cotton-mill 
factors in North Carolina. 


The holdings of the company embrace a tract of 1100 acres of 
land, 333 of which will be covered by the waters of the lake. In 
the building of a concrete railroad bridge, a concrete dam and 
construction of a 20-foot boulevard around the lake, the sum of 
$2,000,000 was expended. It is in the scheme to build a modern 
hotel and clubhouse and a large number of modern cottages facing 
the lake. The outlay for the completed colony will mount into 
the millions, the money already invested being only incidental. 


It was the original plan to develop the water-power at that place 
for industrial and manufacturing purposes, but the possibilities 


‘ for a summer colony proved so attractive that the power feature 


became of secondary consideration. However, a horse-power of 
12,000 is developed by the main dam. Three miles below a similar 
dam will about double this developed horse-power. The industrial 
settlement and the colony will be provided with power and lights 
from a power-house located one mile below the dam of the lake, an 
eight-foot flume having been constructed from the dam to the 
power-house. 


The dam is 125 feet high and 300 feet across. The lake backs 
water to a distance of nearly four miles, and is three-quarters of 
a mile at its greatest width. It was found necessary to raise the 
railroad bridge 18 feet, and the company shouldered that expense, 
substituting the old wooden trestle with a concrete structure of 
massive design and raising the tracks for a distance of three miles 
on each side. Water from a reservoir at an elevation of 555 feet 
is supplied for a system of fountains, the major spouter being 240 
feet in height, far outranking the famous Andrews geyser at 
Round Knob, on the Southern Railway. The property is located 
in Henderson county, at a station known as Tuxedo, and between 
Saluda and Hendersonville,’on the Southern Railway. Hender- 
senville is but eight miles distant, and the new development will 
prove an important asset to that resort town. It is also in the 
vicinity of Kanuga Lake and Lake Toxaway, and a little farther 
removed from Lake Junaluska, at the Assembly Grounds of the 
Methodist Church South. The lake will be fringed with boat- 
houses and bathing beaches, and an island near its center will be 
converted into the community recreational ground. The building 
of the hotel, clubhouse and system of cottages—there will be 
more than 100 to start with—will offer attractive opportunities to 
building and contracting firms. Information can be secured from 
J. O. Bell, secretary and treasurer of the Lake Summit Company. 
Tuxedo, N. C. 


A bank and office building from 9 to 11 stories high and costing 
$230,000 will be erected by the Bank of Bristol, Bristol, Tenn. 
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Between World Civilization and World 
Bolshevistic Chaos Poland Stands Alone 


EDWARD H. BOUTON, A LEADING BALTIMORE BUSINESS MAN, AFTER ELEVEN MONTHS 
IN POLAND, TELLS OF THAT COUNTRY’S STRUGGLE AGAINST BOLSHEVISM—THE 
FALL OF WARSAW, HE SAYS, WOULD BE FAR WORSE FOR THE WORLD THAN WOULD 
HAVE BEEN THE CAPTURE OF PARIS BY THE GERMANS. 


“The world was horrified at the mere thought of Germany cap- 
turing and overruuning Paris, but the effect upon the world’s 
civilization and conditions would be many times worse if War- 
saw should fall to the Red Army,” is the statement of Mr. Edward 
H. Bouton. a leading business man of Baltimore, who has just 
returned from an 11 months’ stay in Poland, where he was called 
to help solve for the Polish Government problems of housing and 
the construction of water-works and sanitary drainage systems. 

Mr. Bouton, who is president of the Roland Park Company, 
one of the country’s most successful residential developments, was 
president during the war of a subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., which had charge of the industrial housing work for the 
United States Shipping Board at Dundalk, Md. His wide expe- 
rience in business and war work makes his statements concerning 
the Central European and Russian situations of extreme interest 
and worthy of careful study. Having known Mr. Bouton inti- 
mately for a quarter of a century, the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
has absolute confidence in the correctness of his statements as to 
the Polish Bolshevistic situation. 

“If Poland is to successfully combat Bolshevism and make 
material progress, it must receive Allied support and credit,” said 
Mr. Bouton in a special interview for the MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD. 

“Poland,” said he, “is fighting the battle of civilization against 
Bolshevism. It is fighting for the Allies and America, and from 
purely selfish reasons looking to our own protection, if for no 
other, the Allies must render aid to Poland, especially in the shape 
of granting credit to enable that country to get on its feet com- 
mercially. Sight must not be lost of the fact that Poland is at 
war, and its transportation and industry, or what is left of them 
after the Germans swept through the country, are concentrated 
on war work.” 

Mr. Bouton spent most of his 11-months’ stay in Poland at 
Warsaw, near the Bolshevist battle front, and knows what Bols- 
hevism means, and that notwithstanding the tons of printed prop- 
aganda the Soviets have spread throughout the world, saying 
how beautiful and perfect is the working of Bolshevism, it is all 
a lie from start to finish. 

“Russia today,” said Mr. Bouton, is in the hands of a small 
group of men who wield a power over that country more imperial- 
istic than ever before known. This group of men absolutely 
dominate the whole situation and control the propaganda sent 
out to cover the world. The few men who have gone into Russia, 
and they can be counted in the dozens, who have come back with 
dreamlike tales of the wondrous working of the Soviets and of 
the blessings of Belshevism, were taken in tow by emissaries of 
the all-powerful group and were not allowed to see anything but 
what was prepared especially for them to see, and they heard 
nothing but what those in charge of Bolshevik propaganda wanted 
them to hear. Most of them did not know a word of Russian. 
These are the deluded ones who come out of Russia with praise 
for Bolshevism. In Poland you hear the heartrending stories of 
not a few dozen or hundreds, but of thousands of victims of 
Russian cruelties who have escaped into that country. They 
speak the language and know Russian conditions; they are of 
Russia. 

“The Poles are intensely patriotic. Being on the. battle line, 
they know how insidious and hideous Bolshevism is in all its 
forms. There is less Bolshevistic sentiment in Poland than is 
found in other parts of Europe and, what is more startling, 
than is to be found even in the United States. In Poland 
the people don’t have to depend upon hearsay or paid prop- 
aganda as to the workings of Bolshevism or Communalism. 
There it is met in all its nakedness, shorn of all the glamour put 
upon it by parlor Bolshevists and fanatics. With their own eyes 


they see the scars of inhuman cruelty and hear with their own 
ears the direct testimony of victims of Bolshevism, who recite the 
horrible details of crime after crime committed against humanity 
in the name of Bolshevism. 

“Whole cities in Russia are literally starving; from the thou- 
sands of refugees who are constantly escaping from Russia into 
Poland, one hears always the same stories of people being mur- 
dered, dying of disease and rotting where they fall. Unspeak- 
ably fiendish crimes are committed on the population by the 
Red Army in its march of looting and murder. German cruelty 
during the war, bad as it was, is as nothing compared with 
what the Bolshevists are committing; even the most savage and 
inhuman deeds of the American Indians upon the early white 
settlers of America cannot match the cruelties practiced by the 
Russian Bolsheviki. In fact, so hideous and revolting have 
these forms of cruelty become that the Russians have in many 
instances refused to carry them out. and the Bolshevist leaders 
have in their hire a band of Chinese expressly employed to com- 
mit the vilest of their foul deeds against captives. 

“Poland, because it knows the truth, is heroically fighting for 
its very existence, and the people must have outside help or they 
will be unable to supply food for themselves. If the people get 
hungry and begin to starve, they may well become susceptible to 
the lying propaganda of Bolshevism about how plenty is to be 
found in Soviet Russia. If Poland is not allowed credit—and they 
only ask for credit, not alms, and expect to repay the loans—the 
people, because of suffering, will get to the point where they may 
listen to the siren song of Bolshevism and, coming to the con- 
clusion that their condition could be no worse, they might yield 
to the insidious propaganda of the Soviet Government. In that 
case, as Central Europe, and even Italy and France, are ex- 
periencing internal trouble, Bolshevism might sweep Europe; for 
Poland today is the bulwark of civilization against the deadly 
miasina of Bolshevism.” 


Comprehensive Review ‘of Economic Conditions in Poland. 

The American Polish Chamber of Commerce and Industry of 
New York has issued a statement by Paul Klopstock, president 
of Paul Klopstock & Co., New York, which tells of Polish prob- 
lems, progress and opportunities. After carefully reading this 
statement, Mr. Bouton said that it appeared to him to be an 
impartial survey of conditions in Poland as he found them and 
as he was able to learn from the views expressed by Polish men 
of affairs from all parts of the country. Mr. Klopstock recently 
spent 10 weeks investigating conditions in Poland, and the infor- 
mation he gathered on his trip is presented, in part, in the fol- 
lowing: 

“Problems that confront Poland and the opportunities that 
exist for American business to participate in the rebuilding of 
Poland and subsequent profitable trade should be carefully studied 
by those seeking to do business in that country. It is pointed out 
that too many Americans have gone into Central Europe with the 
idea of buying materials, only to find that no such stocks exist, 
and if they had existed transportation conditions were such that 
goods could not bs delivered in any reasonable time. Materials 
that have been available have been secured by ‘Europeans in 
advance of the coming of American business men. It is further 
said that many Americans go to Poland believing that by using 
the magic word ‘American’ they can enter at once into business 
relations. Because they did not study conditions and attempt to 
understand the people, and perhaps had no knowledge of any for- 
eign language, they have failed to accomplish their purpose and 
abandoned a field of possible future value.” 

In order to become acquainted with conditions there, Mr. Klop- 
stock states that one must come into contact with Polish Govern- 
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ment officials. Through no fault of their own, he states, Polish 
officials are by training either bureaucratic or well-trained theo- 
rists recruited largely from those who held administrative posi- 
tions under the old Austrian regime. Department heads of 
bureaus are composed largely of men who had entered the pro- 
fessions. Therefore, an American must be willing to exercise 
patience in his dealings with the Poles, who have been denied 
public office for over a century, and, because they have not had 
experience in handling public matters, must feel their way. How- 
ever, Mr. Klopstock states they are learning rapidly, and there 
now exists a comparatively good working organization, which 
would be much more efficient if Poland were not at war. These 
practically untrained public officials are confronted with prob- 
lems that would try the courage of the administrative forces of 
any nation. Practically all food in Poland is requisitioned. It 
must be distributed so that there will be a minimum of distress. 
But transportation of food and materials is a problem because of 
the shortage of horses and wagons, trackage and railway equip- 
ment. Likewise, the Department of Commerce and Industry, in 
trying to help industry on its feet, meets similar difficulties in 
inadequate transportation, insufficient coal and raw materials. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the rolling-stock is used for military or 
semi-military purposes. 

The striking thing is that, despite these circumstances, the war 
is being fought, and Polish industrial plants are said to be aver- 
aging 35 per cent of their 1913 efficiency, some plants are running 
as high as 50 per cent, and all would be 5O per cent efficient, it 
is said, if they could get supplies of raw materials. : 

On the situation of specific industries in Poland Mr. Klop- 
stock writes: 

“The textile industries at Lodz, a city of 500,000 people, em- 
ployed about 160,000 persons in 1913, operating over 47,000 looms 
and 1,900,000 spiadles. To understand the meaning of 35 per cent 
efficiency today one must first realize what the Germans did to 
Lodz. During their occupation they incapacitated the industry 
by two methods: First, they confiscated all the cotton (over 
60,000 bales at the outbreak of the war); second, they disabled 
the machinery, in some cases completing entire destruction with 
malicious intent, but mostly serving a similar purpose by remov- 
ing power plants, belting, taking out all brass and bronze parts. 

“Today these plants are 75 per cent efficient from the mechan- 
ical point of view, and will be about 100 per cent efficient in 
the replacement of all damaged or removed parts by the beginning 
of 1921. The immediate need at present in order to increase 
production is American cotton, the annual consumption of which 
in the Lodz mills alone was nearly 300,000 bales, or about 80 per 
cent of the total cotton consumption of the district. 

“The woolen mills in the district are almost 100 per cent pre- 
war efficient now, and are chiefly controlled by British capital, 
which supplies the mills with Wool and re-exports 50 per cent of 
the total production to other markets, by agreement. Poland 
needs the entire production, but such agreements must be entered 
into for the sake of the raw material. 

“Many small machine shops and factories for textile machinery 
are now at work supplying spare parts. The clothing industry 
is also very active. 

“It is interesting and significant to note that Lodz, a city for- 
merly under the Russian regime and boasting a population exceed- 
ing 500,000, has a street-car line, but no sewerage system. 

“The appraised value of the Lodz cotton industry in 1913 was 
over $100,000,000. Its present replacement value exceeds $350,- 
000,000. 

“It is not widely known by Americans that in 1913 Poland 
exported over 1,800,000 tons of oil. It is noteworthy also that 
within the past year new oil fields were discovered between Cra- 
cow and Lwow, where a great oil boom is now going on. There 
are no gushers in this field, the wells all running to considerable 
depth, between 2500 and 3500 feet. The machinery is being built 
in Poland. The old oil fields are now producing about 50 per 
cent, the chief reasons for this falling off being due to insufficient 
storage capacity at the fields and the shortage of rolling-stock, the 
pumps not being worked to capacity at this time. With normal 
transportation the production would rise to normal. 

“This year’s crop in Poland, specifically in Congress Poland, 
Galicia and Poznan, is considered the best in six years. How- 
ever, its entire volume is subnormal, owing to the fact that nearly 
10,000,000 acres of fertile soil lie uncultivated. This is due 
entirely to the lack of agricultural machinery and fertilizer. The 


peasant properties are all under intensive cultivation. Unlike 
the communal-spirit Russians, the Polish peasants owned their 
own small parcels of land. Before the war many estates were 
cut up and sold to peasants and to returning immigrants. This 
land is bearing a splendid crop. The untilled land is largely 
among the great estates, the owners of which were impoverished 
by the war and are now unable to develop them, owing to lack 
of funds, scarcity of labor, and to the fact that these estates 
were formerly cultivated almost entirely by machinery, practi- 
eally all of which was stripped from the countryside by invading 
armies. To prevent acute distress and some starvation, Poland 
will be forced to import some cereal food again next fall. A very 
urgent need is milk and fats. The cattle industry is in bad shape, 
most of the beef and milk cattle having been carried off by 
invaders. The pig industry is totally destroyed. 


“Forests are in good shape, most of the timber consisting of 
white and yellow pine of about the same cutting condition as we 
find in the Southwest here, averaging about 25,000 board feet to 
the acre for usable timber. In past years there was a great export 
of logs. There is a most promising field for the investment of 
capital in furniture manufacture. The raw material and the 
skilled labor are there awaiting utilization. Forestation and con- 
servation have reached their highest stage in Poland, where 
replanting is a custom and forests are perpetual and well taken 
care of, very little timber being cut that will not yield 22,000 
board feet to the acre. However, there is an insufficiency of saw- 
mills to take care of the timber needed for construction purposes. 
The lumber mills were particular victims of the war. There is a 
great field and pressing need for sawmill machinery. Aerial 
tramways have not been exploited. The timber industries must 
mark time until transportation improves and new machinery is 
provided. 

“American bankers are well aware of the serious conditions 
that confront the Polish banks in their difficulties with remit- 
tances. There can be little improvement in that situation until 
the Polish Government has a breathing spell from war and can 
efficiently reorganize the posts and telegraphs, and until it can 
afford to install direct cable and wireless communication with 
America, It is idle to expect great improvement while outside 
mail is at the mercy of Germany and internal mail is dependent 
upon the strained transportation facilities. Moreover, a million 
able-bodied men are under arms, men who would form the back- 
bone of the banking system, the posts, the telegraphs, the rail- 
roads.” 

Mr. Klopstock found that practically all ot the banks were 
adhering to the sound and conservative policies. Bankers and 
business men are co-operating in a manner little realized in 
America. The largest manufacturers have organized a co-opera- 
tive movement, the Poles all believing in co-operative effort, which 
is highly developed in that country, to obtain raw materials, and 
are working hand in hand with the great banks, and he predicts 
more will be heard of this movement. 

Mr. Klopstock states further that: 

“The total ameunt of money in circulation on the 1st of May 
was about 13,000,000,000 marks and crowns combined. At the 
present rate of exchange and at the prevailing price of cotton 
it would take three-fourths of this total circulation to finance the 
purchase of American cotton alone sufficient to run the Lodz 
industries eight hours a day for one year. 

“This is one of the great bogies of the Government. It wants 
a credit of American dollars. If all remittances in marks from 
America to Poland were credited in dollars for Poland here, this 
eredit would exceed $80,000,000 yearly. However, with the 
banks following their logical and natural course, viz., buying in 
the open market, the German and Austrian speculators saw and 
seized their opportunity. This consistently drove the Polish mark 
lower, so that it is practically impossible for cash purchases to 
be made in this country. To remedy this situation the Polish 
Government took a step that is open to criticism as to its wisdom 
by ordering the Polish banks to pay out only on drafts in dollars 
from the United States. 

“This measure kas nearly eliminated remittances, as the Poles 
immigrating here wish to send marks, so that they know what 
their relatives are to receive. Undoubtedly the Polish Govern- 
ment will be forced by circumstances to adopt some other measure 
to provide the dollar credit. They are now considering various 
plans to effect the desired result without antagonizing American 
banks and Polish residents in America. Though the measure 
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they did take may have been unwise, their motive was sound. 
America is the market Poland must buy in. The injustice of 
Germany and Austria receiving this credit was keenly felt by 
Polish officials, who wanted to deliver currency from the bondage 
of Teutonic speculation. It is a point of view that must not be 
overlooked and a desire that should meet the sincere co-operation 
of American bankers. 

“It is estimated in authoritative circles that, given peace within 
a year, the national debt of Poland will be the smallest per capita 
debt in Europe. 

“There is practically no gold in Poland, except small sums that 
were hoarded since the beginning of the upheaval in Europe. 
The Government has no gold reserve in its treasury. This is due 
to the fact that the reserve for Russian Poland was centered in 
Petrograd, and similarly Galicia and Poznan had their share kept 
in Vienna and Berlin, respectively. 

“The Polish Government is not terrified, therefore, at the pros- 
pect of a heavy national debt. It has, accordingly, adopted a very 
liberal policy toward business and industry. I can safely say 
from information given me in authoritative quarters in Warsaw 
that Polish business will not be hampered by excessive taxation, 
while extreme liberality is promised to foreign capital that enters 
investment fields in Poland. The Government’s policy is to invite 
foreign capital and interests by giving them every opportunity to 
extend themselves without heavy tax burdens. 

“No one would ever enter Poland from the German side of the 
frontier if German advice were heeded. Berlin periodically is 
comyinced that Warsaw has fallen, and every good German tries 
to convince all foreigners he meets that Poland is unsafe and 
that Bolshevism is in full control. There seems to be a great lack 
of confidence in German circles in the stability of Poland. There 
is a very active and constant propaganda directed for the purpose 
of creating lack of confidence in the stability of the country, with 
the idea of curtailing credit and outside assistance. Every effort 
is made to weaken Poland’s position, predicated on the idea that 
German influence in Polish business circles, particularly in Poz- 
nan, would then step in and monopolize the business, eventually 
endeavoring to bring about the disintegration of the country and 
the German opportunity to reannex Poznan. This propaganda is, 
above all, political in origin and purpose. The Germans are 
nursing their feeling of revenge against France, and they greatly 
fear a strong French ally as their eastern neighbor. Moreover, 
Germany, deprived of her colonies, now looks to Russia for peage- 
ful, thorough conquest. This is another cause of friction, as they 
greatly fear that Poland will anticipate their plans, owing to the 
Poles’ knowledge of Russia and Russian business. 

The peaceful penetration of the Poles into Russian business 
circles has been an accomplishment of generations. The greater 
part of the industry of Russia was managed by Polish engineers. 
The greatest banks of Russia were in reality Polish banks. 
Before the war the Poles led as the great producers in Russia, 
managing the industrial enterprises and represented in all the 
great financial interests. In fact, over half of the branch man- 
agers of the great German Allgemeineelectrichegeselschaft (Gen- 
eral Electric), both in Germany and Russia, were Poles. 


or 


The Poles have not forgotten this advantage, and they don't 
intend to give it up to anydéne else when peace comes. Already 
most extensive plans have been made by Polish interests to enter 
Russia at the first opportunity. Knowing the field, they intend 
to be the first to take advantage of the opportunity they believe is 
not now far distant. The striking and encouraging thing about 
the Polish business man is the fact that he has not allowed the 
pressing exigencies of the present to take his full attention away 
from the opportunities at his door. 

“Every Pole knows that Poland is the gateway to Russia. 
Every American must realize that Poland is America’s only gate- 
way to European Russia. There is no nation bordering on Rus- 
sia that has developed a civilization and industry sufficient to 
compete with Poland as such a factor. It is well to bear in mind 
the following facts: 

“1. Polish banks have always done the bulk of the banking 
business in Russia. 

“2. Polish engineers have managed the largest industrial 
enterprises and mines in Russia and are familiar with the pro- 
ductive capacity of the industries and the consumption capacity 
of the markets. 

“3. Poland, a highly civilized nation, a people conservative by 


nature and training, of great productive capacity, and a popula- 
tion of nearly 35,000,000, is the natural base from which to work 
into Russia. 

“4. The economic purchasing power of the Polish people is 
extremely high and far greater than in the case of the Russians. 
With the stabilization of exchange a great deal of the financing 
of Russia will be accomplished in Poland. 

“Given the end of the war and from two to three years of com- 
mercial credit on a commercial basis against good collateral, 
Poland will enter Russia on terms second to none. 

“I believe labor conditions are more stable and satisfactory in 
Poland than anywhere else in Europe. The strongest group in 
the Polish Diet is the Center, which is composed of peasants, 
small land owners. There is a sprinkling of peasants as well in 
the other political groups. There is no Royalist group, no 
Bolshevik group, and the reason so many political parties exist 
at present in Poland is not due to any disorder, but to the fact 
that the real lines of political cleavage have not yet been formed 
or matured sufficiently to result in a few strong parties. I can- 
not emphasize too strongly the fact that there is no danger of 
Bolshevism from within. The Polish peasant and the Polish 
laborer may disagree on many subjects, but they find common 
ground in opposition to Bolshevism, the practical results of which 
they know first hand from contact with their eastern neighbor. 

“There is some tendency toward Socialism among the artisans 
and city workers. That, however, is a continental characteristic 
and exists most strongly in the former German provinces. Its 
form is considerably milder than in Germany or France, and 
when it is taken into consideration that the great majority of the 
population is made up of land-owning peasants, it is readily seen 
that the conservative attitude of the Polish Diet is natural and 
enduring. 

“There are some strikes, but these are not of a political nature. 
Strikes in Polanc resemble strikes in America, being directed 
mainly as a protest against the high cost of living and aimed to 
secure an increase in wages. There was a strike in Lodz in April. 
Wages were increased to an average of 90 marks a day as a 
result. The employers went a step further and organized co- 
operative stores for their employees. Considering the great food 
shortage and the increased cost of living, Polish labor has been 
exceedingly modest in its demands. 

“It is well to remark that the co-operative movement in Poland 
is a practical proof of the manner in which Poles can work 
together. This movement is not communal in any sense. It not 
only exists among peasants and workmen, but is the basis of the 
great organization of manufacturers that was formed this year 
and the similar organizations of the large banks for the central- 
ization of foreign finance and credit. 

“The Polish people believe that their war against the Bols- 
heviki was entered into solely to prevent the Bolsheviki from 
joining the German Spartacist movement after the armistice. 
This is a universal conviction. Incidentally, I am _ reliably 
informed that all the Allied Governments were involved in the 
decision of the Polish Government to take active measures to 
held the Bolsheviki within Russian territory. The S. O. S. eame 
from Paris. There is an earnest and sincere desire among all 
classes of Poles to make peace. However, they do not trust the 
Bolsheviki. . negotiated peace would be made without delay 
and the Poles would yield many points if one of the great Allies 
would countersigr the peace as a guarantee for Poland. Other- 
wise the Poles feel they must hold out for the boundaries of 1772, 
which give natural protection for defense, owing to their distrust 
of the Bolsheviki. 

“T was in Poland during the height of the attack for Kiev, 
which was considered as a strategic move to join up with anti- 
Bolshevik forces, and not as a policy of taking territory to fulfill 
so-called imperialistic aspirations.” 

Mr. Klopstock saw large bodies of troops, and they all im- 
pressed him as being in splendid condition, with high morale and 
good equipment. He states on the authority of the’ French and 
American military attaches in Warsaw that the Polish Army is 
the best fighting force now in Europe. There are many Ameri- 
eans in the Polish Army, and thousands of Polish-Americans, and 
he regrets that the work of the flying squadron composed of 
Americans receives so little attention here. He says the mag- 
nificent services of the American medical contingent under 
Colonel Gilchrist cannot be overestimated, but more equipment 
and an enlarged personnel are needed. The Y. M. C. A. has also 
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done good work, while large accomplishments lie to the credit of 
the Joint Distribution Committee. 

There is a hungry market in Poland for nearly everything 
manufactured in the United States, if the importer can get the 
credit. The Polish business man wants nothing other than 
straight commercial credit, says Mr. Klopstock. He does not care 
for governmental agencies. He is prepared to give good interest 
rates on money, and, if necessary, a participation in his profits, 
if fresh capital that can supply his needs will come in. 

Mr. Klopstock says there are some American business men who 
have “fallen” for the barter idea. He says no one takes it 
seriously in Poland, where it is merely considered as a particu- 
larly clever piece of propaganda that the Bolsheviki put over on 
the rest of the world in their attempt to get recognition. So far 
as Russia is concerned, the consensus of opinions in Poland is to 
the effect that Russia has nothing to exchange, and, when peace 
comes, will even be forced to import food. Barter in Poland is 
at the present time physically impossible, in his estimation, and 
its only approack is in furnishing raw materials to the textile 
factories and accepting part of the finished product in payment. 

Polish banks are in good condition, he reports, and with the 
improvement of the exchange they will be in a better position to 
finance the requirements of Polish merehants. The Edge law 
provides the machinery in the United States for granting credits, 
which should be extended over a period from 18 months to 3 
years. Good Polish securities can be applied as collateral so 
that credits wouk! be secured, and these securities can be made 
available for American banks operating under the Edge law so 
that they could issue their debentures. This would immediately 
affect the exchange situation favorably, so that borrowers would 
have less difficulty in meeting their dollar commitments when due, 
in that they could resume production on a greater scale, and by 
exporting to nearb; markets succeed within a reasonable time in 
stabilizing the economic life of the country. 

Immediate credit for agricultural machinery is particularly 
needed. Once Poland resumes her role as a_ food-exporting 
nation on a large scale, trade would rapidly swing in her favor, 
he thinks. 


To Pardon Debs Would Be to Outrage Patriotic 
Millions. 

Parley P. Christensen¢ Farmer-Labor candidate for President, 
gave to the Associated Press last week a telegram he had sent to 
Senator Harding.and Governor Cox, asking them to join him in a 
request to President Wilson for a pardon for Eugene Debs. The 
George Washington Society, headquarters in Baltimore, thereupon 
directed that a telegram be sent protesting against such proposed 
pardon. The George Washington Society was recently organized 
in Baltimore to combat radicalism and the spread of socialistic 
and Bolshevistic teachings and influences locally and throughout 
the nation. It already has in its membership a number of repre- 
sentative business men, and is outlining an active campaign. The 
assumption by Christensen that Debs is merely a victim of intoler- 
ance was resented as a gross misstatement of fact, and accordingly 
the following telegram was sent to President Wilson, Senator 
Harding, Governor Cox and also to Christensen : 


The pardon of Eugene Debs, a convicted criminal under the law of 
the land, would outrage every sense of justice held sacred by the 
patriotic millions who freely tendered the country, in its hour of 
supreme peril, their utmost endeavors, their every resource and their 
very lives. Still plotting the overthrow of this Government, in league 
with the leaders of Soviet Russia, Debs has earned no claim to 
clemency, and we earnestly protest against any shortening of the 
term he was justly sentenced to serve. Instead of restoring him to 
his worshippers, more of them should, by rights. be sent to join. him. 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON SOCIETY, 
By Albert Phenis, President. 


To Christensen, who is at his home in Salt Lake City, a letter 
was also sent to the following effect: 





As Eugene V. Debs was, by a competent tribunal, found guilty of 
violating a United States Statute, it is a misstatement of the situation 
to say that he is in prison for no other crime than an honest public 
expression of his political views. 

Doing a little loathing on our own part, the George Washington 
Society has authorized me to send you, Senator Harding, Governor Cox 
pase also to the Preseident, a telegram, confirmation of which I 
enclose. 

The newspapers of Sunday carried Senator Harding’s reply to 
Christensen, in which he declined to take the step requested. A 
letter from Secretary Tumulty to the George Washington Society 
stated that the telegram would be brought to President Wilson's 
attention. Governor Cox has apparently not yet acted, and Chris- 
tensen is too far away for an early reply. 


—— 





Big Future Possible for Industrial Alcohol Industry of 
Kentucky. 


Louisville, Ky., July 26—[Special.]—Is the power and indus- 
trial alcohol industry beginning to rise on the ruins of the whiskey 
distilling industry in Kentucky. 

That is a question that a good many business men of vision are 
asking as a consequence of recent movements in the disposition of 
distilleries. The Elk Run Distillery in Louisville, property of the 
Kentucky Distilleries & Warehouse Co., has been equipped for 
the manufacture of industrial alcohol on a large scale, and is said 
to be waiting only the raw material, black-strap molasses, to begin 
operations. 

At Frankfort, Ky., the Industrial Grain Products Co. of New 
York has purchased two distilling plants and will equip them for 
the manufacture of commercial alcohol. 


At Henderson, Ky., George L. Lamden and William Lucken, 
both of Cincinnati, have purchased the Kraver distillery and have 
already awarded a contract to the Corcoran Company of Louis- 
ville to remodel the plant and equip it for the production of 
aleohol. They expect to have it ready for operations in three 
months. 


It is believed that the rapid decline of the gasoline supply and 
the potentialities of alcohol as a substitute are responsible for this 
movement in Kentucky. It is admitted that while it will still be 
some years before alcohol will entirely take the place of gasoline, 
yet alcohol and gasoline in combination are going to be used more 
and more from now on. for the purpose of supplying power to 
automobiles, trucks and aeroplanes. It is claimed that tests show 
that these, when used as a mixture, give power in greater quantity 
and more regularly during the stroke of the piston and produce 
a greater mileage than gasoline alone. 


Moreover, the importance of industrial alcohol in many other 
industries, and especially in time of war, will, it is believed, give 
its manufacture a rapidly growing impetus. Without such alcohol. 
authorities declare the fighting power of the nation would be 
reduced almost to zero. 


However, it is the automotive industry that Kentuckians believe 
give most promise to the manufacture of industrial alcohol. They 
have noted that it was the cities whose industrial growth was 
based upon the development of automobiles, tires and motor acces- 
sories that during the past 15 years have shown the greatest 
growth. For that reason a lot of them are hoping that in Ken- 
tucky’s abandoned distilleries will rise the motor-fuel industry, 
and that as a consequence of its rise, this State during the next 
decade may enjoy some of the growth that came to States such 
as Michigan in the past as a consequence of the marvelous growth 
in the use of motor vehicles. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that, despite the. fact 
that, next to tobacco manufacturing, distilling was Louisville’s 
largest industry in 1914, and it was feared its abandonment would 
be a severe blow to the city, a preliminary report of the industrial 
census by the United States Bureau of the Census shows that the 
present value of its manufactured products is now over $400,000,- 
000 annually. This is almost four times the value of Louisville 
manufactures in 1914, when the industrial census showed an 
annual value of $105,000,000 for industrial products. 


Mexican Demand for American Manufactures. 


San Antonio, Tex., July 23—[Special.]—As a result of an 
extensive circular campaign which is being conducted in Mexico 
by the Mexican Trade Bureau, inquiries have been received by 
that organization for American-made commodities ranging from 
frying-pans to aeroplanes. It is the object of the Mexican Trade 
Bureau to make San Antonio the center for trade with Mexico. 


Other commodities requested include fire extinguishers, ful! 
equipment for fire departments, jute bagging, machinery, agricul- 
tural implements, barrels, school desks, dry goods, hardware, glass- 
ware, railroad box cars, groceries, soap, flour, canned milk, spices. 
lamp globes, fence wire, wrapping paper, notions, buckets, aero 
motors and aeroplane accessories. 

A number of inquiries were also included for agents to sell 
Mexican goods in this country. Two Mexican firms want to rep- 
resent American business houses, and asked for data. 
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Government Regulation Threatens Stability 
of Coal Trade, Domestic and Foreign 


[One of the best informed and keenest students of the coal situation, whose business it is to know 
what is going on and what tendencies are, has written a strong and exceedingly illuminative letter to 
a private correspondent. We are permitted to publish the salient parts of that letter, and the facts it 
brings out are well worth the consideration of business men and the public generally. The letter fol- 


lows.—Editor Manufacturers Record. ] 


When I study the situation today I see that in many respects 
it is similar to what it was in 1917. That is, prices are high, the 
people are in a panic, and various official groups are taking a 
hand in trying to straighten things out. 


My first effort has been to try to make them justify their long- 
time program of regulation of the railroads. They have killed the 
railroads. I want the country to know it. I want to show that 
even they admit it. 


My second effort is to make them justify their cry of coal 
famine. I want them to admit that they caused these prices by 
alarming the people without real reason. 


Coming now to my statement that there is no famine. I don’t 
know whether there is or is not. No one else does. But if I 
assume there is a real famine, I face certain considerations which 
I have to explain, and which I do not want to be forced to explain. 
Also, I face certain consequences to the trade which I would do 
anything to try to avoid. 

1. We coal people are admitting a famine at home and at the 
same moment are increasing our exports. If the famine is real, 
we have no right to export a pound. Which position shall we 
take? 


2. The alleged shortage in New England is the result of a 
mistake in judgment on the part of the New England consumers. 
They guessed that the market was going down when it was actu- 
ally going up. They waited a more opportune time to buy. Now 
that they are caught on the short side of the market, they have 
organized a political cabal to come here and have the consequences 
of their mistake removed by governmental action. If we accept 
their solution of the difficulty, we invite politics into the coal busi- 
ness as a long-time proposition to correct all mistakes of judgment 
by the coal buyers. That is a movement which I am not willing 
to start. 


3. Every cry of famine gives birth to new wagon mines or 
snow birds. Those temporary mines kill the car supply of the 
permanent mines; add unnecessarily to the burden of the railroads 
by compelling them to switch cars in more places to get the same 
tonnage of coal; encourage the mining and loading of dirty coal; 
advance wages to rob the legitimate mines of their labor, and 
bring on another demand for a wage increase, and perhaps a strike 
of the miners, such as you now have in Illinois, and advance 
prices still more because they represent an element which is 
attracted into coal by the price alone. This is killing the coal 
industry, and because it is doing so, it represents a policy which I 
do not care to adopt or to further. 


4. To preach famine only scares the public. When it buys 
through fear, prices rise. High prices anger the public. The 
higher the prices now, the harder the coal trade will have to fight 
for its freedom when Congress reassembles on December 6. 1 
can’t be a party to any such a scheme. 


5. To say now that a real famine cannot be avoided next 
winter is for the coal man to say that private operation of the 
railroads is a failure. That is exactly what the old Railroad 
Administration and the railroad brotherhoods want said. Such a 
policy alienates the friendship of the railroads at a time when 
coal needs every friend it can get and leads to the demand that 
coal be regulated to match that of the carriers and the public 
utilities. When I see the consequences I cannot subscribe to the 
doctrine. 

6. To admit that there is a famine now makes inevitable the 
placing of an export, embargo. If that is ever done, America will 
confess to the world that we can do nothing to meet the world 
demand for coal for years to come. This is fatal. Every suc- 
cessful commercial nation has based its plea for foreign trade 
upon the coal it had to give. Coal was to constitute our most 
forceful bid for foreign trade. We want that foreign trade. We 


have spent $3,500,000,000 of the people’s money to build ships. 
We now own one-third of the world’s shipping. We have built a 
shipping board to outline the shipping policy. We are creating 
American routes over which American ships may travel. Our 
coal exports alone justify those ships and those routes. If we 
stop at the exportation of coal now, we must aim a deadly blow 
at both our foreign trade and our merchant marine. But we 
cannot continue to export coal if it is true that there is a real 
coal famine at home. 


7. I have met in concrete form the demand that we, as a 
people, regulate coal to match the possibilities of the other regu- 
lated industries—the railroads and the public utilities. If we say, 
therefore, that there is a coal famine now—and hence that present 
prices are justified by the law of supply and demand—we must 
admit that the railroads cannot get coal without an assigned car 
order, and that the public utilities cannot buy it at a price 
which they can afford to pay. There is only one answer to that 
admission. That answer is another fuel administrator to fix coal 
prices. 

So, when I see the inevitable consequences of continuing to cry 
out that a coal famine exists I want first to be almighty sure that 
there is a famine. I can see how it is possible, by begging a pre- 
mise, to prove that a famine exists. 


“I can also see how it is possible, by begging another premise, to 
put an equally good foundation under my statement that there is 
not danger of a famine. 

I do not know which premise is correct. No one else does. So, 
voluntarily I assume that there is no famine. I merely select the 
safer course and do so to avoid the inevitable consequences which 
I have outlined. 


Having said so much, I have explained myself. I hope you will 
understand me, even though you do not agree with me. I am 
speaking boldly these days because I realize that we are now 
making these policies which must govern the coal industry for five 
years at least. I cannot believe that we are safe if we decide 
the questions which are necessarily involved, out of consideration 
only for the immediate profit to any group. I am not convinced 
that we are safe if we decide our trade policy without some con- 
sideration being given to the seven points which I have raised. 
Even so, you and I know that these seven points are only the 
beginning of the complexities of the present coal situation. 





Important Coal-Mining Developments in Eastern 
Kentucky. 


Harlan, Ky., July 24—[Special.]—The organization of the Vir- 
ginia Coal and Coke Corporation at Roanoke, Va., a few days 
ago with $10,000,000 capital means much to Harlan and other 
Eastern Kentucky counties. The center of the developments will 
be in Harlan county, along the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
although Letcher, Perry, Pike and other counties are to be pene- 
trated by development forces. Large capital will be expended in 
the new work. It is said that two or three branch lines of rail- 
road will be necessary. 

The movement of coal cars into the Harlan field has been more 
satisfactory than for some time past. It is said today that coal 
operators are averaging about 75 per cent, and could use an addi- 
tional 25 per cent, with improved conditions in the labor situation. 
Labor has improved to a marked extent, and production has 
increased. 

In Letcher county the Consolidated Fuel Co. of Pittsburgh is 
acquiring other properties surrounding Dalna, the central loca- 
tion of their big plant. Considerable work is going on just out 
from Blackey in the new plant of the Woodburn Coal Co. 
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Important Additions to Monroe Industries—Louisiana 
School Building Program, Costing Several Million 
Dollars, in Progress. 


Monroe, La., July 24—[Special.]—The Ouachita Valley Glass 
Co. of Bastrop will complete its $250,000 addition to its glass- 
manufacturing plant by October and will employ an additional 
force of 200 men. This company is composed of business men of 
Union City, Winchester, Farmland, Richmond, Fountain City and 
New Castle, all in Indiana. The officers are: President, Judge 
Theo. Sharkey; vice-president and general manager, G. Walter 
Hiatt ; secretary, Miss Belle Wall; treasurer, Miss Zara G. Scott; 
factory director, W. L. Summers. The corporation is organized 
under the laws of Indiana and manufactures food containers, glass 
bottles, boxes and cartons for containers. The company recently 
completed 50 cottages for its force of 300 workmen and their 
families, and is planning to begin work at once on 50 additional 
houses. The manufacturing plants turn out 40 tons of glass every 
24 hours. 


Indiana capitalists have bought an 80-acre tract of land from 
W. L. Dowdy of Monroe at Hancock Mills, on the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, 12 miles from Monroe. Plans are under way to organize 
a million-dollar company for the purpose of manufacturing carbon 
black and gasoline. The company will erect a $750,000 plant at 
Hancock Mills, according to officials of the company here now. 
They paid $20,000 for the Dowdy tract. 


One of the most important school-building programs in the his- 
tory of northeastern and central Louisiana, involving several 
millions of dollars, is now in. progress. At Monroe three school 
buildings, two for white and one for colored pupils, is being built 
at a cost of $250,000. More than $200,000 will be. expended in 
Jackson parish for school buildings, and similar building programs 
are in progress or are planned in five or six other parishes of the 
State. Work will begin within 30 days on the Eros, Jackson 
parish, school building, which was destroyed by a cyclone several 
months ago, the building to cost $40,000. In Jackson parish plans 
are under way for the construction of a $40,000 school building 
at Quitman, a $40,000 building at Hood’s Mill, a $40,000 building 
at Vernon and a $15,000 building at Womack, with several smaller 
school buildings. Other important building plans under way are 
for the construction of schools at Dubach, Lincoln parish, at a 
cost of $50,000; a $50,000 building at Winnsboro, Lincoln parish ; 
a $12,500 school building at McGinty, Morehouse parish; a 
$12,500 school building at Jones, Morehouse parish; a $50,000 
school building at Oak Ridge, East Carroll parish; a $15,000 
building at Kelly, Caldwell parish; a $70,000 building at Jones- 
ville; a $60,000 building at Sicily Island; a $12,000 building at 
Manifest; a $60,000 building at Marion; a $40,000 building at 
Bernice, and a $30,000 building at Briceland.. In many other 
parishes there are important building plans for schools that will 
be worked out within the next 30 days. 

The city of Monroe, which owns its publie utilities, will be 
enabled to supply electric lights and power and water at a cheaper 
figure than ever known before when the new electric-light and 
power and water-works plants are completed here, according to 
Mayor Arnold Bernstein. Vast resources of gas in the North- 
eastern Louisiana fields will furnish the fuel supply, thus enabling 
this city to give cheaper water and power than has ever been 
undertaken before in the South, the mayor states. The city will 
also endeavor to reduce the street-railway fares next winter on 
the Monroe Municipal Street Railway Co. lines. 





Manufacturing Tractors at Mobile. 


Tractor production has been begun by the Mobile (Ala.) Trac- 
tor Co., which has completed the first unit of its plant, and 
has orders on file amounting to $2,000,000. This company’s 
product is a one-man tractor, designed for attachment to any 
seeding, cultivating or harvesting machine; the orders including 
300 for a Georgia dealer and 100 for shipment to Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden. The completed unit of the new works is a 
fireproof building 306 feet long by 78 feet wide, of iron and steel 
on a 6-foot concrete foundation, with 32.000 panels of glass and 
200 lighting units. Preparations are being made to erect another 
unit, this to be three buildings of similar design on a 306x78-foot 
site. 
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Danville Having Its Greatest Building Boom. 


Danville, Va., July 20—[Special.]—Local investors do not 
believe that they have anything to regret in starting building 
operations in Danville, even with the market for material uncer- 
tain. The courage of a few has instilled confidence into others, 
with the result that today there is fully $5,000,000 worth of con- 
struction work in actual progress. The two largest items are the 
giant concrete structure of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills, which is maintaining good headway and which will be 
finished, if all goes well, by November 1, and the Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co. plant, another all-concrete building. Three million 
dollars is invested in these two structures. The Westbrook 
Elevator Co. building is rapidly nearing completion; the three- 
story Crowell garage is also about done. The local textile corpo- 
ration is losing no time in entering upon its million-dollar project 
in building additional homes for operatives, 50 at Schoolfield and 
50 in North Danville. Two large dry goods stores and a new 
theater are going up on part of the property bared by the 
destructive fire of last January, and early in the coming fall the 
Danville Masons will start building their million-dollar temple. 
In addition to these major projects, there are several homes going 
up, and just now there is much buying of property at Stokesland, 
where next spring a dozen or more wealthy residents will establish 
a summer colony. At Stokesland is the Danville Golf Club, and 
half a dozen summer homes’ are already planned. 

Good-roads work is progressing in this vicinity most satisfac- 
torily, and by September farmers will be enabled to travel over 
durable roads, where before their tobacco wagons became mired. 
The building boom is the greatest ever known here, additions to 
factories and tobacco warehouses being specially large items. 





A Claim That High Prices of Lumber Were Partly 
Responsible for Slump in Housebuilding. 


Abnormally high lumber prices were in part responsible for the 
arrest of the housebuilding movement within the last few months, 
according to a report submitted to the Senate by the Forest Serv- 
ice of the Agricultural Department. 

During the latter half of 1919 and the early months of 1920, 
says the report, lumber prices in the United States increased more 
sharply and to far higher points than were ever known. before. 
In March, 1920, average mill prices had increased 300 per cent 
and more over 1914. “Present prices, though somewhat lower, are 
still excessive, and yield profits unjustified by costs,’’ says the 
report. 

Lumber prices, however, do not tell the whole story. Restricted 
eredit, difficulty and delay in securing material and the impossi- 
bility of getting many of the grades desired tend to make the con 
struction of a home at the present time a highly uncertain and 
speculative venture and take it out of the reach of large numbers 
of people. 

According to figures of the United States Housing Corporation, 
the report states, normally 30 per cent of the number of buildings 
constructed are dwellings. In 1919, however, dwellings were only 
15.per cent. Even before the war 1,000,000 families in the United 
States desired houses. In 1919 only 70,000 houses were built. 
when 500,000 were required to meet the demand. In 1918 house 
construction was still less than in 1919. 

The total cost of houses has increased proportionately, the 
report states. “A frame house built in Washington, D. C., in 
1917 for $6250 is now being duplicated from original plans at a 
cost of $12,250.” 





Arkansas’ Only Electric Steel Foundry to Be Placed 
in Operation Soon. 


Pine Bluff, Ark., July 23—[Special.]|—The only electric steel 
foundry in the State of Arkansas has been installed here by the 
Standard Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., and will shortly be placed 
in operation. The plant will .be one of the few similar plants 
west of the Mississippi River. Owing to difficulty with the trans- 
formers, immediate opening of the plant has been delayed. Cast 
ings up to 3000 pounds in weight will be turned out. F. L. Dilley 
is the owner of the plant; Ed Dilley, assistant manager. 
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Admiral Benson Declares That Shipping Board Will Prevent 
Congestion of Traffic in a Few Ports and Break Up Monopoly* 


By ADMIRAL BENSON, Chairman of the Shipping Board. 


It is the duty of all Americans to advocate the upbuilding of 
the merchant marine in the most friendly spirit, always bearing in 
mind that other nations are even more dependent upon a suc- 
cessful merchant marine than the United States. However, no 
foreigner should attempt to dictate to us where or under what 
conditions our ships are to be run. 

Recently a definite drive has been made upon Section 28 of the 
New Merchant Marine Act. The discriminatory features of the 
law are not intended as a club over foreign competitors. They 
are merely there as a means to force our competitors to play the 
game fairly. Foreign shipping interests must stop their discrimi- 
nations against American vessels if they do not wish us to resort 
to the use of Section 28. 

In planning steamship service the Board proposes to break 
up the monopoly heretofore held by a few Atlantic seaports. 
Services will be maintained at American ports with the view 
to relieving congestion of railroads and of bringing goods to 
the seaports nearest the point of consumption. Monopoly of 
shipping heretofore held by large seaports has retarded the devel- 
opment of the merchant marine. The bad facilities for the loading 
and discharging of vessels and the spirit of indifference of many 
commercial interests have done much to curb proper growth of the 
shipping interests in this country. By logically spreading ship- 
ping, the spirit of competition will be aroused among the various 
seaports of this land, to the advantage of all. 

~ 7” ak 

Wednesday afternoon, July 21, in less than an hour, seven ves- 
sels 401 feet long and of 7825 deadweight tons each, will enter the 
Delaware as a result of one day’s launchings at Hog Island ship- 
yard, representing 54,775 deadweight tons of shipping. These 
seven ships of the fabricated steel type are a small part of the 
nearly 1,000,000 deadweight tons of Hog Island ships now in 
service. These seven ships represent the last of the 122 built at 
this yard since August 5, 1918. 

I am particularly delighted to refer to this record because of 
the widespread impression created early in the history of our war 
emergency ship construction program that our ships were strictly 
of an emergency character and would not stand the wear and tear 
of peace service. As a matter of fact, while some of the Govern- 
ment ships are not altogether satisfactory, the bulk of the ton- 
nage is not only seaworthy, but of an efficient type. Hog Island, 
which bore the brunt of criticism, can point to a record of its 
ships that is nearly 100 per cent efficient. 

Despite the severe winter and the heavy seas, insurance returns 
show that the ship losses sustained by the Government are below 
normal. This is the best evidence to me that the bulk of our 
merchant marine is as near the standard as one could expect. 

At the close of the fiscal year June 30, 1920, 41 direct service 
lines of cargo vessels, employing 134 Shipping Board vessels of 
860,180 deadweight tons, had been established in trading between 
United States ports and Central and South American ports. The 
principal lines‘are operating from Atlantic and Gulf ports to the 
East Coast of South America. In this service the Shipping Board 
has established 23 lines, operating 94 vessels of 648,504 deadweight 
tons. During the month of May, 1920, 19 vessels of 104,974 dead- 
weight tons carried 54,907 long tons of cargo to ports on the East 
Coast of South America from Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

From Atlantic and Gulf ports to the West Coast of South 
America 10 direct service lines are operating 28 vessels of 151,686 
deadweight tons of Shipping Board vessels. 

From the Pacific Coast four direct service lines are operating 
to ports on the West Coast of South America four vessels of 
21,800 deadweight tons of Shipping Board vessels. 

To the East Coast of South America from the Pacific Coast 
ports one line is operating two vessels of 15,000 deadweight tons. 

To Central American ports there are three lines established 
operating six vessels of 23,190 deadweight tons. 

The Shipping Board has established direct cable communica- 





*Extracts from an address delivered July 19 before the Summer 
School of Pan-American and Foreign Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


tions with Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and Panama, and in- 
direct or feeder service to Santos, Pernambuco and Bahia from 
Rio de Janeiro. 

To Montevideo, Rosario and Santa Fe from Buenos Aires. 
The Panama Service is for distribution in the Canal zone only. 


New Orleans Profiting by Development of New 
Merchant Marine. 


New Orleans, La., July 24—[Special.]—Through the merchant 
marine of the Shipping Board the South is coming into its own. 
It is realizing the development of which it is capable. This is 
shown in the increase in population, wealth, business and indus- 
tries of the Southern ports and of the back country. It is espe- 
cially true of New Orleans, which is the largest port in the South 
and is getting most of the ships of the new merchant marine. 

Nine months ago there were not 75 Shipping Board vessels 
sailing into the Gulf of Mexico. Now there are 184, and 18 more, 
under construction in Gulf ports, will be put into the Gulf trade 
as soon as completed. They range from 5000 to 9000 tons. 

Only the North Atlantic division has more Shipping Board 
allocations than the Gulf division. The North Atlantic division, 
including New York, Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Portland, has 615 vessels. The Gulf division, including New 
Orleans, Pensacola, Mobile and Galveston and other Texas ports, 
has 184. Half of it is allocated to New Orleans. 

The increase in tonnage has been 1n greater proportion in the 
Gulf division than in the North Atlantic, illustrating how rapidly 
this region is forging to the front. 

The total seagoing merchant marine of the United States on 
June 30 consisted of 8404 vessels of 11,278,741 gross tons. Of 
this the Shipping Board owns 1502 vessels of 6,232,246 gross 
tons. Of the total owned by the Shipping Board, 675 of 2,521,- 
712 deadweight tons are vessels of less than 500 tons each. 

The tonnage at present controlled by the Shipping Board, ex- 
elusive of. vessels operated by the army, are distributed in the 
various trades as folows: Thirty per cent in Northern Europe, 
10 per cent in Southern Europe, 3 per cent in Africa, 1% per 
cent in transpacific, 11 per cent in South America, 9 per cent in 
West Indies and Caribbean, 7 per cent in domestic service, 3 per 
cent in operating between foreign ports. 

Of the steel vessels owned by the Shipping Board, 615 are oper- 
ating from North Atlantic ports, 62 from South Atlantie ports, 
184 from Gulf ports, 113 from Pacific ports, 74 are employed in 
coastwise service, 63 are operating between foreign ports, 121 are 
ut present unallocated to any designated berth liner service. 


Will Organize Gulf Coast Ports Association. 


A meeting of the North Florida Chamber of Commerce will be 
held at Pensacola, Fla., on Friday, August 6, in the Auditorium 
of the San Carlos Hotel, at 10.30 o’clock, when definite steps will 
be taken for the organization of the “Gulf Coast Ports Associa- 
tion.” The North Florida Chamber was active in reviving inter- 
est in the Atlantic-to-Mississippi Canal project, and will now turn 
its attention to getting proper recognition and development of all 
Gulf ports. Invitations have been sent to all chambers of com- 
merce in cities along the Gulf coast from Key West to Texas, and 
the Governors of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas have been asked to appoint delegates. The North Florida 
Chamber of Commerce embraces 20 of the 54 counties of Florida 
and includes the ports of Pensacola, St. Andrews, Port St. Joe, 
Apalachicola and Carrabelle. 





Steam Shovel Crane Man Wanted. 
[Telegram to Manufacturers Record.] 
Bath, S. C., July 26. 
We need a steam shovel crane man. Can you put us in touch 
with one? THE MCNANEE KAoLin Co. 
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Labor Union Longshoremen Refuse to Work, So 
Open-Shop Policy Is Adopted—Results Show 
Wisdom of Change. 


New Orleans, La., July 18—[Special.]—What happens when 
a union calls an unjustified strike is shown on the Southern 
Pacific wharves in New Orleans. The union falls of its own 
weight. 

Coastwise longshoremen began a series of strikes in January 
of this year against the sanction of their international officers. 
The crisis touched New Orleans at the Southern Pacific docks, 
over which is handled most of the merchandise from Eastern 
centers to New Orleans. Service was tied up several weeks, and 
business bore terrible losses. 


The management tried by every means in its power to get 
the union labor back on the job. Then it declared the open shop. 

Little by little it built up a new organization of freight han- 
dlers, until now it has all the men it can possibly use and is 
turning away about 150 applicants for work a day, according to 
E. E. Lamberton, assistant manager in charge. 


“Stealage has dropped to practically nothing,” said Mr. 
Lamberton, comparing the open shop with the closed-shop condi- 
tions. “With the union in power the stealage increased 3000 
per cent in the past few years. Efficiency, too, has shown 
a great increase. Under union conditions, the average efficiency 
was 547 pounds per man per hour. Now the efficiency is 642 
pounds per man per hour, and the rate is rising as the new force 
is being accustomed to the work.” 

An interesting fact, said Mr. Lamberton, is that union labor 
is helping break the strike. When the metal workers of 
New Orleans struck, two months ago, not being satisfied with 
80 cents an hour, a number of them went to work as “scab” long- 
shoremen for 60 cents an hour. They are still on the job. When 
there was a walkout of the skilled employes of a large alcohol 
plant in New Orleans, many of them also joined the non-union 
force with which Mr. Lamberton is building the most efficient 
working organization on the river front. 

“Full steamship service*is now being maintained,” continued 
Mr. Lamberton. “The ships are not being loaded as heavily as 
formerly, because of congestion in New York and Havana. In 
New York the merchants are not getting the freight to and from 
the wharves as fast as they should; and in Havana, harbor con- 
ditions are very congested. If it was not for this, we would be 
working a full force of men here, and be turning them away, too. 

“The ship in port now, the Creole, has 320 longshoremen dis- 
charging her. No other ship in port has more than 80 men. 
Ordinarily we would use about 450 men on the Creole, but she is 
not fully loaded, and we can get her unloaded in the regular time 
with 320. 

“Under normal conditions, we have 800 to 900 longshoremen on 
our payroll. Now we have 450, but we could have a great deal 
more. There are plenty of applicants. 

“My information is that 50 per cent of our old employes want 
to come back to us. We would like to have them. Some of them 
have been with the company 25 years. But they are held back 
partly by intimidation, partly by the propaganda of the radicai 
element in the International Longshoremen’s Association, for the 
president, Mr. T. V. O’Connor, tried by every means in his power 
to prevent the strike. 


“But whether they come back or not, the Southern Pacific will 
be able to recruit its working force to any strength needed, and do 
it as soon as the need arises. We are turning away as many as 
150 men a day now.” 

“Will you ever recognize the coastwise longshoremen’s union 
again?’ Mr. Lamberton was asked. 

“I would recommend that the company withdraw the service 
first,” he said. 

The company, however, is not fighting union labor. Mr. Lam- 
berton announces that it will employ any man, regardless of his 
religion, politics and affiliations, if he is a good workman. The 
following general order was recently issued: 

“By direction of the management, this company will resume 
operations under such regulations as may be deemed advisable, 
engaging whomever the company pleases, but with no general 
discrimination against any men who are now on strike. 

“Notice is hereby given that any employe guilty of intimidation, 


assault or interference of company’s employes or company busi- 
ness will not be permitted to work on Sunset Docks in future. 

“All men are urged to report for duty at once, as we are build- 
ing up a new organization, and do not propose to let anyone out 
to make room for others.” 





Declares That Departrnent of Labor Enmissaries 
Declined to Receive Statistical Material Relating 
to Non-Union Workers. 


Atlanta, Ga., July 24—[Special.]—Declaring that the United 
States Department of Labor is controlled by organized labor ; that 
the sympathies of many of its agents are entirely on the side of 
labor, and that Secretary W. B. Wilson himself carries a union 
labor card, a bulletin has been sent to all members of the Southern 
Metal Trades Association from the Atlanta headquarters of the 
organization. 

The bulletin tells of the recent visit to this section of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Labor who called upon prominent 
manufacturers of the iron and steel industry presumably to secure 
statistical information concerning labor. The various manufac- 
turers who were visited by these representatives, however, state 
that they would take no information concerning non-union 
workers; all: they would take was information about union men 
in compiling their statistics, and as a result they left a great many 
plants empty-handed, for the manufacturers refused to give out 
this information unless all of the labor in their plants was 
included. 

Letters concerning this matter were at once sent to the Atlanta 
headquarters by those manufacturers who were members of the 
Southern Metal Trades Association, resulting in the bulletin being 
issued, which, in addition, cites many other instances of favoritism 
toward union labor on the part of the United States Department 
of Labor. 





State-Wide Advertising Campaign for Open Shop in 
Georgia. 

Atlanta. Ga., July 23—[Special.]—The Southern Metal Trades 
Association, the Employers’ Association of Atlanta and the Geor- 
gia Manufacturers’ Association have affiliated their interests in 
a co-operative advertising campaign to be carried on over the 
State in behalf of the open shop. The campaign. which has been 
planned and prepared by the George W. Ford Company, adver- 
tising agents, of Atlanta, consists of 26 double-page advertise- 
ments which will be published for 26 consecutive weeks in the 
28 daily newspapers of Georgia. There is nothing sensational 
about the campaign—it carries the plain, unvarnished truth, 


» picturing the differences between the closed shop and the open 


shop conditions of work. One full page is devoted to the many 
undesirable features of the closed shop; the other page is devoted 
to the many excellent features that make the open-shop prin- 
ciples of work desirable from the standpoint both of the working- 
man himself and the public welfare. 

Purely and simply this is an educational campaign directed 
mainly to the working men and women of the State that they may 
see the advantages to them of working under open-shop condi- 
tions. The arguments advanced cannot be denied, and it is highly 
probable that when the advertisements have been published union 
labor and the closed-shop advocates will have lost lost their grip 
entirely on every part of Georgia’s industrial life. 





Heavy Mexican Demand for Texas Lumber. 

Eagle Pass, Tex.. July 24—[Special.]|—Many cars of lumber, 
mine props and railroad crossties are being shipped to Mexico at 
this time, as is shown by the records of the custom-houses at 
Eagle Pass, Laredo, Brownsville, El] Paso and Nogales. The 
demand for mine props is especially heavy, due, it is stated, to 
the activity of placing many mines in readiness for operation 
after a long period of inability to keep them in a state of repair. 
These timbers, as well as the lumber and crossties, come chiefly 
from the mills of East Texas. It is stated that large quantities of 
Lumber and other building materials are being shinped by water 
to Tampico from Beaumont. As soon as the work of rehabili- 
tating the railroads gets well started the demand for crossties 
will be greatly increased. Many thousands of miles of track will 
have to be practically rebuilt, particularly in the matter of laying 
new crossties and constructing new bridges. 
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The Problem of Barter As It Relates to Manufactured 
Products of the East and Farm Products of the West 


By B. C. BiecerstaFF, Editorial Staff, Daily Drovers’ Telegram, Kansas City, Mo. 


New York, July 24 

Traveling east from Kansas City to Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston and to New York, one gets some ideas that may be pro- 
vincial, but they set many inquiries working in the mind of the 
provincial traveler. 

Everybody here in New York seems to be well fed, just like 
everyone appears to be well fed in Buffalo and Boston and Cleve- 
land. But where does this food come from? Everyone seems to 
be well clothed, but where does the cotton and the wool for the 
fabrics they wear come from? Is not the balance of domestic 
trade against the East and against the corn belt and the cotton 
and wool belt States? Money seems to go East rapidly when it 
starts out to buy steel products, fabrics, clothing and the manu- 
factures of the East that the West uses. When it starts back 
West to buy meat and bread and wool and cotton, it seems to take 
a long time to get back to the sources of production. Why? Why 
does not the East willingly lend the West more of the money that 
it takes in the balance of domestic trade? Will the East ever go 
hungry for our Western and Southern food products, our breads 
and our meats? Will we out West ever lack for the manufactured 
products of the East? Then, too, has not the East taken over 
too much activity in manufacturing, so that the labor supply of 
the country is not in balance? 

I fear that unless something is done to straighten out our trans- 
portation problems, the East may suffer for foods, while we 
out West have raw foodstuffs accumulated in great quantities. 
We will lack for the manufactures that we draw from the East, 
and with domestic trade tied up to a great extent by slowed-down 
transportation facilities we may need Eastern money more than 
we do now, and our need now is acute enough, for we Western 
folks are constant borrowers, and our greatest wealth is in the 
unearned increment on our lands, for we are buying, too, much 
more of the East than we are seling to them to pile up any great 
monetary or cash wealth. 

Our national industry is a matter of barter. New York, the 
metropolis of the world, turns out a great variety of manufactured 
articles and jobs or sells a great many more. New England gives 
us our shoes, and Pittsburgh and Cleveland our steel. Detroit 
gives us our automobiles, Chicago and Kansas City and Omaha 
our dressed beef. 

Now, do not think that these commodities are given away, for 
they are not, but the manufactures of the industrial sections are 
bartered for the bread and meat, the cotton and the corn that 
comes from the West and Southwest. It is a gigantic swapping 
of products, and all of us live through its workings, and none 
could live well, and probably not long, were our national bartering 
to cease functioning. 

But somebody has to act as the burden-bearer of the products 
that pass to and fro across the continent in this process of barter- 
ing bread and meat for shoes and clothes, and cotton and corn for 
steel and machinery, and if the, burden-bearer gets tired, or 
snowed in, or breaks: down, then we miss that portion of the 
things that we take as our toll in the bartering that is going on 
all the while. 

The burden-bearer must work constantly to make our national 
bartering, its financing and its ultimate ends, that of supplying 
people with essentials, successful. 

Viewed from New York city, which is far, far from the Kansas 
City Stockyards, it appears to a Western observer that the indus 
trial sections of the East have put the economic situation out of 
gear in an effort at superproduction. The cars needed to haul the 
grains of the West to the mills and elevators of the East are 
engaged in local traffic in the industrial sections, so that we are 
told that 78 per cent of all the covered car equipment of the rail- 
ways of the country is east of a line running south from Chicago. 

In other words, the commendable effort of the East to produce 
plenty of geods to barter to the West for its wheat and corn and 
beef and wool has taken up so much of the railway equipment 
that we of the West are handicapped for lack of cars. This effort 
of the East to secure superproduction has also resulted in a deple- 
tion of our Western labor supply. Our labor has flocked to the 


well-paid industrial centers of the East, getting away from the 
eight-hour day, twice a day, on Western farms and ranches. 

Your well-paid Eastern labor also seems to be unwilling to hold 
up the hands of the great burden-bearer of the country, the rail- 
ways, so that both the East and the West are affected by lack of 
transportation facilities to carry on the great national bartering. 

The West is underproduced and underserved—underserved by 
the railways that are in the throes of a congestion in the East, 
and labor problems that preclude any possibility of an immediate 
relief from the economic snowstorm that has tied them up; that 
has caused a lack of covered car equipment; that has caused a 
lack of labor with which to repair cars and improve roadbeds for 
the railways, like the Western farmers, operating in most in- 
stances at a loss, are unable to compete with profitable industry 
when it comes to hiring capital, which, in turn, is used for the 
employment of high-priced labor, and for purchasing high-priced 
materials to put into the things that go to make railway service. 

But have the farmers of the West been operating at a loss of 
late? Cattle have been marketed at the Kansas City stockyards 
in the last 90 days that netted their feeders a loss of as much as 
$120 per head, but it is hard to make New Yorkers believe this to 
be true. Some have seen the Wall Street Journal’s prediction of 
$1 a pound beefsteak, a prediction based on an interview with 
George S. Hovey, a banker in the stockyards at Kansas City, but 
New York is not frightened as yet as to a beef shortage. Money 
is plentiful here and labor getting a high wage. 

It is difficult here in New York city to believe that wheat is 
piled up on the ground in West Texas, rotting, and that the losses 
sustained by the West Texas wheat growers is greater than that 
sustained by the cattle industry in the three-year drouth period 
that ushered in the war period for Texas and which cut the cattle 
supply of Texas more than 4,000,000 head. But the distance from 
Texas to New York city is not so far that one can forget that O. 
P. Jones, president of the First National Bank of Shamrock, Tex., 
made the statement in Kansas City last week relative to com- 
parable losses on wheat for lack of box cars to move it as against 
cattle losses in Texas for three years prior to September of 1918. 

Texas has a normal cattle population of about 11,000,000 head, 
and take 4,000,000 head from the number and one can ‘see why 
cattle receipts at the five Western markets decreased 235,000 
head in the first six months of the present year as compared with 
the receipts at these same five markets in the first six months of 
1919. 

Eastern shoe manufacturers were willing during the war period 
to pay a high price for our Western hides to be made into shoes 
to send back westward, there to be sold at good profits, thereby 
adding another phase of the situation that coaxed young and 
immature cattle to the Western markets in trainloads. Consider 
that the shortage of 235,000 head of cattle at Western markets for 
the first six months of 1920 means a shortage of 235,000,000 
pounds of dressed beef, and one has cause to ponder on the predic- 
tion that New York city will have to pay $1 a pound for beefsteak 
in the near future. 

The shortage of hogs at the five principal Western markets for 
the first six months of 1920 was 1,689,000 head, or in dressed pork 
aggregating 337,780,000 pounds. Sheep at the five Western mar- 
kets for the first six months of 1920 decreased 339,000 head from 
the first six months of 1919, a decrease of 19,950,000 pounds of 
lamb and mutton. Livestock production was decreased because 
of the losses sustained on declining markets following the armis- 
tice, and because of the desire of livestock producers to get from 
under the dangers attendant on carrying their livestock when 
their invoices were declining in value and.the collateral that 
secured their bank loans diminishing in value. Animals marketed 
following the close of the war carried with them a war-time cost 
of production, the highest production cost era that livestock farm- 
ing ever experienced, and the livestock farmers passed from the 
war period into a marketing period that was the most disastrous, 
financially, ever experienced by the industry. The supply of hogs 
and dressed pork can be increased or dimnished every six months, 
for a crop of hogs come on to a finish every six months, while it 
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takes three years to mature a bovine and one year to produce a 
crop of sheep. 

Ynormous shrinks have attended the movement of most animals 
from the farm to markets ever since the transportation systems 
of the country became affected by slow movements and lack of 
cars. Many pounds of meat, produced on the backs of farm 
animals at a great cost, and without profit, too, have been lost by 
delays in transit in the last three years, and this passed into an 
intangible and economic loss and waste, for no one can eat meats 
that pass away in shrinkage in transit, so the farmer lost all that 
he put into the production of the meats that thus passed away 
and the public was deprived of just that much needed meat. 

As an example of the slowness of shipments of livestock in 
transit, it takes 11 days to get a shipment of horses from Kansas 
City to Boston nowadays, where it formerly took five, and just 
that much is added to the cost of the big Kansas draft horses and 
mules that move from the Kansas City market to Boston, there to 
be distributed to the Maine logging camp trade or to the heavy 
hauling centers of the industrial sections of New England. Cattle 
that move up from the warm breeding ranges of Texas to Kansas 
to summer pasture have the same delays to contend with, only the 
shrinkages on horses in transit are not counted, for people do 
not eat horses, but a six-day added feeding period on horses in 
transit from Kansas City to New York and Boston is an item of 
added cost to horse buyers. After cattle are finished in the 
summer grazing areas of Kansas and Oklahoma, and in the moun- 
tain ranges of the Northwest, they have to move to market under 
serious delays, thereby taking the second shrink. Livestock is an 
expedited traffic movement, and the financial losses, caused by 
piled-up interest charges while manufactures are in transit, are 
not applicable to livestock, but shrinkages in transit put most 
animals in a comparable category to merchandise when transit 
delays are considered. 

So much for the meat supply of the country. Now-for the bread 
that sandwiches the meat. Americans naturally slant one eye on 
Kansas when they say “Give us this day our daily bread,” but 
wheat production out in Kansas has come to be a problem, because 
of the increased costs of production. Kansas wheat raisers have 
been forced to bid against automobile makers; steel mills, shoe and 
other factories for their labor supply, and the margin of profit 
being lacking, they could not meet the competition, so labor has 
moved eastward, and the hegira started during the war period. 

The average cost of wheat production per acre in Kansas in 
1919 was $25.20, according to the data gathered from every town- 
ship in the State by J. C. Mohler, secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture. The average return per acre for wheat sold was 
$24.77, leaving a net loss of 48 cents per acre. The greatest items 
of increased production costs were labor and farm machinery. 

Jastern labor conditions could not be met by the wheat farmers 
of Kansas. Now they have a great deal of the 1919 wheat crop 
piled up on their farms, in their bins and granaries, because of 
lack of cars to move it, and the new crop, probably 151,000,000 
bushels, is on hand, and the wheat growers have been forced to 
borrow money to finance the new crop’s cutting, thrashing and 
handling, because they have not sold the major portion of their 
1919 crop. They have not failed to sell the 1919 crop because 
there is no one to buy, not at all, but there is a lack of cars to 
move the wheat, and the lack becomes more acute daily. The 
East may want Western bread and meat before it gets what we 
have to send to them, and in the meantime, with money sec«rce, 
because our collateral and assets are frozen up, we out West are 
buying less, for the reason that we have little money to buy with. 
It is squarely up to the Eastern’ industrialist to help us get cars 
to move our products East, and in doing this they will supply 
ears to take us the things we need and must have. 





Two Large Sales of West Virginia Timber. 


Charleston, W. Va., July 24—[Special.]—Development of the 
timber resources of Fayette and Nicholas counties. West Virginia, 
on a large scale is presaged by the sale of more than 10.000 deres 
of timber by the Nuttall Estate to two lumber companies well 
known in West Virginia. The sale was just consummated at 
Philipsburg, Pa., by the trustees of the estate. One tract of 
3300 acres was purchased by the Babcock Lumber Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which has been operating on a large scale in recent 
years in West Virginia. For many years, in fact, the company 
operated in the Blackfork district of Tucker county, finally cutting 


over the entirevacreage available. The Babcock people also own 
a large acreage in the Eastern Pan Handle on the South Branch 
of the Potomac River. 

The other purchaser was the Wilderness Lumber Co., of which 
Teter Carroll of Charleston is president. The Wilderness Com- 
pany purchased, it is understood, 10,000 acres from the Nuttall 
istate. 

While in neither case was the consideration made public, there 
is every reason to believe that the price paid for the timber was 
above rather than below $50 an acre. If that is the case, the 
sale netted the Nuttall Estate at least $515,000. 

As both the Babcock Company and the Wilderness Company 
are known as operating companies, there is no doubt that the 
timber acreage purchased will be developed at an early date. 
although there has been no announcement to that effect. 

Holdings of the Nuttall Estate in West Virginia originally 
amounted to about 27,000 acres, a part of which has been leased 
and sold. 





Important Transaction in Pine Stumpage. 


Gulfport, Miss., July 21—[Special.]—Announcement is made 
here that the Hercules Powder Co. of Wilmington, Del., has pur- 
chased from the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. of Hattiesburg title to 
all pine stumps on about 75,000 acres of cut-over pine land. 
Twenty-six thousand acres of the land is located in Lamar county. 

Millions of pine stumps, heretofore considered practically worth- 
less, are embraced in the deal. The Hercules Powder Co. will use 
the stumps in its wood-reduction plant now in course of con- 
struction at Hattiesburg. Turpentine, pine oil and charcoal will 
be the finished products of the stumps. 

This large deal is the result of experiments made by the com- 
pany at a plant built near Gulfport for experimental purposes. 
It was found that the pine stumps could be turned to profit by a 
simple process, and the company is now going into the business 
on a large scale. 

One of the most important features of this transaction, and one 
that is attracting wide attention, is that the clearing of the stumps 
from the land will make thousands of acres of fertile soil immedi- 
ately available for farming purposes. It is understood that when 
the stumps are removed the land will be sold to farm settlers on 
long-time payments. 

Lumbermen and landowners who have been watching the ex- 
periments of the Hercules Powder Co. believe that the problem 
of clearing cut-over pine lands for agricultural purposes has at 
last been solved. The stumps are removed from the land by a 
blasting process. This will give the company a market for its 
powder, while a large percentage of the charcoal will be used 
in the manufacture of explosives. 


Improvement in Kentucky Coal-Mining Situation. 


Whitesburg, Ky., July 19—[Special.]—Better movement of coal 
ears and the high price being paid for coal have brought on a 
general revival in the mining industry of Eastern Kentucky. 
There is not an idle mine today, while many small wagon mines 
have been opened all along the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
Many new and large corporations are coming into the territory 
and making extensive developments, while-old operating companies 
are increasing and some of them have expectations of almost 
doubling up on their output before the end of the year. The 
movement of coal cars has increased at least 20 per cent within 
the past 30 days, and continued improvement, it is believed, will 
be in order. 

At Lynch, on the Cumberland River, where the United States 
Coal & Coke Co. has a large plant, there are still varied improve- 
ments under way, with new developments planned for an early 
date. It is expected that no less than 15,000 tons will be mined 
daily in that plant before the end of the year. Within the past 
two weeks there has been noted improvement in the labor situ- 
ation, hundreds of farmers, having completed their own work, 
returning to the mines until the crop times come next year. 
Thousands of outside laborers are also coming into the Elkhorn- 
Hazard fields. 

The South East Coal Co., operating at Millstone and Seco, in 
the Elkhorn field, have announced another new coal development, 
the construction of a modern mining town. It is planned to have 
a daily capacity of 3000 tons. 
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The Law of Diminishing Returns and 
Its Application to Present-Day Problems 


By T. M. Wortuam, Richmond, Va. 


There is a natural law accepted by thinking men defined as the 
law of “Diminishing Returns,” sometimes called the law of “Piv- 
otal Points.” 

For instance, begin to take systematic exercise, and strength 
increases aS you go on; but add to the amount of exercise taken, 
and keep doing so, and after a while a man gets diminishing 
returns, he has passed the pivotal point, and has become “stale,” 
what the athletes call “overtrained.” 

A given amount of coal is necessary to produce the power 
necessary for a railroad engine to pull a heavy train 60 miles an 
hour. More coal will produce more speed to a point. Keep in- 
creasing the amount of coal, and more speed is obtained, but in 
a lessening proportion to the coal consumption and with dimin- 
ishing returns, with terrific danger and cost, until the engine, like 
a tired horse, lies down and is done for. 

Again, a reasonable amount of food is good for you. Add 
steadily to the quantity and quality, you finally pass the point, 
and begin to and continue to get diminishing returns until you 
go into a decline. 

Another case: You have a physical disorder, poor appetite, 
need treatment; drastic medicine is taken, serving as a powerful 
lever to help nature lift the stalled organic engine out of the mud; 
but when lifted up and started on, and when the road is clear, 
more doses would be poison, for you have passed the pivotal point. 
The tonic can be taken only so long as your stomach does not 
resent it; when it does, you are getting diminishing returns. 

When the world was created all things, all beings, were put in 
a balance which swings to and fro, but always back to the true. 
Human nature, one of those created things, has not changed since 
the beginning. The ambition, selfishness, hate and cruelty, the 
generosity, unselfishness, love and mercy making up the character 
of the men and women who lived before the Pyramids have not 
changed, and the same passions and impulses govern the world 
today. The method of expression, like the language, only has 
changed. They wrote their letters on stone tables once; we write 
them on a typewriter now, but the motive behind both letters is 
the same. 

There has been only one leaven known for this worldly lump, 
one scale set, which, if used, followed, regulates’ action and saves 
mankind from being amenable to law of diminishing returns, 
from passing the pivotal point, and that leaven, that gauge or 
scale is moderation. When the weather is moderately good and 
moderately bad, always the country’s sick and death report is a 
low one, and we have good crops, and neither famine nor glut; 
reasonable markets naturally follow, unless tampered with, and 
reasonable profits may be obtained, reasonable wealth per capita 
expected. When men are moderately good and moderately bad, 
neither the jail nor the church is overcrowded, and there is 
always room in the hospital for the sick and wounded. A man 
may make himself sick by either too much bathing or too little. If 
he is sensible in his habits of cleanliness, he is a good neighbor 
usually, and one is not apt to catch either a cold or the “cooties” 
from him. Self-defence is the first law of nature, and naturally 


‘so, because every breathing thing lives at the expense of some 


other breathing thing. But when one class of breathing things 
begin to eat more than is good for them, to destroy what is not 
necessary to live comfortably upon, that class becomes a menace 
and a pest, and for self-protection the class facing extermination 
is placed on the defensive. 

If humanity were asked the question what it would rather have 
in this world above all other things, 99 per cent would vote for 
power, and less than one-tenth of 1 per cent would know what 


to do with it if they got it, for thé use of power and abuse of ° 


power are two very different things. Those few who have used 
it well and accomplished lasting results have always tempered its 
usé with moderation, and as long as they did so they were never 
indicted under the law of diminishing returns. 

When the great employers of labor in this country began to 
and continued grinding down those who worked for them some 
35 years ego the union sprang into being for the self-protection 
of those who worked with their hands, and the binding together 


of these men in the unselfish cause for a living wage was, while 
forced upon them, commendable, and it saved the workingman 
from the immoderate demands of his employer, who had passed 
the pivotal point and was now before the bar of mankind to 
answer for his sins. Capital learned its lesson, was forced by 
the presence of a well-regulated union to remember it, and a 
happier condition followed. Now the most progressive employers 
of labor know that the best results are obtained by keeping labor 
pleased, as far as it is possible to do so. Formerly the employer 
did not care where or how those working for him lived. Now 
he knows that men housed comfortably, men living near the 
factory, produce better results and are less prone to move, re- 
ducing the labor turnover, which always means, when a man 
leaves and another takes his place, the actual loss of two days’ 
effort and no return upon the two days’ pay. Hence in a great 
many cases this housing has been carried on to a large extent. 
For instance, the Universal Motor Co., I am informed, built a 
complete up-to-date town near its works, equipped it with 
schools, theaters, hospitals, churches and other up-to-date civic 
needs, each house being provided with modern improvements, with 
gas and electricity, etc., and rented these houses to their men at 
a normal rental. The company found at the end of a year that 
the return on about $2,000,000 spent. on the housing proposition 
was less than one-half of 1 per cent, but when they considered 
the additional results produced by the same now satisfied men 
they were more than compensated for the outlay. This is only 
one evidence of the many efforts up-to-date employers are making 
to faithfully perform the employers’ duty to their employes. And 
the laws now enforced in every State in the Union are such that 
he must, if he keeps his plant running, do all that he should and 
more, for the trend of legislation for some years has been most 
decidedly in favor of him who works and against him who em- 
pleys. But the future now holds prospects that make the fac- 
tory or mine owner tremble, for he sees that unless something is 
done to check the wild demands made, the last dollar of profit 
from his investment will be eaten up by the ever-increasing pay- 
roll. Nor do their demands stop at profit; the wages must be 
forthcoming regardless of profit. Is this not, then, past the 
pivotal. point? Has not the law of diminishing returns been in 
operation for a long time? 

Is labor using the power it has gained wisely and well? Do 
not the daily strikes one reads of prove that it is not the use, but 
rather the abuse of that power, and that moderation has fled? 
One of the common demands is for an eight-hour day (or less) 
and the statement “We shall never stop the strikes nor the agi- 
tations until we get a working day of eight hours and an aver- 
age wage of $8. 

Quoting Newton Dwight Hillis, “That is precisely the plan 
that was proposed by one of the most bitter and relentless labor 
agitators of Europe at one of the recent foreign trades-union con- 
ferences. The trend of his argument was this: ‘The Bolsheviki 
have got control of all capital in Russia through theft and mur- 
der, by a bloody revolution. I will show you a way to transfer 
all the capital in the United States to the wage-earners, by a 
bloodless revolution. For example, the United States has fifty 
billions of dollars annual income. There are twenty millions of 
wage workers in the United States. Suppose, now, we agitate 
and strike until we force $8 a day for three hundred days in the 
year, which will give each trades-unionist twenty-four hundred 
dollars income. But twenty millions of workers times that 
twenty-four hundred dollars a year wi!l equal forty-eight billions 
of dollars. There will then be two billions out of the, fifty billions 
national income as interest on the war bonds. The muscle work- 
ers will get all the rest, leaving nothing for interest on capital, 
no dividends for the factories and no salary for the employers; 
and within ten years on that wage we -will have transferred all 
the property of the country by a bloodless revolution into the 
hands of the wage-earners. Now, of course,, this would mean a 
complete industrial revolution in the United States, but without 
the shedding of blood after the fashion of the Bolsheviki.’ ” 

And all this will be by due process of law. Did you ever know 
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labor to get any less than it asked Congress for, or your Legisla- 
ture, either, for that matter? But while labor believes so much in 
the ballot and is so splendidly organized to yote solid for its candi- 
dates, those who direct its movements wisely refrain from trust- 
ing themselves to the tender mercies of their fellows, for at the 
Montreal convention on the 18th of June, 1920, a resolution to 
elect the officers of the A. F. of L. by a popular vote was defeated. 
Gompers’ salary was placed at $12,000, Secretary Morrison’s at 
$10,000, and organizers’ wages placed at $60 per week plus travel- 
ing expense of $8 per day. There is quite an army of these men, 
and they know that unless their strikes and agitations continue 
they will be accused of not earning their money. The Red, 
{. W. W. propaganda has been so extensively circulated through- 
out the United States and its people have become so inoculated 
with that poison that the very leaders I have mentioned tremble 
and truckle, for they have had evidences that their hold on the 
men is passing into the hands of men of Russian extraction, and 
Bolshevism has recently been described by a Russian woman as 
being “not a theory, but a behavior.” Yes, a behavior that knows 
no moderation. It is possible to fool all of the people some of the 
time, and some of the people all of the time, but you cannot fool 
all of the people all of the time. 

Presidential years are always bad business years, and this time 
the reins of both parties are laying on the ground. We have a 
wheat shortage of 200,000,000 bushels, the farmers cannot get 
labor, food will be higher this winter. There is also talk of a 
coal famine and other things we have never had to face be- 
fore. Hence it is the duty of every true American to volun- 
teer to work for true Americanism, for right, for justice, for 
r » or ch will come indeed—the pivotal point has been 
passed long ago, and the law of diminishing returns is in 
full sway. 

The only way it is possible for him who believes in moderation, 
who would guarantee the peaceful possession of what is earned by 
the sweat of a man’s brow, is to begin to build up the wall against 
his own house and co-operate with his neighbors in this. He must 
take his head out of the sand, where he has had it buried for a 
long time, open his eyes to what confronts him, and do at once 
what all along he has known was incumbent upon him—his duty 
as an American citizen—study governmental matters. It is his 
Government; the law gives him a right to say how it shall be 
administered. He has been following blindly someone else’s dic- 
tation, but he must think now for himself about matters that he 
is as well qualified to pass on as is any political boss, and he can 
do so if he keeps up with what is going on and makes government 
a part of his daily business, remembers that organized effort 
counts in this country, and that the vote of its people is the only 
voice America heeds, and that the light on pivotal point burns 
very brightly always for those on watch to see, those who would 
keep our Government in the safe waters of moderation. 








Kentucky Rural Schools to Be Freed from Political 
Influence. 


Louisville, Ky., July 24—[Special.]—The State-wide campaign 
just launched by the Louisville Board of Trade to promote the 
progress of Kentucky by working for better rural school govern- 
ment is a good example of the alert interest shown by that organ- 
ization in the accelerated progress of the State as a whole. The 
purpose is to see that in the hurly-burly of a national campaign 
during the late summer and the fall, rural school communities do 
not overlook the necessity of exercising great care in the selection 
of county boards of education under the new school law enacted 
by the Kentucky General Assembly last spring. It is planned to 
free Kentucky rural schools as nearly as possible from the domi- 
nation of partisan politics. 

In preparing to organize each county effectively for the selection 
of adequately equipped members of county boards of education, 
the State Development Committee of the Board of Trade is taking 
steps to enlist the co-operation of the county farm bureaus and 
the Kentucky Bankers’ Association. 

The Bankers’ Association last year joined with the Louisville 
Board of Trade in authorizing a fund by which authorities from 
the State departments of agriculture, education, roads and health 
were sent to preach the gospel of improved farm life conditions at 
three-day farmers’ community meetings in 42 Kentucky counties. 
Figures compiled by the Board of Trade showed that 86,213 per- 
sons were directly reached at these meetings. 


Mexican Garbanzos Worth $7,000,000 This Year. 


Hermosillo, Mexico, July 23—[Special.]|—General Alvaro 
Obregon is not whiling away his time during his present stay in 
his native State of Sonora. He is pulling off another deal in 
garbanzos, which promises to net him a profit of easily more than 
$1,000,000. It is a repetition of what he did last year. when he 
handled practically the entire crop of this product, profiting, it is 
said, to the amount of about $1,000,000. 

General Obregon has already shipped approximately 1000 cars 
of this season’s garbanzo crop in bond through the United States, 
destined for the most part to Spain. Heavy shipments of the 
product have been also made to the Philippines and countries of 
South America. The total value of the garbanzo production of 
the States of Sonora and Sinaloa this season is about $7,000,000 
gold. 

It was through his organizing of the growers of garbanzos that 
General Obregon obtained control of the marketing end of the 
industry. It was three years ago that he put his plans for 
bringing the growers into a large central organization into effect. 
Ile was made the selling agent of this association, and in this 
capacity he made connection with W. R. Grace & Co. of New 
York, international commission brokers, which took over the mar- 
keting of the crop in foreign countries. 

Before the garbanzo growers were organized they were forced 
to accept whatever price was offered for their crop. They mar- 
keted the product in a haphazard way. In many instances they 
were unable to obtain cars when they wanted to make ship- 
ments, and warehouses for storing the crop were lacking. Many 
large warehouses have been built under the direction of General 
Obregon. The railroads have been prompt in supplying cars for 
the movement of the crop, and the industry has been placed on a 
stable basis. 





New Rice Crop Promises to Break Quantity Record 
and Grade Is High. 


New Orleans, La., July 26—[Special.]—The first Louisiana rice 
from this year’s crop reached the New Orleans market July 20. 
The season is nearly a month earlier than it was last year, the 
first rice reaching the market August 15. It brought $15 a barrel. 

From all indications, the new crop promises to be the largest 
in the history of the trade; it will also be of a very high grade. 
Nearly all of the old crop now held by millers or dealers consists 
of medium or low grades. 

Prices are from 2 to 6 cents lower than last January and Feb- 
ruary for all grades of rice. The greatest decline has been in the 
low grades. 

Prevailing prices run as follows: Best grades 11 cents, com- 
pared with 13 to 14 in January; medium grades 9 to 914, com- 
pared with 1114 to 12, and low grades 5 to 6, compared with 11 
cents. 

The rice crop is faced with a car shortage. 

Last season was an unusually profitable one for grower, miller 
and dealer. Those who shipped rice to Cuba, however, met with 
heavy losses. Cuban importers bought rice all over the world 
when rice was at the highest. When prices declined they refused 
to accept delivery. There are about 100,000 tons of rice on the 
wharves of Havana today, for which Cuban importers refuse to. 
pay because of the decline that has taken place since the rice was 
contracted for. Most of this was shipped by California dealers, 
though a number of Louisiana mills and exporters are interested 
as well. - 





Protecting 9038 Acres in Missouri. 


Cutting a 16 to 22-foot cana! 16 to 25 feet deep and straighten- 
ing the channels of the Platte and One Hundred Two Rivers has 
been undertaken by Platte River Drainage District No. 1 of 
Buchanan county, Missouri, to protect 9038 acres of land from 
overflow. The land is practically all under cultivation, and the 
drainage improvements have been contracted for in connection 
with plans by W. B. Hazen, engineer, the contractor being the 
Land Construction Co., both of St. Joseph. It is located in the 
northern part of Buchanan county, and includes a small acreage 
in Andrew county. Bonds for $250,000 have been issued. 
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Artificial Anthracite Manufactured 


From Bituminous Coal 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED PLANT AT CLINCHFIELD FOR PRODUCING A SMOKELESS FUEL AND 
RECOVERING VALUABLE BY-PRODUCTS BY CARBOCOAL PROCESS, WHICH CONTAINS 


TREMENDOUS POSSIBILITIES. 


By M. M. BRANDEGEE, Chemical Engineer. 


Appearing lately in the various technical and trade journals 
have been numerous articles dealing with and setting forth the 
advantages of the low-temperature carbonization of coal. More 
frequent reference is also being made to the briquetting of fuels 
It is probable that few indeed realize or know that the Government 
now owns the largest plant in the world combining the practical 
application of both as carried out under the “Smith” patents. 

If location is a reason, this is not to be wondered at, for a com- 
plete little town had to be built to house the officers and employes 
of the operating company. The plant is situated at South Clinch- 
field, Russell county, Va., about 50 miles northwest of Bristol. 
Tenn., and almost in the heart of the coal-mining region. It will 
be operated for the Government by the Clinchfield Carbocoal 
Corporation, which, in turn, is under the supervision of the parent 
concern, the International Coal Products Corporation. 

The plant is the direct outcome of over five years’ large-scale 
experimenting at Irvington, N. J.. experiments costing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars but successful to a high degree. Using the 
process developed and perfected by the latter corporation, the new 
plant will daily convert 500 tons of a high volatile bituminous 
coal to “earbocoal” and resulting by-products. 

“Carbocoal” is the trade name for a smokeless fuel sold in 
briquet form, but differing decidedly in properties and mode of 
manufacture from the usual briquet fuels now on the market. It 
is essentially a kind of free-burning compressed coke, and has 
been demonstrated to be superior to or at least the equal of nat- 
ural anthracite. 

Carbocoal has successfully been used for steaming, locomotive 
and domestic purposes. Since it is hard and dense, it readily 
stands transportation, and requiring only very slightly larger dis- 
placement per ton than the coal from which it is made, can be 
shipped under the freight rates applying to coal. This fact makes 
it possible to locate such plants at the mines, if desired, rather 
than at points near the market. 

The present plant, located as it is, within a few miles of the 
mines, can easily reach the markets of Georgia, Florida, Virginia, 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina, and then north by way of 
Cincinnati to those of Ohio. Indiana and Eastern Illinois. Tide- 
water is reached at Norfolk or Charleston. 

Before proceeding with a description of the plant, it should be 
emphasized that the process is applicable to a great number and 
variety of different coals, lignites and low-grade fuels. For this 
specific plant, as above noted. a high volatile bituminous coal is 
used which is unfitted for coke oven use without the addition of 


low volatile coal. General discussions of this process may be had 
by reference to articles which have appeared in current journals.* 

The “Smith” process may be summarized as follows: 

First—A primary distillation in which the coal passing through 
continuous low-temperature retorts. is reduced to a semi-coke 
called semi-carbocoal. 

Second—The briquetting of the crushed semi-carbocoal with 
pitch. 





PRIMARY RETORTS, INCLUDING COAL-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
AND SEMI-CARBOCOAL CONVEYORS TO BRIQUET HOUSE 


Third—The roasting or carbonizing of these briquets; and 

Fourth—The recovery of the gases and tars produced by the 
double carbonization and the distillation of the tar for briquet 
pitch needed in the second step. 


Coal to Semi-Carbocoal—Step 1. 

The Clinchfield plant covers some 20 acres. This is more than 
enough land for the plant, but allows for extensive future expan- 
sion. Space is provided for a large coal storage. The coal will 
be brought from the mines a few miles away and either handled 


*Black Diamond, Vol. LXI, No. 24; Coal Age, Vol. XIII, No. 20, page 
#12; Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, Vol. XIX, No. 7, page 





580; Manufacturers Record, Vol. LXNXIII, No. 6, pag 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CARBOCOAL PLANT AT SOUTH CLINCHFIELD, VA. 
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by locomotive cranes in the storage yard or brought directly to 
the coal-crushing plant at the primary retort building. Here the 
coal is elevated from a track hopper to a large coal crusher, and 
again elevated and distributed by conveyors to six 80-ton feed 
hopper bins located in the two primary retort buildings. The 
retorts, 24 in number, are built in batteries of six, arranged in 
two groups of two batteries. Overhead and between the rows of 
retorts thus formed are the 80-ton feed bins, three bins to each 
building and its 12 retorts. 

The primary retorts consist essentially of two parts, namely, 
the muffle or carbonizing chamber and the recuperator. They are 
heated by gas. The muffle is heart-shaped in cross-section, about 
5 feet high and 7 feet wide and 19 feet long, through the center of 
which run two paddle shafts supported at each end by specially 
designed end plates and bearings. <A gas offtake is provided in 
the end plate over the discharge. The gas burners are controlled 
by a passageway from below, the waste gases passing up through 
the separate burner flues, joining in common flues which run 
along each side of the muffle, and finally descending to the recuper- 
ators and stack. The recuperators are simply a series of parallel 
flues. The hot waste gases travel back and forth and down while 
the air is progressively heated by passing up in its own flues, 
counter-current to the hot gases, and thence to the burners. 

The retort is of firebrick construction except the muffle, the 
lining for which is a special carborundum refractory. Each retort 
is 12 feet wide, 24 feet high and 19 feet long. The whole battery 
is held together by heavy tie-rods and buckstays. <A 50 horse- 
power motor driving two line shafts, fitted with clutches, ete.. 
operates the feed screws and paddle shafts for 12 furnaces. Two 
150-foot stacks located between the buildings take care of the 
waste gases. 

The 
sealing screw conveyors, and is slowly agitated and conveyed by 


coal is fed continuously from the hoppers through self- 
the paddles toward the discharge end, where it falls into a dis- 
charge opening and finally through a discharging mechanism to 
conveyors. 

It takes nearly three hours for the coal to travel through the 





GENERAL VIEW OF BATTERIES OF RETORTS. 





retorts, and the distillation temperature is about 850 to 950 degrees 
F. The capacity of each retort is an easy ton per hour, and the 
coal is reduced from an initial volatile of, say, 36 per cent to about 
8 to 10 per cent. 


Briquet Plant and Briquetting—Step 2. 

The semi-coke discharged from the primary retorts falling on 
covered conveyors which run along the ends of each battery is 
carried to one or more of four large semi-carbocoal bins in the 
briquetting building. From these it is dropped to two pulverizers 
and again elevated to paddle or “cross” conveyors. At this point 
10 to 12 per cent of liquid pitch is added. This is pumped from 
2 10,000-gallon steam-heated kettle located in the basement of the 
building. The action of the paddles in the conveying trough tends 
to mix the piteh and semi-carbocoal, but before going to the 
presses the mass is thoroughly agitated and heated by direct 
steam in two steam-jacketed “fluxers” or mixer tanks. The mix 
coming from the latter machine is a pasty mass, and, while still 
hot, is run directly to the “presses.” 

There are two presses having a combined capacity of 24 tons 
of briquets per hour and driven by 40 horse-power motors. They 
are essentially two large rolls held together by springs. The mix- 
ture is fed between the oppositely revolving rolls and formed into 
briquets by the dies cut into the rotating surfaces. 


Secondary Retorts and Distillatisn—Step 3. 

The “raw” briquets fall from the presses to a long cooling con 
veyor, which carries them up to the raw briquet bin at the sec 
ondary retorts, or else directly to a revolving screen, which sepa 
rates the “fines” and returns the latter by a “refuse” 
to the briquet-house for further “pressing.” The 
quets are now charged into a larry car and thence to the secondary 


conveyoi 


“sereened” bri 


or high-temperature retorts. 

The 10 inclined secondary retorts are built in two batteries o1 
150-foot 
Each retort 


six and four. The batteries are separated by a stack, 


which carries off the waste gases from all 10 retorts. 
is really divided into three vertical sections containing two car 
over the other, thus making in all six 


bonizing chambers, one 
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such chambers to each retort setting. The chambers are con- 
structed of silica brick. Two charging doors and one discharge 
door per section are provided. The retorts are roughly 12 feet 
wide by 21 feet long, 26 feet high at the discharge end and 39 feet 
at the charging end. The incline in the chambers is such that by 
opening the discharge doors the whole charge will slide out. The 
furnaces are heated by part of the gas recovered during the 
process, the air being preheated by the same method as in the 
“primary” or low-temperature furnaces. The burners are con- 
trolled from the top of the retorts and burn down through vertical 
flues along the chamber walls. The waste gases pass through 
common flues and thence down to the recuperators and stack. For 
each retort a separate hydraulic main or tar catch tank is pro- 
vided, and this is connected by three gas offtakes over the dis- 
charge end of the three banks of carbonizing chambers. 

About five tons of “raw” briquets are charged from the “larry” 
car into a section of two chambers. The distillation or baking 
requires from five to six hours at a temperature of 1800 degrees F. 
At the end of this time the discharge door is opened and the 
incandescent briquets or ‘“carbocoal” slide out on to a “quench” 
ear. After cooling at the quenching station, the carbocoal is 
elevated to a small 25-ton bin for loading, or else run to a storage 
yard and held for the market. 


Recovery of By-Products—Step 4. 


Gas.—The rich gas from the primary retorts passes first into 
scrubber standpipes through which tar and liquor is circulated, 
then to collecting mains, and finally through the common 24-inch 
foul gas main to a primary condenser and exhauster. The lean 
gas from the secondary retorts passes into the bydraulic mains, 
thence to the collecting mains and finally through a long 20-inch 
foul gas main to a separate condenser and exhauster. 

The two primary condensers are of the water-tube type, and the 
gas passing between the tubes is cooled to about 110 to 120 degrees 
F. Each condenser is 12 feet in diameter and 24 feet high, con- 
taining 12,000 square feet of cooling surface each. 

Three exhausters, with engines, are provided, one to be used as 
a spare. Each exhauster handles roughly 24 cubic feet of gas per 
revolution, and all are located on a platform inside of the ex- 
hauster-house. In the same building are also a “Feld” washer 
(vertical type), ammonia concentrating still and various pumps. 
Just outside of this building there are also located a tar, extractor 
capable of handling 5,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day; a sec- 
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ondary condenser of same type and size as the primary coolers, 
and two benzol scrubbers, each 9 feet in diameter and 70 feet high. 

The partially cooled primary and secondary gases, after leaving 
their respective exhausters or gas pumps, are mixed and carried 
by a 24-inch connection to the tar extractor. Here the gas, pass- 
ing through a series of perforated plates and subjected also to a 
liquor spray, loses all of its tar, the clean gas going next to a 
secondary cooler. Leaving the cooler, the gas is now about 70 
degrees F. and enters the bottom of the Feld washer, passes up 
through a fine spray of weak ammonia liquor or fresh water, losing 
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AMMONIA STORAGE PLANT. 


practically all the ammonia it contains, and thence to the bottom 
of the first benzol scrubber. Each scrubber is a tall steel shell 
filled with wooden grids. A heavy oil is sprayed from the top of 
the towers and falling on the grids trickles down over their sur- 
face. The gas passing up through the wet grids in the first scrub- 
ber leaves at the top and enters the bottom of the second scrubber, 
from the top of which it again descends to a catch scrubber. The 
catch scrubber, by a series of baffle plates, frees the gas from any 
oil which may be carried over with the gas. 


The gas is now free of tar, ammonia and light oil; it still con- 












































GENERAL VIEW OF BY-PRODUCT APPARATUS, GASOMETER AND TAR PLANT. 
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tains sulphur, but is not further purified, passing directly from 
the catch scrubber to the fuel gas mains supplying the primary 
and secondary retorts. A 100,000 cubic-foot gasholder acts as a 
governor and provides for a 45-minute storage in case of 
emergency. 

Tar.—A large part of the tar is condensed in’ the scrubber 
standpipes at the primary retorts and in the hydraulic mains at 
the secondary retorts. It is returned through separate circu- 
lating lines to a catch tank located near the primary condensers. 
The same tank, by means of two dip pipes, receives the tar circu- 
lating and condensing in the foul gas mains. Tar draining from 
the condensers, exhausters and tar extractor runs to a sump and 
is pumped to a 12,000-gallon circulating tank into which also flows 
the tar from the catch tank. 

After decantation in a series of-tanks, the dry tar flows to a 
pump tank and is periodically pumped to a 50,000-gallon tar stor- 
age tank at the tar-distilling plant. 

Here the tar is preheated in two 9000-gallon primary stills by 
means of the hot oil vapors coming from. two coal-fired 8000-gallon 
stills. The vapors coming from the primary stills and from the 
vapor-heating coils in them are condensed by four coil condensers 
and the oils pass through decanters to 10,000-gallon receiving 
tanks. Besides this equipment there are two other coal-fired stills, 
one of 8000 gallons and the other 6000 gallons capacity, each with 
its condenser and decanter. 

Each of the coal-fired stills has a separate pitch cooler, into 
which the hot pitch is run after a distillation. The partially 
cooled pitch is then blown into a pitch car and taken over to the 
briquet plant. 

The tar distillates are pumped from theereceivers to four 25,000- 
gallon storage tanks. 

Ammonia.—The weak ammonia liquor, decanted from the tar, 
is pumped to a 50,000-gallon storage tank and circulated through 
the Feld washers to bring it up to a strength suitable for concen- 
trating. The liquor, now 1 or 2 per cent in strength, passes to the 
ammonia still. The concentrated ammonia, 18 to 22 per cent in 
strength, is then blown by compressed air to two 10,000-gallon 
overhead loading tanks. 


Light Oil Plant. 

In the light oil building-is a complete “stripping” still, with its 
preheaters ; a 7000-gallon crude light oil still, with short rectifying 
column and dephlegmator and other auxiliary apparatus, such as 
the decanters and condensers, oil receiving tanks and pumps. In 
a small addition to the main building is a 750-gallon light-oil 
washer, an acid egg, caustic soda dissolver and a 10,000-gallon 
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washed oil storage tank. Ample oil storage is provided by eight 
20,000-gallon tanks, also a residue tank for the crude still. 

The light oil is recovered in the usual way by circulating a 
heavy oil through the benzol scrubbers, pumping the now benzol- 
ized oil through preheaters into the stripping still, where it is 
subjected to live steam. The hot debenzolized oil from the still 
runs through heat interchangers to a decanter, and is then pumped 
to cooling coils and back to the scrubbers. The process is con- 
tinuous. The light oil from the stripping still is run to a decanter 
and thence to storage. The light oil recovered from the distilla- 
tion of the tar along with that obtained by stripping the gas is 
then charged into the crude still and roughly fractionated. It is 
then pumped to the washer, where it is treated with sulphuric 
acid and caustic soda and again charged into the still and frac- 
tionated for motor spirits. 


Auxiliary Plants and Buildings. 


Gas for starting up the retorts and for emergency is furnished 
by two sets of water-gas generators. A 900 boiler horse-power 
plant with emergency power generating unit, a large spray pond, 
a water pumping station, a completely equipped laboratory, a large 
machine shop and storage-houses complete the plant. 

The town is built on a hillside overlooking and adjacent to the 
plant. It consists of the general office buildings, stores, bunk- 
houses, about 20 modern bungalows, manager’s house, firehouse, 
garages, mess hall, clubhouse and other buildings. Every possible 
comfort is provided. If for no other reason than health and 
beauty of scenery, the plant and town could hardly be better 
located. 

Based on the recovery obtained from commercial apparatus of 
practically the same size and type as that now ready at Clinchfield, 
the following conservative yields are expected from the 600 tons 
of coal per day put through the process: 


PD cirevcacsdcnepucctéadldeesies dtuumedinatiaamiennial 420 tons 
Sd dicvnlnd Sinhshaik 4. ghia diene anes panebienieanes velicaninanieaae 16,200 gallons 
itaatitannipasnecounetewien 5,400,000 cu. ft./day—550 B. T. U. 
Concentrated ammonia..............ceeeeeees 1,300 gallons—18% 
MN I i i a Si aia w slanid le. eniiiddearate’a clas wa ebatrate 8100 gallons 
RE ia osc isk kicladsuanemivdeeueesseuseeecou 1200 gallons 


A glance at the quantity of these readily salable products will 
explain why the process is commercially practicable. There is no 
other process which can obtain such high yields of by-products 
and at the same time convert the coal into a product equal in all 
respects to anthracite. The general use of the process in this 
country and other countries, providing, as it does, for the con- 
servation of and the production of a smokeless fuel, is not far off. 
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Seattle Today a Strikeless City 


OPEN SHOP ESTABLISHED IN ALL INDUSTRIES WHERE STRIKES OCCURRED AND ASSO- 
CIATED INDUSTRIES OF SEATTLE DECLARED TODAY TO BE STRONGER THAN EVER. 


By F. R. SINGLETON. 


Seattle, Wash., July 25. 

Seattle today is practically a strikeless city. 

Several months ago the story of how the Associated Industries 
of Seattle had broken the domination of radicals over the indus- 
tries of that city by a firm and successful stand for the open shop 
was published broadcast throughout the United States. The 
employers of Seattle, banded together in the Associated Indus- 
tries, declared their independence of restrictive union rule: stood 
for their right to hire their own men and the right of the em- 
ployes to work regardless of membership or lack of membership 
in a union. and established those rights by defeating a series-of 
strikes to enforce unreasonable demands. 

Back of this stand of the united employers of Seattle was the 
knowledge that the radical labor leaders had planned to practically 
take over the industries of Seattle and operate them, ostensibly 
in the interest of organized labor. Accordingly it was a fight 
for the perpetuation of industrial freedom in Seattle, in which 
the whole United States was interested. 

The story of the methods followed by the Asociated Industries 
in defeating strikes and establishing the open shop; of the broad- 
sides and other publicity in the daily newspapers to win public 
sentiment over to the “American plan” of industry; of other 
phases of the struggle in which employers stood steadfast with 
unbroken ranks in the face of efforts to close their plants was 
read with sympathetic interest by employers throughout the 
United States. and the Seattle plan of open-shop campaign has 
been adopted in several notable instances since that time. 

Naturally, the question has arisen in many minds: Will the 
Seattle plan endure? Will results be permanent and justify the 
struggle and expense entailed in putting it over? 

Events of the past six months in Seattle justify answering 
this question in the affirmative. While many sections of this 
country are still troubled with destructive strikes and interference 
with production, Seattle today is free from strikes; harmony be- 
tween employes and employers is on the increase, and the open 
shop has been established in every industry in which a strike has 
occurred. 

When the story of Seattle’s struggle to throw off the radical 
yoke was published, strikes in the building trades, the cleaning 
and dyeing and some minor industries had been won, and the 
community thoroughly converted to the open-shop idea, but 
several other strikes were still in progress. leaving the ultimate 
outcome in doubt. Since that time the employers have won out 
against the printers. one of the oldest and most powerful unions 
in Seattle ; against the tailors and several other unions which saw 
fit to strike. Since August, 1919, every strike has been won 
completely by the employers, and the open shop substituted for 
radical union domination. 

Following a winter of comparative peace, radical union leader- 
ship attempted to force the issue again in the spring, in the hope 
of breaking the open-shop movement. Attempts to force a new 
agreement with burdensome conditions on the baking industry 
late in April resulted in an open-shop declaration by the master 
bakers, and a new strike, which the employers won, in short 
order. An abortive attempt was made to call out the workers 
in the building trades on May 1, which amounted to nothing, for 
the building trades workers had their fill of strike last year. The 
defeat of the building trades strike, which lasted from August 
to November, 1919, was the first important victory of the Asso- 
ciated Industries and the occasion of the first open-shop declara- 
tion. Since that victory things have progressed in the building 
trades, accompanied by increased production. The majority of 
the union workers had accepted open-shop conditions. They did 
not wish to go through another period of enforced idleness, and 
so the efforts of union leaders to bring on another strike and over- 
throw the open shop were fruitless. 

The most striking example of Seattle’s freedom from the old- 
time radical domination, however, occurred on the Seattle water- 
front. During the war the local of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association got a strangle hold on waterfront employment. 


Employers had practically nothing to say about the hiring of men, 
gangs of longshoremen and truckers being furnished by the union 
from the union list at the union hall. Although Seattle is a busy 
port, the union contained about twice as many men as there was 
full employment for. As a result the work was often stretched 
out sufficiently to give a satisfactory measure of employment to 
all, and the cost of handling cargo became inordinately high. 
Last fall the employers succeeded in reaching a new agreement 
which abolished the list system, but early in May the I. L. A. 
served peremptory notice on employers of the re-establishment of 
the list system, thereby breaking the clause of their agreement 
requiring 30 days’ notice of termination. 

There is a large radical element in the Seattle local of the 
I. L. A. In fact, it was regarded as one of the last strongholds 
of radicalism, and a test of strength had been postponed as long 
as practicable by the employers, but the course of the union left 
no alternative but to declare open shop and fight it out. That 
action was taken by the employers. <A surprising number of men 
responded to advertisements of work under the open shop. Within 
two weeks work reached normal on the Seattle waterfront, and 
the I. L. A. declared the strike off under orders from the inter- 
national officers, who had refused to sanction the strike. As a 
result there is a surplus of 1000 to 1500 men on the waterfront 
who will eventually have to find other work, for the employers 
are giving practically continuous employment to those who helped 
them out during the strike, and who wish to remain at work. 
Also the conservative element of the union has broken away 
from the radical leadership and is applying for a charter for a 
new local. ' 

Also, Seattle escaped any interruption of freight service. While 
railway workers were striking in many sections of the country, 
the railway workers and switchmen refused to go out even in 
sympathy with the longshoremen. 

The Associated Industries has just held its second annual elec- 
tion. In one year of work it has changed Seattle from a radical- 
ridden and strike-disturbed city to one of the most peaceful and 
productive cities from the commercial and industrial standpoint 
in the United States. The defeat of the radicals has driven 
some thousands of them from the city, and Seattle is no longer 
the stronghold of the I. W. W. and the hotbed of Soviet con- 
spiracy. 

Yes, the Seattle plan has proved a success. The Associated 
Industries, after an eventful year, is stronger in membership, 
finance and influence than ever before. It has followed consist- 
ently the declaration of a square deal for the employes. In spite 
of the surplus of labor that has existed for several months with 
the decadence of the shipyards, its members have lived up to their 
pledge that wages would not be reduced until living costs receded. 
In some instances wages have been increased without any requests 
being made by the employes. 

Seattle union men are not discriminated against in the opera- 
tion of the open shop. Instead, the employers simply refuse 
to deal with the unions as such. The shop committee system 
is being worked out to give employes the representation promised 
them under the open shop. The policy of the Associated Indus- 
tries is to give the employes such representation and fair treat- 
ment that the union is unnecessary to them. 

That is why Seattle today is a strikeless city. 


Louisiana Farm Boys to Take Educational Trip to 
Learn New Agricultural Methods. 


Memphis, Tenn., July 17—[Special.]—Traveling in a special 
train with all their expenses paid, 225 farm boys of Louisiana are 
to be taken on a tour of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Missouri 
in early August to see and learn modern and general farming 
methods. The trip was arranged and will be supervised by repre- 
sentatives of the State Board of Education, State Agricultural 
Department and the extension force of the United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture. Ten days will be spent in visiting the older 
farming sections of the Upper Mississippi Valley. It is estimated 
the trip will cost $35,000. Funds are being raised in communi- 
ties from which the boys will come. 

The purpose of the trip is purely educational. Louisiana is 
making much progress as a general farming and livestock State, 
and it is believed that the boys will come back home with ideas 


and enthusiasm that will go far toward creating an excellent 
foundation for further development of Louisiana’s agricultural 
possibilities. 


That portion of Louisiana known as the delta or alluvial soil 
section, comprising some 9000 square miles, has wonderful natural 
advantages for general farming. Its fertile soil produces great 
crops of almost every description, and in some instances grows 
two crops a year, such as two crops of potatoes, clover and other 
hay following wheat and oats, and so on. Winters are mild and 
short, and the growing and pasturage season is some 10 months, 
compared with five or six months in the so-called corn belt. Low 
cost of production consequently is possible. 

With these advantages and an appreciation of them by the 
young farmers, Louisiana leaders are confident that the trip North 
will pay big dividends in the future. It may be that the plan 
will be followed each year. 

Various methods are being employed in various sections of the 
State to pay expenses of the boys on the trip and to select them. 
Banks, lumber concerns and individual citizens of Tangipahoa 
parish, for instance, contributed $1650 to send 11 boys from the 
one parish. The police jury or county court and the school board 
appropriated for the purpose. A representative delegation then 
selected the young men to represent the community. 





Twice as Many Apples in West Virginia This Year— 
Considerably Less Wheat. 


Charleston, W. Va., July 23—[Special.]-—-Fully twice as many 
apples will be produced in West Virginia during the present sea- 
son as in 1919, according to a forecast made by James H. Stewart, 
Commissioner of Agriculture of West Virginia, and H. F. Bryant, 
representing the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. In other words, there is a prospect 
of an apple crop this year of 6.212.000 bushels of apples, as com- 
pared with a crop of only 3,478,000 bushels last year, an increase 
of 2,734,000 bushels. 

There will be a material reduction in the wheat product of the 
State for 1920. A shortage of farm labor is chiefly responsible 
for that situation. Some farmers having large acreages in wheat 
last year sowed none at all this year. The estimate of the 
present year’s wheat crop is 4,162,000 bushels. In 1919 the crop 
amounted to 5,400,000 bushels. 

The estimated oat crop for the year is 4,687.000 bushels, as 
compared with 4,750,000 bushels produced in 1919. The rye 
crop will amount, it is estimated, to about 254.000 bushels, as 
compared with 260,000 bushels last year. According to present 
estimates there will be slight increase in the potato crop, or the 
difference between 5,132.000 bushels and 5,130,000 bushels. An 
early report on corn production would indicate about 21,043,000 
bushels, a decrease as compared with 24,990,000 bushels last year. 
Approximately 10,500,000 pounds of tobacco were produced in 
West Virginia in 1919, but the tobacco acreage for the present 
year was reduced fully 8 per cent. 





To Improve Steamboat Service on Mississippi. 


Memphis, Tenn., July 26—[Special.]|—Memphis business men 
who have been working through the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Mississippi Valley Association for many years. in an effort 
to rehabilitate river transportation, have resolved to go beyond the 
educational stage. At a mass-meeting held reeently it was de- 
cided to incorporate a company with a capital of $1.500,000 for 
the specific purpose of putting enough steamboats to give adequate 
service in the trade between Memphis and New Orleans on the 
south and St. Louis on the north. A temporary cash fund of 
$75,000, to be used in getting options on river craft immediately, 
was raised in less than five minutes at the mass-meeting. 

The point is being emphasized that the company will not 
be concerned greatly about competing with the railroads. Rather 
these men are concerned in the release of freight cars for other 
tonnage, and the creation of a merchant marine to carry freight 
which ought to go to the river. 


West Virginia Clay Shipped by Barge to Pittsburgh 
District. 


Wheeling, W. Va., July 24—-[Special.]—After a lapse of more 
than 380 years, clay produced in Hancock county, West Virginia, 
is being shipped to its destination in barges on the Ohio River, 
A shortage of cars and the imperative need of clay at certain 
steel plants in the Pittsburgh district forced clay producers in 
the northern Pan Handle of West Virginia to that 
expedient during the week ending July 17. One fire clay manu- 
facturing company during the week mentioned shipped two barges 
of clay from a point near New Cumberland, W. Va., to the Pitts- 
burgh steel territory. 

3efore the New Cumberland branch of the P. C. C. & St. LL. 
railroad was built it was customary to ship the entire clay product 
of Hancock county by boat. 

When it was found, a week or so ago, that no ears could be 
secured to ship the clay in demand at Pittsburgh, an ingenious 
executive of one of the fire clay companies improvised a tipple 
for the purpose of getting the clay from the plant to the river. 
It so happened that the boat which towed the two barges of clay 
to Pittsburgh was the “Old Reliable.” 

Not only is the Ohio River now being utilized for the shipment 
of large consignments of coal and of automobiles, but also for the 
shipment of clay. The necessity of utilizing inland waterways 
after they had fallen into disuse is becoming more and 
apparent and is receiving more attention from public officials. 

The growth of commerce in West Virginia, at least, has so 
greatly outstripped the capacity of the railroads to handle such 
business that the highways and water routes are being used more 
to supplement railroad transportation. 


resort to 


more 





Louisville Big Consumer of Cotton Bags. 


Louisville, Ky., July 24—[Special.]—In view of the fact that 
Louisville has become one of the largest consumers of sacks, 
including paper, cotton and jute, the Bemis Brothers Bag Co. 
of Indianapolis, operators of a large chain of mills and branches, 
manufacturing and selling bags of every description, has opened 
a branch office at Louisville to handle Kentucky, Southern Indi- 
ana and West Virginia business. The office is in charge of J. 
Fisher Leake, who has traveled the territory for several years, 
and is located in the Starks Building. Mr. Leake, in discussing 
conditions, said: 

“Louisville has become a big consumer, having two big flour 
mills, half a dozen corn mills, two big cement mills, being a big 
seed center, a large potato, onion and onion set market, and many 
other industries which are big consumers. The 
grown to a point where we had to have regular and direct repre- 
sentation.” 

Incidentally, the Bemis Company’ manufactures its products 
from the raw material, having its own paper and cotton mills. 
The Jackson Fiber Co., at Bemis. Tenn.. a big cotton mill town, 
is owned and controlled by the company. The 
just reeently spent $12,000 on a building and equipment for its 


business has 


company has 


domestie science school, which today is training women in how to 
prepare foods. 





Increasing Shipments of Motor Cars and Trucks by 
Water. 


Wheeling, W. Va., July 23—[Special.]—Since it is no longer 
possible to ship automobiles in open-top cars there has been a 
material increase in the number of cars and trucks shipped by 
water, that is, wherever water facilities are available. That is 
particularly true, at any rate, as to the Ohio River, where during 
the last few weeks packets plying the river mentioned have been 
transporting one or more automobiles, and only a few days ago 
one towboat passed down the Ohio with a tow of barges, one barge 
being loaded with 120 White trucks. Part of the consignment was 
for dealers at Memphis and part of the consignment for dealers 
at St. Louis. 

In connection with the sale of automobiles and trucks in West 
Virginia, it is learned that the Federal Reserve Bank has placed 
restrictions upon the loaning of money to dealers to take up con- 
signments of automobiles, trucks, accessories, etc., and that is 
having a tendency to cut. down the size of orders. 
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$5,000,000 ELECTRIC POWER PLANT NOW 
BUILDING. 


Will Furnish Electric Energy for Pumping the Oil 
from 500 Wells. 


Jastland, Tex., July 24—[Special.]—At an expenditure of 
approximately $5,000,000 the Oil Belt Power Co. is building an 
enormous electric power plant three miles southeast of Eastland 
to supply power for oil-well pumping and oil-field industry on a 
scale never before attempted in the history of oil-field development. 

In addition to furnishing power for the pumping of the oil wells 
of Eastland and Stephens counties, this company will also supply 
electric energy for industrial and domestic use in Eastland. 
Ranger, De Leon, Breckenridge, Gorman and other intermediate 
points and camps. 

A monster concrete dam is being constructed across the Leon 
River which will tie into a bluff about 40 feet high. This dam, 
when completed, will be approximately 750 feet long. 40 feet high 
and 60 feet at the base. It will impound 600,000,000 gallons of 
water, covering an area of 300 acres, and will be 40 feet at its 
deepest point. Plans are already being made to stock this lake 
with game fish from the Government hatcheries at San Marcos. 

The size of the project and the amount of work that has been 
and is being done cannot be visualized until the plant is visited. 
Shacks for the men, commissaries and other buildings cover an 
immense amount of ground, and the giant smokestack, 230 feet 
high, together with the concrete hoist, nearly as high, overlooks the 
entire camp. 

Four hundred men are now employed in the construction of the 
dam, the transmission lines and the erection of the buildings that 
will house the 10.000 horse-power plant. The company’s payroll 
is approximately $100,000 per month. 

Only two units of the plant are now being erected, but others 
will be added as the exigencies of the occasion demand. The plant 
as being constructed at present will furnish electric energy for the 
pumping of 500 wells. Thirty wells are already under contract, 
16 of which are actually being pumped electrically, with power 
from the local plant at Eastland, however, as the master plant 
will not be completed until some time in September. There are 
at present about 900 producing wells in Eastland county and 
about S00 in Stephens. and when the gusher days are over the 
number of wells that will have to be placed on the pump is easily 
apparent. 

The cost of installation for electric pumping is said to be much 
cheaper than that of gas, and more satisfactory, due to the fact 
that the scarcity of water, pipe-line expense. fuel and depreciation 
do not have to be contended with. This statement has been defi- 
nitely proven by the hundreds ef wells now being pumped elec- 
trically in California, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. The im- 
proved oil-well motor can do any work that is done by gas, and it 
is pointed out that the depreciation is less than 2 per cent. 

Transmission lines have already been completed throughout the 
Pleasant Grove field, which is perhaps one of the most prolific 
fields from the standpoint of production yet found, and the lines 
are being extended as fast as material can be assembled and men 
can do the work. Duplicate transmission lines are being built, 
thus preparing for an emergency in case of trouble or a break- 
down, and guaranteeing 100 per cent efficiency in service. 

It is the intention, however, of the Oil Belt Power Co. to utilize 
the gas from the local fields as a fuel. A 35,000-barrel fuel-oil 
tank has been built and filled with oil, and will be kept in reserve 
in case of emergency. The burners underneath the boilers are so 
constructed that they can burn the coal that is said to underlie 
the territory to be served by the plant, should that prove to be less 
expensive. 

The water that will be stored by the big dam will not supply 
any direct power; that is to say, the power of the plant will not 
be obtained by falling water, but the water will be used to generate 
steam in the 10,000 horse-power boilers, which will turn the giant 
steam turbines. 

When asked why he located the plant where it is, the general 
Manager said: “The selection of this site was due to the natural 
location for the dam and the accessibility of the oil fields. Our 
engineers spent several months looking for this site.” 

J. E. Lewis is the general manager of the company and S. C. 
Bratton is the commercid] manager. They maintain offices in 
Eastland. 


‘ 


Mexican Oil Industry Passing Through Epochal Period 


Tampico, Mexico, July 23—[ Special. ] 


try of Mexico has been passing through an epochal period during 


The petroleum indus- 
the last few weeks. Immediately following the overthrow of the 
administration of President Venustiano Carranza there was mani- 
fested a decided spirit of unrest on the part of the Mexican 
laborers in the oil fields and refineries. It was openly stated 
that President Adolfo de la Huerta was in sympathy with the 
radical labor element of the country. Whether this be true or 
not, it may be regarded as significant that for a time at least little 
effort was made by the authorities to put down the strikes and 
incipient anarchy that prevailed for several days in Tampico 
and throughout the oil fields. An investigation has established 
the fact, it is asserted, that these strikes were a flare-up of 
Solshevism and that they were a part of a concerted movement 
among the radical labor element throughout the country to over- 
throw what little law and order still exists in Mexico. While 
some damage was done to foreign-owned oil properties in the 
Tampico region, the strike on the whole was of little importance. 
In Tampico the street railway system was tied up for a time by 
a walk-out of the men, and the railroads suffered somewhat from 
their striking employes. 

Practically all of the responsible positions in the oil industry 
in Mexico are held by Americans, and this has enabled the dif- 
ferent companies to keep their operations up to normal. 

An enormous increase in oil production bas been made during 
the last few days by the bringing in of two wells. The largest 
of these is that of the Union Oil Co. in the Chinampa field. Ae- 
cording to conservative estimates, it has a daily capacity of 90,000 
to 100,000 barrels. 
of 2OS2 feet. 
product is ready to be turned into the pipe line at any time. 
The other new well is that of the Mexican Gulf Oil Co.. which 
has a capacity of 75.000 barrels a day. In this hole the pay- 
sand was struck at 1938 feet. The outburst of oil blew the tools 
out of the well. This well is situated in the Los Naranjos field. 


The pay-sand was encountered at a depth 
The well came in under perfect control, and its 


Motor Trucks in General Use in Oil Fields. 


Tampico, Mexico, July 20—[Special.]—Motor trucks are 
coming into general use for the transportation of supplies and 
materials to the oil fields of the Gulf Coast region of Mexico. 
Practically all of the oil companies have fleets of motor trucks, 
which are kept constantly in use. The rapid development of the 
oil industry keeps up the demand for additional transportation 
facilities of this kind, and this demand is stimulated by the con- 
struction of good roads. Only recently a local dealer arranged for 
the immediate shipment of 52 motor trucks direct from the factory 
in the United States to Tampico, and he also placed an order for 
the delivery here of 20 trucks a month thereafter, the contract to 
run for an indefinite period. 

Many motor trucks are also being shipped into Mexico at this 
time through the border gateways of Laredo, Brownsville, Eagle 
Pass and El Paso. They are being more and more used by mining 
companies and various other industrial enterprises. It is the 
announced policy of President Adolfo de la Huerta to encourage 
and aid the building of good roads throughout the country. 





British Capital in Oil Fields of Louisiana and. Texas. 


Austin, Tex., July 24—[Special.]—British capital in large 
amounts is being invested in the oil fields of Texas and Louisiana. 
It is stated that the industry has reached that phase which offers 
a favorable opportunity for the purchasing and merging of hold- 
ings of the smaller independent companies and that British inter- 
ests are quick to take advantage of this situation. One of the 
most recent transactions in which British capital is involved was 
the purchase by the Joseph A. Chown interests of- London, Eng- 
land, of all the holdings in Texas and Louisiana of the Bill Rowe 
Oil Co. for a consideration of $1,100,000 and the holdings of the 
Frost Oil Co. in Louisiana for a consideration of $1,400,000. The 
acreage of these two companies is scattered about in several of 
the producing fields. While there has been no authoritative 
announcement by the Chown interests as to their plans for 
developing and operating the merged properties, it is understood 
that an extensive drilling campaign will be inaugurated, pipe lines 
and refineries built. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN FARM PRODUCER 
AND CITY CONSUMER. 


Both Sides of the Dairy Shield. 
By E. L. Vincent, Binghamton, N. Y. 


The meeting was a little late in getting under way, and I had 
a chance to watch the faces of the farmers in the room as they 
gathered in knots here and there and talked matters over among 
themselves. They were all dairy farmers, representing all parts of 
the county, meeting to consider the establishment of a co-operative 
plant under the auspices of the Dairymen’s League. It was 
plainly to be seen that they were all intensely interested in the 
subject. With expectancy they were awaiting the coming of a 
number of men from the league headquarters who had been adver- 
tised to speak to them on the matter at the moment nearest to their 
hearts. 

Looking at those men, I could not help thinking of the many 
and varied interests involved in the issue under discussion. Plain, 
hard-working, earnest men, battling against what had been heavy 
odds for a long time, they every one of them showed the wear and 
tear of the dairy farmer’s life. Here were men who were having 
a real struggle with untoward circumstances. The milk they had 
produced for the past five or six months had not brought a living 
price. Some of their farms were heavily burdened with mortgages 
or other forms of indebtedness. In some of the homes represented 
there we would find large families of boys and girls. Upon the 
returns for the staple products of those farms, milk, in great part, 
depend the hopes and the dreams of the young people. You could 
not help seeing that the fight with many was fierce, for they loved 
their young folks and their wives were more dear to them than 
their very lives. If only they could see their business placed on a 
paying basis, so that they might do for their loved ones the things 
they longed so to do and develop their farms according to the plans 
of a lifetime, how much it would mean to these men, in the hair 
of some of whom we could trace the oncoming of life’s sundown. 

Here were others with whom things had been going better. They 
had come to a place where they could wear a little better clothes 
than their neighbors. The print of the tooth of care was not quite 
so readily to be seen as it was on the faces of others. Could we 
have looked into the homes of those men we surely would have 
seen evidences of comfort, bought through years of hard work and 
careful economy. But whether harassed or happy, all were in- 
tensely in earnest and expectant; for hope was big in their hearts 
that at last a way was to be devised out of the sea of troubles into 
which they had been plunged by high prices, scarcity of help and 
low prices for milk. It is to the co-operative plant department of 
the league that they are looking for relief from this situation. 
Just a few cents more per hundred for milk would mean a lighten- 
ing of the pressure in the home and on the farm. Not only that. 
If co-operative plants are established throughout league territory 
it seems likely that there never again will be the terror of that 
word “strike,” the dreaded enemy of the dairy farmer everywhere. 
So they are waiting for more light on the subject, wondering what 
the next step will be. 

From this gathering of producers my mind slips away to the 
other extreme, and I see the homes in the cities of the country in 
which, at this very moment, anxiously hoping for a time when 
they can buy all the milk that is needed, men and women are 
watching the progress of the co-operative movement. They do not 
understand all that it means to establish plants of this kind. They 
only know that now they cannot have the milk they should have 
for their little ones and for those who are sick. They are willing 
to go without themselves, but the boys and girls ought to have it, 
and have plenty of it. Many of these homes are poor. Crowded 
into a few rooms I see families of from three to six or even more. 
Poorly clad, pinched by hunger, living every day from hand to 
mouth, these people far too often blame the farmer for the lack of 
milk in their homes. They think he is the one who makes the 
price to them so high that it is beyond their reach. They think and 
say bitter words against the man of the farm, when the truth is 
they are mistaken in their judgment. 

If these folks of the city could go into the homes of the dairy 
farmer and see just how he lives, what it costs him for labor, time 
and real money to produce milk, and know exactly what he re- 
ceives for his milk, they would think far more kindly of the farmer. 
It is lack of understanding that keeps these two great classes so 
far apart. A few here and there in the city do know that between 


them and the dairymen there stands a powerful agency, the power 
of which they but dimly realize. But even if we all understood 
just how great is the influence of this distributing agency, it would 
do no good to say and do severe things against them. What.is 
needed, I believe with all my heart, is for all who are in any way 
interested in the production and the distribution and the consump- 
tion of milk to sit down together and talk matters over, so that a 
fair, equitable and just price might be worked out, fair to the 
farmer, fair to the distributor and fair to the consumer. This 
may seem like too high an ideal for the present. If that is so, 
then we all need to be educated in fellow-kindness. While this 
process is going on there will be no more promising plan than that 
of the Co-operative Plants movement. This will bring the pro- 
ducer and the consumer more nearly together than any plan thus 
far devised. 

So here are the two sides of the great dairy shield as it presents 
itself to me today, sitting here watching the men of the farm and 
in fancy taking a bird’s-eye view of conditions prevailing in the 
homes of the city. 

Now the speakers have begun to outline their co-operative plan. 
A hush has fallen over the room, broken only by the voice of the 
man up in front. How eagerly every man present hangs on the 
words which are being spoken! And this is the plan. The farmers 
are to raise the money, which will ultimately be paid back to them 
with interest, to put up the plant needed to care for any surplus 
milk there may be. In these plants butter, cheese, condensed milk 
or powdered milk will be made. All aside from this surplus is to 
be sold for shipment to the city. Ought not this method to give 
better prices both to producer and consumer? The farmers believe 
it will. 

In my heart of hearts I say, “God speed the day when these 
dreams will be realized !” 

In sending the foregoing letter Mr. Vincent, who is a farmer 
and was formerly a member of the New York Assembly, writes: 

“Kindly permit me to place in your hands the enclosed short 
article. It is a true story, my son being the presiding officer at 
the meeting spoken of, as well as president of the Dairymen’s 
League for Broome County. 

“It is my candid belief that more should be said along the line 
of the article submitted. The people of the cities and the men and 
women of the farm need to get better acquainted with each other. 
In the milk business, I am persuaded that nothing will ever solve 
the problem save co-operation on the part of consumer and pro- 
ducer. If what I have written will in any way help about this, I 
shall be only too glad.” 





Interesting and Important Facts Brought Out by New 
Rural Social Science Department of University of 
North Carolina. 


Raleigh, N. C., July 17—[Special.]—The University of North 
Carolina's newest department is that of rural social science. 
Eugene C. Branson is at its head. It is intensely practical. It 
issues bulletins devoted to the economic, social and civic problems 
of counties, these discussing past and present conditions and cold 
facts. These bulletins are peculiar to North Carolina, and they 
form a unique body of literature. One county is compared with 
the other 99 in the State, its defects are pointed out and the 
great idea of betterment is clear. These bulletins make public 9 
queer condition as regards doctors of medicine and preachers. 
There are 2757 doctors, serving 2,500,000 people in 48,740 square 
miles of territory, an average of one for every 1100 people and 23 
square miles. The doctors, like the preachers, are fleeing out of 
the rural regions to the towns, and already there are score of 
counties without even one doctor or preacher actually living in 
the county. Instead, they live in towns or villages. 

The report on the community service department of the State 
Board of Education shows that 45,000 persons are now reached 
each month in the 20 counties in which this service is given. In 
each of these is a State automobile truck, with a portable electric- 
lighting system and moving-picture machine, with a woman 
director and a mechanic. The State bureau of community service 
has its own film library, there now being 900 films, in charge of 
its librarian, and these are sent on in balanced programs of six 
reels—two purely educational, two dramatic or historical and two 
good and clean comedy. 
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High Prices for Farm Products Have Brought About 


Economic Revolution in Status of Southern Negro 


MISSISSIPPI WELFARE LEAGUE WORKING FOR BETTERMENT OF NEGRO CONDITIONS IN 
EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY. 


{Special Correspondence Mansfacturers Record.] 


Jackson, Miss., July 14. 


Factors of primary importa.ce in the problem of interracial re- 
lations in the South have entered the situation within the past 
five years. The most striking of these is the change in the eco- 
nomic status of the negro brought about by high prices for farm 
products, especially cotton, and war-time wages for common labor. 
This element is especially notable at the present time; it is start- 
ling even to persons who have spent a lifetime in the South and 
who have kept keen eyes upon every development of the situation. 

Perhaps the entire situation may best be made clear by a study 
of what has takn place in a single Southern State, and what is 
going on there today. Mississippi is typical of the South. It has 
a preponderant negro population, its people are representative of 


the best and the worst in the South, and its greatest crop is cot- | 


ton, the high price for which is playing so large a part in the 
present changes. 

The negro is becoming a landowner. A decade ago the negro 
planter was a rarity, and the mass of the race in Mississippi 
worked on the larger plantations as “share-hands” or renters, or 
on “public works” at wages that left them enough for their simple 
wants, but furnished no means for the purchase of luxuries. To- 
day, the negro in the Mississippi Delta, that great fertile country 
that is prosperous almost beyond belief, is buying fine farms for 
large sums of money. 

Within the past six months several millions of dollars have been 
spent by negro co-operative societies for large tracts of this rich 
Delta soil, which is not only ideally suited to the production of 
long-staple cotton, but which also produces record crops of corn, 
alfalfa and other crops. Deals involving half a million dollars 
have not been uncommon. In the majority of instances these 
places have been bought to be divided into small farms and sold 
to negroes; in some instances individual negroes have bought them 
with their earnings from the immensely valuable crops of the past 
few seasons. When one says that a “one-mule farmer” in this 
territory has in scores of instances cleared from $1500 a year up, 
it is easily seen how the larger landowners have prospered and 
been made able to buy still larger and more valuable plantations. 

Landowning has been preached to the Southern negro by his 
leaders for years. Booker T. Washington was a great believer in 
the purchase of property as a stabilizing agency for his people; his 
doctrines have been carried out in Mississippi by such negroes as 
W. H. Holtzclaw, president of the Utica Normal and Industrial 
Institute, a sort of Mississippi Tuskegee; C. Lawrence Jones, an- 
other negro who has established an industrial school in the State 
that is doing a great work, and who is following closely in the 
footsteps of Washington; Isaiah T. Montgomery and Charles 
Banks, wealthy negroes, who helped to found Mound Bayou, an 
exclusive negro town, and many others. 

Nor is this landowning the only sign of an economic change. 
Negroes who are not buying farms are putting money in the bank, 
a comparatively new practice for the race, whose motto in years 
gone was “spend it quick; white folks ‘ll take keer of us when 
hit’s gone.”’” Small farmers among the negroes are carrying on 
their agricultural operations on a cash basis; they have freed 
themselves to a large degree from the ancient evils of the “fur- 
hishing system.” 

This system was the father of many abuses, and the day it is 
banished entirely from the South, both races will have scored a 
great advance. Under it negroes farmed a year through on shares 
or renting small tracts, and were furnished food and clothing by 
merchants or plantation owners who expected to get their money 
back when the crops maturtd. Some of them, in settling up with 
the negro at the end of the season, took practically all he had 
made, gave him a few dollars to spend and prepared the way for 
another year of “furnishing.” 

’ It was a bad system, but it is vanishing. It tended to make the 
hegro an economic slave, which was not good for him, nor for the 


man who profited by his labors. It is not to be understood that 
this practice was ever universal in the South; there have always 
been many Southerners who were just in their dealings with the 
negro. The opportunity, however, to exploit the negro was too 
often taken advantage of. 

The negro wage-earner is today making more money than he 
ever dreamed of and finding his work far easier than it was in the 
past, because he is in the South almost the sole possessor of that 
rare and precious commodity, common labor. He makes more, and 
spends it for better clothes—silk shirts at $10 apiece up are one 
of his favorite purchases—for better furniture, for better houses, 
better food and for educational advantages for his children, 

The exodus of the negro to the East and Middle West during 
the war period has played a large part in the present situation. It 
awakened the South to its dependence upon the negro, and it 
helped to bring reforms in the way of the righting of economic 
wrongs. It helped, too, to open the eyes of many Southerners to 
the abuse of justice in cases where negroes were concerned, in 
the lower courts, notably the “justice of the peace’ courts, where 
ste many minor cases are tried. 

In Mississippi, as in most of the Southern States, although not 
all—Alabama some years ago banished the picturesque justice of 
the peace forever—these courts try gaming cases and all the more 
or less trivial violations of the law which one rather expects from 
a race in the present state of civilization attained by the negroes. 
The ‘“‘justices,” for the most part men without legal training, and 
often without any education, aided by deputies of the same caliber, 
have not been over-careful in their handling of negroes brought be- 
fore them; many negroes who left the South did it because they 
felt they had been persecuted. 

The tendency to injustice to the negro grows less, naturally, as 
one goes higher up in the scale of the courts. It is growing 
steadily less all along the line, too, and there is a growing feeling 
in Mississippi that the justice of the peace courts must give way 
to a more efficient plan. In Alabama, the inferior criminal courts 
have taken their places with great success. 

The economic revolution, for it amounts to that, in the affairs of 
the negro during the past few years, is having its reaction upon 
his desire for better educational facilities. Within the past year 
something like $300,000 was spent on negro schools in Mississippi, 
a large part of it from the Julius Rosenwald fund; negro commu- 
nities are building schools that would do credit to any city; the 
State’s negro colleges are prospering and broadening their courses 
steadily ; there is a movement on foot today to start in every part 
of the State, night schools for illiterate negroes, old and young, so 
that illiteracy may be entirely wiped out in a brief period. 

These are little more than hints of the change in the situation. 
Perhaps the picture may be made a little clearer by stating that 
in the Mississippi Delta country not a few negroes, but hundreds, 
own the finest automobiles money can buy, live in comfortable 
homes, send their sons and daughters away to school and take a 
leading part in efforts to help the rest of their race. 

The reaction of the white South to this change is one of the 
utmost importance in the ultimate solution of the problem. In 
Mississippi, for instance, the State Department of Education has 
a white supervisor of negro schools, who gives all his time to this 
work. He is a trained educator and organizer, who has accom- 
plished a great deal. He has a negro assistant. The facilities of 
the State Department are used as unhesitatingly for the aid of the 
negro schools as for the whites; the officials of the department are 
just as ready to co-operate with negroes who wish better schools 
as they are with white persons. They meet negro leaders, discuss 
plans with them and lend them whatever aid, financial or other- 
wise, they can. 

There is an organization in Mississippi, founded during the war 
and known as the Mississippi Welfare League, that is playing a 
large part in preserving proper racial relations and in assisting 
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the negroes in all worthy movements. It had its origin in the 
mind of Jack C. Wilson, a native Mississippian, whose war work 
brought him in contact with negro leaders in the State, and whose 
social conscience was touched by their needs, and their craving for 
understanding and help from the better element of the white peo- 
ple. They felt they could get the help once they were understood, 
and Mr. Wilson agreed with them. From this, and from Mr. Wil- 
son’s idea that an organization of the leading men in the State, 
professional and business, to tackle all the problems of the Com- 
monwealth, came the Welfare League. 

The plank in the League’s platform referring to the negro is of 
interest, because it represents the views of the average educated, 
intelligent Southern white man upon the race question in general 
and the present situation in particular. It follows: 


“The negroes of our State constitute a large part of our popu- 


lation. Negroes are citizens of the South not from their own 
choice. The white man brought them to this country, and we owe 


it to them to take a definite interest in their welfare. Any pro- 
gram of general betterment which ignores them would not only be 
narrow and unfair, but would be stupid and cowardly as well. 
We should interest ourselves in the character of those who are 
their teachers and preachers and who are thus wielding a 
great influence in shaping their lives. The white race has and will 
have a position of unchallenged superiority; it is the dominant 
race, and has governed and will continue to govern in political af- 
fairs. We shall condemn any and all efforts to antagonize the 
supremacy of the white race in State, county or municipal affairs, 

“Social intermingling between the two races is most strongly 
condemned. It would be silly to discuss so-called social equality ; 
such an abstraction never has existed and never will. Our very 
position socially, intellectually and politically, places us under 
peculiar obligations to the more unfortunate race, both as a whole 
and as individuals. 

“We owe them a continuation of the interest, care and protec- 
tion which our forefathers gave, and should give them in full 
measure a earefully considered program of rational education. 
Since we are the rulers, we must rule and govern righteously. We 
must endeavor to see that the negro gets equal protection of the 
laws in their persons and property. We must encourage fair con- 
sideration at the hands of courts and juries. We must help them 
to better their living conditions and encourage all efforts to uplift 
themselves upon proper lines. We must appreciate their needs, 
and necessarily be more concerned about their needs than their 
wants. When the dominant race concerns itself with bringing 
about better conditions for the backward race among us, with the 
principles of justice paramount, we are not only bettering our- 
selves, but we will go a long way toward solving our economic and 
labor problems. We therefore commend to our people the thought 
that a kind word of sympathy, encouragement and advice is worth 
much to the struggling man or woman of whatever race.” 

The present president of the league is Alf. H. Stone of Dunleith, 
Miss., a wealthy plantation owner and a student of the race prob- 
lem in all its phases. It numbers leading citizens of every walk 
of life in its membership, and in the short span of its existence 
has done much to bring about an understanding between the better 
elements of the two races. 

And, after all, despite what the radicals of each race say, the 
better elements among white and colored people of the South are 
meeting upon a common ground that offers, if not a permanent 
solution of the entire problem, at least a trustworthy working 
agreement for the present. The negro leaders say they wish to be 
assured of justice in all courts, of full protection of life and prop- 
erty, of an economic square deal, of better educational advantages 
for their children, of better housing conditions and more hygienic 
surroundings in the towns and cities—they are getting 
these rapidly, because modern health experts insist that a town 
cannot be healthy when half its population, no matter what the 
color, lives under insanitary conditions—of better accommodation 
on trains and in waiting-rooms, and of a tolerant attitude toward 
their aims and ambitions, so long as these remain in their proper 
sphere. 

All these things the better element among the white people are 
working for, and they are on their way, even if they haven’t 
arrived in every part of the South. There is no element of con- 
flict in this simple platform. The negro asks justice and a chance 
to help himself, and his white neighbor is willing for him to 
have it. 





Decline in Mexican Oil Exports for June. 


Tampico, Mexico, July 22—[Special.|—Petroleum exports from 
Mexico for the month of June fell off 681,135.29 barrels, as com- 
pared with the May record of 11,255,531.93 barrels. The total 
for June was 10,574,396.64 barrels. This quantity of petro'eum 
was shipped by 21 companies. The decrease in shipments was 
confined to the big companies, most of the smaller concerns mak- 
ing gains. The largest shipper during June was the Huasteeg 
Petroleum Co., subsidiary of the Mexican Petroleum Co., its ex- 
ports being 2,189,750.95 barrels, a decrease of 227,050.92. bar- 
rels from its May shipments. The Aguila (Fagle) Petroleum 
Co. was second on the list with exports of 1.882.665 barrels. a 
decrease of 17.337 barrels. Third on the list was the Island Oil 
& Transport Corporation, with exports of 1,010,097.89 barrels, a 
decrease from May shipments of 28,314.01 barrels. The Texas 
Company of Mexico moved up from fifth to fourth place with a 
substantial increase. while the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
dropped from third to fifth with a decrease of 278,572.94 barrels, 

The shipments during the first six months of this venr were 
as follows: January, 8.061.289.67; February, 7,687.945.83; 
March, 10.288,383.92; April, 10,092,312.96; May, 11.255,531.95; 
June, 10,574,396.64 ; total, 57,959,S858.95. 








Big Crop from Highbred Blend of Corn. 


San Antonio, Tex., July 24—[Special.]—By combining different 
varieties of drouth-resisting corn, William B. Krempkau, whose 
farm is located near here, has produced a wonderful crop of a 
highbred blend of the grain. Although planted only three months 
ago, the corn is now in the roasting ear stage. Among the various 
kinds of corn blended by Mr. Krempkau in order to produce this 
unusually fine product are Sure Cropper, Shoepeg, White Dent, 
Red Dent, Mammoth and Silver Mine. 

The crop was raised by William and Jack Sams, grandsons of 
Mr. Krempkau, who supervised the work. There are about five 
acres of corn on the place, which, according to the owner, ought 
to make about 70 bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Krempkau is an enthusiastic farmer, and is especially 
interested in, the work of the Bexar County Corn Club. Wher 
his corn wins a prize in the county he always remembers the 
members of the corn club and gives each boy an ear or two for 
seed purposes. 

Mr. Krempkau attributes the success of his corn crop partly 
to the way he had the boys mulch the planting, which was done 
shortly before the corn sprouted. 





$5,000,000 for Petroleum Terminal Facilities. 


Tampico, Mexico, July 20—[Special.]—Plans adopted by the 
Tidemex Company, S. A., subsidiary of the Tidewater Oil Co., call 
for the expenditure of more than $5,000,000 in the construction 
of petroleum terminals, pipe lines, storage tanks and other im- 
provements connected with the oil industry in the Tampico fields. 
Although this company has as yet no oil production in Mexico, it 
has purchased large tracts of land, principally in the Amatlan and 
Zacamixtle districts, upon which it will conduct extensive develop- 
ment operations. It has already erected two derricks and has 
made a location for a third well. It is expected that within six 
or eight months the Tidemex Company, S. A., will be among the 
larger shippers of oil in Mexico. Its product will go chiefly to 
supply the refinery of the Tidewater Oil Co. at Bayonne, N. J. 

A fleet of barges is under construction. There will be nine of 
these to start with, several of which are being built in Tampico. 
They will be used exclusively in hauling material. 





$25,000,000 Bank Deposit Increase at New Orleans. 


Chas. deB. Claiborne, vice-president of the Whitney-Central 
Bank of New Orleans, La., writes the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
that the bank deposits of New Orleans have increased $25,000,000 
in the past six months. With the best cotton crop in several 
years promised, a good corn crop, a very good sugar crop, a very 
large rice crop, Mr. Claiborne says that deposits in the New 
Orleans banks in the next six months will again show a healthy 
increase. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS FROM OUR READERS 


[Publication in this department of letters from our readers does not mean that we either approve 


or disapprove the views expressed. 


e believe in a full and frank discussion of the mighty questions 


of the hour, for only in this way can the truth be found. Therefore we often publish letters with which 


we do not agree.—Editor Manufacturers Record.] 


Priority Order Playing Havoc With Road Building. 
H. S. JAUDON ENGINEERING Co., Elberton, Ga. 


We agree with you absolutely on the position taken in your 
editorial in June 24th issue in regard to “Handing All of the 
Nation’s Transportation Facilities Over to One Industry.” The 
order referred to is playing havoe with the road building in this 
State. and if it is adhered to it will mean the shutting down of 
all construction of this character. We have in charge now about 
$1,000,000 worth of work, which is being seriously affected. 
While we feel that this order is a very unjust discrimination, at 
the same time we do not see how we and the other people affected 
are going to help it, and it might be pertinent to ask “What are 
we going to do abcut it?” It seems that this order was given 
out by the supreme authority over the protest of boards repre- 
senting millions of people, and we are evidently absolutely help- 
less in the matter. We would like to see your organ and the other 
papers of the country keep in behind this proposition and see if 
we cannot get some relief. 





Turning Florida Grasses to Industrial Uses. 
FARLEY WARREN, Apalachicola, Fla. 

One of the pleasures of reading your valuable paper is that it 
opens up such vast information as to what our neighbors are 
doing in the South. 

I have read with considerable interest two different statements 
in your paper about the manufacture of paper from saw grass. 
My interest arises from the fact that there is in the delta of the 
Apalachicola River thousands of acres of this saw grass that are 


considered absolutely without value. Upon reading your first 
article IT immediately wrote to the parties named about this, but 
so far have had no reply. T am again writing today to others 


that vou have mentioned as being interested in this enterprise. 

We want to interest just such industries as this. those that can 
make valuable products out of the apparent waste that is now 
before us. 

In addition to this saw grass, there is another grass that grows 
with it. This is round, very pulpy and has long fibers. This. 
we believe, would make good paper. There are also millions of 
cords of soft woods. that would equal any that is now being used 
by the Northern mills to make pulp and paper. This can be 
secured reasonably. 


Prosperity and Contentment the Fruit of Hard Work 
and Co-operation. 
C. L. Foreticn, Proctor, Ark. 


If the dollars that we receive had holes in them, like the day's 
work that we give for them, where could we spend them? Be 
honest in answering yourself this question. 

Suppose we see that each day is “solid” with effort to get work 
done, a “solid” day for “solid” pay. in order that neither we nor 
our children will ever be called upon to draw upon our vital 
resources in order to make good for “past unproductivity.” 

Remember justice. the. mighty adjuster, never fails in duty. 
The scales must balance; what we are short in this generation, 
the next will have to produce. 

Think of our primal ancestors. Suppose that they had given 
no thought save the fullness of their own bellies and the warmth 
of their own carcasses: what would the United States be today 
but a vast colony of slaves? Inevitably, we would be the slaves, 
of course. 

We would not knowingly bring slavery upon the future genera- 
tions of Americans, yet we may do so by careless thought: 
thoughts too much for our own comforts. Since the great sacri- 
fices and privations of our departed ancestors have made cheap 
and easy the maintenance of the immortal principles of American 
citizenship, it is a crime to neglect them. 

In hard work and co-operation lies prosperity and contentment 
for this generation and a guaranteed security for the next. 


Holds That Railroads Are Inefficiently Managed. 
J. A. Rosrnson, Raleigh, N. C. 


There is much being said at this time for and against the 
railroads. However, this much can be said: The railroads have 
not come back. They lack the pep so necessary for success in 
any business. The high efficiency claimed lacking under Govern- 
ment control continues under private ownership, only to a greater 
extent. 

The claim of car shortage is but an excuse for inefficiency, and 
this excuse ‘is being used by all the railroads to camouflage their 
shortcomings in order to cover up poor management. 

Why is it necessary to allow loaded and empty cars to stand 
from one end of the tracks to the other days at a time without 
any movement whatever? All that is asked in confirmation of 
this is for the traveler on any railroad passing a given point 
daily to take down for his own information number and initials 
on cars side-tracked and keep a daily record of their movements. 
He will find, as I have done, that in many cases a string 
of loaded or empty cars, a great many of them loaded with coal, 
remain unmoved for days at a time, and sometimes as long as a 
week. May I ask why the officials of the roads do not ride up 
and down their own roads and make observations of things that 
require their attention. instead of sitting in their high and mighty 
attitude of indifference to the public welfare? 

The fault does not lie wholly with ear shortage by anv means. 
What is needed is a higher efficiency among the officials of the 
railroads themselves, instead of laying the blame to car shortage 
and striking employes. There should be a shaking up of the 
higher officials. who evidently know nothing of the concrete part 
of the railroad business, but remain passive under conditions that 
if continued in will put the roads back under Government control. 


Improved Condition of Cotton in Alabama, With 
Bright Outlook for Good Fall Trade. 


HENDERSON & GELLERSTEDT, INC., Cotton Merchants, Troy, Ala. 


During the past two weeks of ideal weather the cotton plant 
has forged ahead rapidly. All reports coming to hand are most 
optimistic. A large percentage state that from five to eight well- 
developed bolls are to be found on each stalk, and that the plant 
is taking on squares and blooms in good order. The boll-weevil 
at this time is conspicuous on account of its absence. 

Retail trade in all lines is slow as compared with last year, but 
is well in line with the volume at this season of pre-war years. 
Some reduction sales are to be noted at stores specializing in 
women's wear. But the great majority of old, well-established 
houses are standing by awaiting developments. Those merchants 
with whom we have talked recently are of the opinion that this 
section will be favored with bumper crops this fall, with a 
resultant good trade at present prices or even higher levels. 

We believe that it may be safely stated that with favorable 
weather conditions from now until September 1, Southern Ala- 
bama will harvest the largest cotton crop since the banner year 
of 1914. 


A Hustling Developer Wants Co-operation in 
Building Up a Florida Town. 


Joun B. PERRINE, President Valparaiso Development Co., Ine., 
Valparaiso, Fla. 


You have done some truly remarkable things for some of your 
patrons, and we are wondering if you can help us. 

We want some contractor who will clear from 2000 to 10,000 
acres of land for us. Local contractors cannot do the work 
quickly enough. Within 36 months we will clear about 50,000 
acres of land. 

We want a boat that will carry 150 to 300 passengers and 50 
to 100 tons of freight, to make at least 15 miles an hour, to ply 
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between Valparaiso and Pensacola, and another between Valpa- 
raiso, Pensacola and New Orleans. We will supply the business 
and go 50-50 with anyone in the financing. 

We have hundreds of houses to build here, and we want a con- 
tractor to put them up. We have our own sawmill, planer, lath 
mill, drykiln and boat to transport materials. Would like a man 
or men to take over the building; have a new house to build 
every day. , 

We want a man with some capital to start a big general store 
here. We will go 50-50 with him if desired. 

There is an opening for an ice plant, a bank, some one to run 
our telephone and electric-light business. 

Here is a fine place for a good hotel. We have two operated 
by the company which are filled to capacity, and would welcome 
an independent hotel. 

You ought to have one of your men see Valparaiso, the Wonder 
City of the South, and the real, true “Vale of Paradise.” 


The San Francisco Platform and the League of Nations 


F. N. Trmoriat, Cantol Wax Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


IT wish to congratulate you on the lucid and clear exposition 
(that I wish every American could read) of the San Francisco 
platform and the League of Nations. It is particularly unfortu- 
nate that on this most vital subject 90 per cent of the voters of 
this country are grossly ignorant of the conditions and responsi- 
bilities of this iniquitous contract that Mr. Wilson would fasten 
on this country. I sincerely hope you will use more of your valu- 
able space for our further enlightenment and information. There 
should be reprints of articles of this kind that could be passed and 
mailed to those who are unfortunate in not reading the MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD. 

You have, sir, my greatest admiration for the fearless way in 
which you explain and handle these great vital questions of the 
hour. 





A Farmer Who Hopes to Reform the Democratic 
Party. 
FE. W. Dabbs, Pineland and Egypt Farms. 
Mayesville, S. C., July 20. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

Enclosed find first and second pages of Asheville Citizen of the 
18th, telling of the closing down of sawmills and road building in 
Western North Carolina. 

I have written the Citizen that it is due to attitude of Federal 
Reserve Board in January in raising interest rates, deflation and 
eontraction. The railroads are sufferers from this policy; hence 
the appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission and its attempt 
to give relief by priorities. 

Your news columns recently carried the news of Sumter county, 
South Carolina, voting four to one to issue $2,500,000 bonds for 
hard-surfaced roads. This election was May 11. The commis- 
sioners have selected the engineers and tried to sell bonds, $407,- 
000 for $500,000 par value was all they could get. and they rightly 
refused to sell at that price 5% per cent bonds. If sold, they could 
not get material. 

I believe the Democratic party is doomed to defeat if we let the 
Federal Reserve Board keep on in its course of deflation and con- 
traction. We of the Democratic States of the South cannot see 
this. We seem to be so afraid of giving campaign thunder to the 
Republicans that we are letting them have the strongest argument 
without a word of protest. 

So far as I can judge the future by the past, we have no hope 
in Republican success. Therefore, we should try to reform the 
Democratic Administration and be worthy of staying in power. 

E. W. Dasss. 
North Carolina’s Rank in Railway Mileage. 

Raleigh, N. C., July 24—[Special.]—There are now 5492 miles 
of railway in North Carolina, of which 1282 miles, or over one- 
fourth, are in the second class, that is short lines, and the third 
class, that is lumber and mineral roads. The mileage averages 
11%, miles to the 100 square miles of area. This makes North 
Carolina rank twenty-fifth in ratlway and in the South Georgia, 
Virginia, Louisiana and Virginia lead it. Even at this late day 
five counties, Clay, Alleghany and Yadkin, in the mountain 
region, and Dare and Hyde, on the coast, have no railways. But 


Dare is soon to have a road, and 1920 is to be its last year in the 
minus column. Seven other counties are barely skirted by rail- 
ways, and about 20 are served by lumber roads, often with poor 
passenger, freight and express facilities. These 32 counties, g 
third of the 100 in the State, are thus heavily handicapped. 

The revolution of property in all North Carolina continues to 
reveal surprises. The small county of Caldwell, in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge. jumps on the new basis from $6,000,000 to 
$17,000,000, and the board of appraisers actually discovered 
30,850 acres of land which have never before been on the tax books. 
When the Legislature meets in special session August 10 to act 
on the revaluation, which for the first time is on a true value 
basis, Governor Bickett will lay some astonishing figures before 
it. This honest valuation is going to be an impressive public act, 
and it will get the close attention of the whole country. 


Farmers’ Conference Outlines Plans for Marketing 
Associations. 


Chicago, Ill, July 24—[Special.]—For the purpose of consider- 
ing means for establishing grain and livestock markets, the most 
important conference of farmer organizations and farmer co-oper- 





ative marketing associations ever held began its sessions here yes- 
terday. Practically all the State Farm Bureaus, State Granges, 
State Farmers’ Unions, Equity Societies, State Associations of 
Co-operative Grain and Livestock Shippers in the midwest are 
represented. 

“The farmers of the Middle West have had co-operative grain 
elevators for 30 years without even making a dent on the market, 
and the trouble is you are speculators and not marketers,” declared 
Aaron Sapiro of San Francisco in addressing the conference. Mr. 
Sapiro is attorney for 14 of the largest California producers’ 
co-operative marketing associations, which he declares are organ- 
ized on the American plan of co-operation as applied to marketing. 

“You are organized on a Roachdale plan, which is an English 
consumers’ co-operative plan, and not a producers’ marketing 
plan,” said Mr. Sapiro. who then related the experience of the 
California raisin growers. who after repeated failures to realize 
cost of production, in 1911 united in a co-operative selling agency 
having control over 77 per cent of the California raisin crop. The 
result was undreamed-of prosperity. Fresno, Cal., he says, was 
converted thereby from a city of poverty to the most prosperous 
city of its size in the United States. The Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has no capital and operates without profit. It exercises 
absolute control over the products of its members. The same idea 
has been successfully applied to practically all other California 
products, both perishable and non-perishable. 

As a solution of the grain-marketing problem in the midwest. 
Mr. Sapiro advocated organizing in each State a grain growers’ 
association and the federation of these associations in a national 
organization, which would act as a selling agency for all grain 
grown by members of the This association 
would sell direct to millers and distributors, the entire proceeds, 
less the actual cost of handling. being returned to the producers. 
He advocated the formation of a separate corporation with capital 
to take over and co-ordinate and standardize the local elevators. 
these elevators to do the warehousing of the crop, receiving in 
return fair interest upon the capital invested. 

“The farmer is essentially a producer and not a 
declared Mr. Sapiro. 
done by experts. 


State associations. 


marketer,’ 
“Marketing is expert work. and should be 
The trouble with the farmer is that he has not 
been willing to pay a fair price for expert service. 
right to expect a fair price for 
a fair price for brains.” 
Secretary of Agriculture E. T. Meredith in his address to the 
conference stated that the Department of Agriculture is in touch 
with all the co-operative marketing enterprises in the United 
States and is anxious and willing to give information of value in 
the formation of such 


You have no 
wheat if you are not willing to pay 


associations whenever called upon. He 
also spoke of the limitations placed upon the work of the depart 
ment, particularly in securing crop reports, because of inadequate 
appropriations. 

Plans for the formation of one or more central organizations or 
exchanges through which farmers’ co-operative associations can 
market their grain are to be worked out by a committee of 17 to 
be appointed by J. R. Howard of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. The appointment of such a committee is provided 
for in resolutions adopted at the close of the two-day session. 
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THE IRON AND STEEL SITUATION 


Pittsburgh Market Without Definite Trend. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., July 26—[Special.]—The pig-iron and steel 
markets are simply drifting, with no definite trend apparent. 
Some descriptions of steel, such as shapes and plates, are in very 
poor request, while for early shipment bars, sheets and a few 
other commodities are in good demand relative to the volume of 
offerings, which is very small. In pig-iron the demand is only for 
early deliveries, and is light at that. Some of the pig-iron demand 
comes from consumers who are well covered by contracts but do 
not get deliveries. Thus there is foundry iron still due to con- 
sumers at $28.75, valley, although for weeks past the market has 
been $45, valley. 


Deflation Favored by Steel Industry. 

The iron and steel industry is hoping against hope that there 
will be some real deflation. It will be recalled that when Secre- 
tary Redfield early last year set on foot plans for deflation and 
stabilization, so that business could go ahead for the long pull, the 
steel industry was quite ready to co-operate, and did co-operate, 
but various other industries held off. The steel industry had 
reduced prices in December, 1918, and at the instance of Secretary 
Redfield’s Industrial Board reduced them again. The Steel Cor- 
poration has consistently adhered to the Industrial Board schedule 
to date. while the independents advanced their prices, chiefly last 
winter, but their advanced prices are in most cases but little, if 
any. above the wartime-controlled prices. Many commodities, 
particularly building commodities, are much higher than at the 
close of the war, and wages generally are also higher. 

For the good of the country the steel industry believes that 
there should be deflation, but from the purely selfish viewpoint it 
would desire the same thing. The inflation has been operating 
to curtail the demand for steel, as the other materials that must 
be consumed along with steel are too high-priced, and the labor 
requisite in the consumption of steel also costs too much money, 
both on account of the wage rates paid and on account of the low 
performance of labor. The steel industry does not complain of 
the wages it pays. They are high, but the steelmakers are content, 
and nearly all testify that their labor is reasonably efficient, having 
improved further in efficiency in the past three or four months. 

A clear and impressive illustration of the present situation is 
afforded by the report for June, just issued, of the Bridge Builders 
and Structural Society, showing that lettings of fabricated steel 
jobs in June amounted to only 50 per cent of the fabricating shop 
capacity, and the average for the six months ending with June 
was only 72 per cent. No full demand for steel can be expected 
when construction work is at such a low ebb, for there has never 
been a well-rounded-out demand for steel unless a large proportion 
of the total demand was for construction purposes. The steel 
industry is not surprised that investors are unwilling to embark 
in large construction projects at this time. The steel industry 
itself is not doing so. There are various improvements that might 
be advantageous at steel mills, but such work is too costly at 
present. Nor are trends at the present time inspiring of hope. A 
contractor who is just completing a fair-sized dwelling-house on 
a contract entered into last October states that to duplicate the 
contract now he would bid at least 50 per cent higher, on account 
of increases in costs in only nine months, yet the contract of last 
October represented more than double the pre-war cost. 


Transportation Conditions Not Improved. 

All, or nearly all, the’ mills in the Pittsburgh and valley districts 
testify that shipping conditions have become still worse in the 
past week, which means that accumulations of steel at mills are 
being added to at a greater rate than formerly, since production 
of steel is continued at substantially the June rate. A larger pro- 
portion of the steel output is being left in unfinished or semi- 
finished form, there being correspondingly lighter operation of 
finishing departments. This is necessary for more reasons than 
one, Storage facilities for finished steel are already taxed, while 
ton for ton semi-finished steel is much more easily stocked. Then, 
too, it is quite imprudent to accumulate indefinitely steel that is 
rolled to customers’ specifications, as the customers may not want 
the steel many months hence, there being no possibility that at 
best all of the, accumulation of steel can be worked off except in a 
period of many months, There. is doubt even about some of the 


steel already rolled to specifications, and some of the mills are 
now going over their stocks, culling out the material that is at all 
special in character in order to ship it, leaving for later disposab 
what may be regarded as stock sizes. It is quite likely that much 
steel rolled originally to the individual specifications of customers 
will never be seen by the particular customers for whom rolled. 

While shipping conditions as pertain to the movement of pig- 
iron and steel products have grown still poorer, the iron and steel 
industry thinks that possibly the total movement of freight has 
increased somewhat. If so, the benefit accrues chiefly to the coal 
mines, for which full priority in car supplies was accorded by the 
order of June 21, lately continued for another 30 days, or sto 
August 19. If improvement in car movement should continue to 
be only to advantage of the coal mines, there would be practically 
no hope of the iron and steel industry getting more cars, for .the 
coal-car shortage reported for the district is still about 40 per 
cent. Everyone knows, however, that this is more or less, ficti- 
tious, because the miners, if given the chance, would not mine coal 
equal to a 100 per cent car supply. Hopes are entertained in the 
steel trade, therefore, that with a slight further accretion of cars 
at the coal mines a so-called “labor shortage” would be uncovered, 
and then there would be no occasion to provide still more cars. ‘To 
take round figures, the matter may be illustrated by saying that at 
present coal production is about 60 per cent of mine ratings, there 
being what is called a 40 per cent car shortage, since all the coal 
is mined that can be loaded. With a 70 per cent car supply, how- 
ever, the men might not be willing to work altogether enough time 
to load all the cars, and then suddenly instead of there being a 40 
per cent “car shortage” there would be a 30 per cent “labor short- 
age.”’ Sudden shifts like this have occurred in the past. 

Taking the steel industry as a whole, about 70 per cent of the 
product is shipped in open-top cars, the balance being in box cars. 
A couple of months ago box cars were very scarce, and sheets, tin- 
plates and wire products had accumulated in large volume. In 
June a priority was given the tinplate mills to ship tinplate for 
making packers’ cans, to save the food crops, and the accumulation 
of such tinplate was almost all moved. At the present time there 
is a scarcity of box cars, but not nearly the scarcity there was, 
while there is an acute scarcity of open-top cars on account of so 
many of these cars having been diverted to the coal industry. 


Thus it may be taken that the railroads as a whole are function- * 


ing somewhat better. The wage awards of the Railroad Labor 
Board announced July 20 are in line to be accepted, and better 
performance on the part of railroad labor is expected. As to the 
officials and various men higher up, the steel industry believes they 
are going to work harder to get real efficiency from the physical 
equipment they have. The steel industry, being polite, does not 
say all it thinks, but believes that a great deal better results could 
be gotten out of the railroad facilities, in point of physical equip- 
ment, than exist. 


The Markets. 

There is a slight further yielding in prices for prompt deliveries 
of some forms of finished steel products. As to sheets, prompt 
prices have, if anything, advanced a trifle in the past week or two, 
offerings for early shipment being very light. As to forward prices 
in general, they are unchanged. The large independent mills have 
the same prices they have had for months past, and while they are 
not booking as much tonnage as they produce, they are booking 
some, and have no occasion to reduce prices for the purpose .of 
getting business. Reducing prices, moreover, would hardly in- 
crease sales, but rather might jeopardize the shipping of steel 
already rolled to customers’ specifications but not invoiced since 
it has not been shipped. 

Pig-iron prices remain substantially as they have been of Iate, 
but the market has been tested only as to early deliveries, and for, 
farther-off deliveries the market is entirely at sea, conditions being 
so complicated. For instance, foundry iron is $45, valley,..byt, 
there is $28.75 iron still to be delivered. Connellsville furnace 


coke for prompt shipment is $18 to $18.50, and on the basis, af:, 


coke pig-iron ought to sell at $75 or $100a ton. On the other hand, 
consumers could not afford to pay such prices.. Basie iron, is 
quoted at $46, valley, but the steelmaker cannot afford to pay: that, 
price and put the iron into anything but prompt steel, the demand 
for which is limited. 
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Activity in Coal and Coke Production. 


Although unable to maintain as good a car supply over a six-day 
week as during the five-day week preceding, the railroads provided 
transportation sufficient to produce 10,969,000 tons of soft coal 
during the week ended July 17, according to the United States 
Geological Survey reports. This was the largest output in any 
week since March 27, before the switchmen’s strike began, and, 
except for that week, the largest since the middle of January. In 
comparison with the latest full-time week (June 20-26), the out- 
put showed an increase of 413,000 tons, or 4 per cent. 

On the five working days of Fourth of July week an average of 
production of 1,923,000 tons had been reached. The present rate 
is still far short, however, of that of the summer of 1918. 

The year 1920 is nearly 17,000,000 tons behind 1917, and nearly 
31,000,000 tons behind 1918, but it is 44,750,000 tons ahead of 
1919. 

The total production of anthracite (including mine fuel and 
local sales) is estimated at 1,790,000 net tons for the week ended 
July 17. 

The cumulative production since January 1, 1920, now stands at 
46,931,000 tons, an increase over the corresponding period of 1919 
of 3,238,000 tons. 

Preliminary estimates place the total output of beehive coke 
during the week ended July 17 at 378,000 net tons, as compared 
with 361,000 tons during the preceding week. Demand for coke 
continues intense, as evidenced by the high prices quoted. 

Production in the Connellsville region, as reported by the Con- 
nelisville Courier, increased from 162,390 to 171,795 net tons. 

The cumulative production from January 1, 1920, to July 17 

ras 11,646,000 tons, an increase over the corresponding period last 
year of 1,204,000 tons. 

Total lake shipments from the beginning of the season to July 
17 were 5.288.000 tons, compared with 10,374,000 tons in 1918 
and 11,849,000 tons in 1919. The lake movement is thus more 
than 5,000,000 tons behind 1918 and 6,500,000 tons behind 1919. 

The rail movement of bituminous coal to New England during 
the first three weeks of July has shown a marked increase over 
the June average, and also over the corresponding period of 191%, 
the rate during the last two months having been 20 per cent 
greater than that during the corresponding period of 1919. 

Shipments of bituminous coal to tidewater during June were the 
largest in any month of record. The total dumped at the four 
North Atlantic ports and Charleston was 4,699,000 net tons, an 
October, 1919, hitherto the maximum month, of 
The achievement was the more remarkable in view 


increase over 
102,000 tons. 
of temporary embargoes on eastbound shipments laid by carriers 
serving these ports which were necessitated by fresh outbreaks of 
the switchmen’s strike. 


Volume of Business Curtailed by Car Shortage in 
Birmingham District. 


Birmingham, Ala., July 26—T[Special.]—Southern furnace 
companies in the open market can sell iron with ease, delivery 
during the last quarter of the year, and a few sales being re- 
Inquiries are numerous; some export busi- 
The quotations are firm on a basis of $42 
‘ar short- 


ported almost daily. 
ness being in the lot. 
per ton, No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon.  ¢ 
age still interferes with shipments. Accumulation of stocks at 
yards has recurred, while consumers are requesting prompt do- 
livery. Early shipments are in some cases based on desire to 
start all possible tonnage before expected advances in freight 
rates go into effect. Estimates recently made indicate that there 
is hardly more than six weeks’ make remaining unused of the 
probable output during the balance of the year. Some of the 
companies here are out of the market, probably for the year, with 
probabilities of others not being able to sell much, if any more, 
this year. Among the export orders seeking acceptance in this 
district during the past week were two from South America, ask- 
ing for about 1500 tons. The transportation problem, as well 
as the time given for delivery. were obstacles hard to overcome, 
and the business could not be handled. Inquiries coming in from 
every section of the country indicate a steady consumption for an 
indefinite period. 





Local steel consuming and fabricating plants are making efforts 
to get delivery on steel. The fabricating plants have considerable 
structural work on hand, with more business being offered—-the 
delivery situation alone holding down the operations. 

Every foundry and machine sliop in the district reports ful! 
ledgers of contracts, with more business in sight. Cast-iron pine 
and sanitary pipe plants are melting pig-iron regularly. The 
fuel supply for a while caused a little apprehension, but it is 
now believed that the main force of the strike at what is known 
as the domestic mines has been spent, and the various min ng 
companies will be able to get in men enough to operate more 
successfully right aloug. 

Local demands for coke are being met fairly well and ovens are 
in steady operation in every section of the district. Many inquiries 
are being received, and consumers are offering the best price. 
While $15 per ton has been obtained, it is hardly believed there 
Was a great tonnage disposed of at that price. Seventy-two-hour 
coke has been selling at $11 and $12.50 per ton for some time. 
and reports have been heard of $15 and even more per ton being 
obtained in other districts. The fight for open shop in the ary 
Upwards of 36 mines have sign 
contracts with the unions, but it is admitted that with few excep- 
tions these mines are producers of small tonnages per day. Op 
ators are showing a determination to make a stand for the open 
shop. One or two companies have openly announced that thy 
will not employ union men at all, and the mines of the Alabama 
Fuel & Iron Co. are operating steadily and getting out a large 
tonnage with non-union iabor. The strike is mainly at mines 
which supply domestic coal for Birmingham and the Southeast 
aud the shortage is being felt. State officials are receiving reports 
of the acute shortage of coal, and many industries, including 
State plants, also utiliiies in various cities and towns. are - 
pre hensive. Intimation is given that a general strike in the coal- 
mining section may be called, but there is no widespread app! 
hension. Several of the larger producers, including the iron and 
steel companies, have faith that their employes will. in the main. 
prove loyal and that the output at the mines will not be so en) 
tailed as to cause a collapse of the pig-iron production. Sut little 
injury so far has been done to the iron concerns by the strike. 

The scrap iron and steel market shows some firmness. though 
without decided improvement. No. 1 
demand, and old contracts are being delivered on. The list of 
quotations show very little adjustment for the work. The larger 
consumer of heavy-melting steel is still holding to $19, delivered. 
and but few of the dealers are able to sell at this price. In 
some products there is absolutely no demand and the quotations 
given are but nominal. 


ing section is progressing. 


east is still feeling a little 


oir ¢ sepe ir ; + ; 
Pig-iron and scrap iron and steel quotations in the Birming- 
ham district are as follows: 
PIG-IRON. 
No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, f. 0. b. furnaces, $42: 


foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, 
cent silicon, $45.40; basic, $42; 


, ) No. 1 
$43.70; iron of 2.75 to 3.25 per 
chareoal, $55. 


OLD MATERIAL. 


St SE EN can uinwicuemdew dae teeueegeneeedecaeeseee 32 
ES Sell SSRI IES A aN eS RAINE = 
NMR ooo fe rae wa Sept Gecaistbetadnotc eco 19.00 
Ileavy melting ALEED AE EE ALIAS BE LNG 8 sad 19.00 
RG: Ft BM. WROTIBIE S. 5 aciccssseaveavaiinccecoreesosoaceancoas Mmmm 
Ee ne oa SG Parc $054.4 Kd ON wins 54s de sue A eae e nena baeavica tens 33.00 
NN a od ns a c.cc acres peamenevetilus omecsa wees 25.00 to 
NN IN ene Ak a cae ye ee 33.00 
RE SI WIE os oo eccaicoccdcscsisecngeuwaceveccenasce Mae 
Machine-shop EE ERE EEE AANA 12.00 
Cast-iron ER Te ee te ats 12.00 








Bituminous Coal-Cost Figures for April. 


Information on bituminous coal costs covering the month of 
April is given by the Federal Trade Commission in its latest 
monthly bulletin. 

The average sales realization of the 812 operators reporting to 
the commission for April was $3.26 per ton, while their total 
reported f. o. b. mine cost amounted to $2.76. Of this latter 
amount, $2.04 represented labor costs per ton; 31 cents the cost 
of supplies and 41 cents general expense (or overhead). The 
difference between the sales realization and the f. o. b. mine cost 
per ton is the “margin,” which was 50 cents per ton. The com- 
mission emphasizes the point that the “margin” is not the same as 
profit. ‘Not all of the margin is profit. In order to arrive at the 
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amount available for income and excess profits taxes, dividends 
or surplus, there must be deducted certain items, such as selling 
expenses and interest on borrowed capital, and there must be 
added certain items, such as income from outside investments.” 

The commission also points out that these average figures for 
companies in all parts of the country should not be considered 
applicable to any one region or district because of marked varia- 
tion in costs and sales realizations due to quality of the coal and 
market conditions. The Bulletin, therefore, gives figures for six 
general competitive regions of the country and also for the 74 
districts in 24 coal-producing States. 

Along with the April figures, comparable information is shown 
for the first three months of 1920 and for the year 1918. The 
uumber of identical operators covered in the comparison between 
April and the first three months of 1920 is 767, and 590 identical 
operators are covered in the comparison of April with the year 
1918. The average working time of the mines of the 767 oper- 
ators in April was only 16 days, as against 18 days per month for 
the same operators from January to March, 1920. The sales 
realizations of the 767 operators increased from $2.77 per ton in 
the first three months of 1920 to $3.30 per ton in April; so that, 
though their total f. 0. b. mine cost increased from $2.38 per ton 
to $2.74, the resultant margin of these operators increased from 
39 cents per ton in the first quarter to 56 cents in April. The 
increase in reported cost of the 590 operators in April, 1920, over 
1918 was 31 per cent, while their production in April fell 23 per 
cent below their average monthly production in 1918. 

The increase in total mining cost of the 590 operators in April 
as compared with the first quarter of 1920 and with the average 
for 1918 is explained as chiefly due to two causes (1) decreased 
production in April as compared with the other two periods, and 
(2) the two awards increasing the wages of mining labor, one of 
14 per cent, effective in November, 1919, and in force throughout 
the first quarter of 1920; the other of 27 per cent (including the 
previous 14 per cent advance), effective April 1, 1920. 

The Bulletin concludes from a tabulation of those operators 
whose costs were least affected by changes in production that the 
probable increase in April total costs due to wage advances since 
1918 was about 47 cents per ton, or 22 per cent. 





Remarkable Growth of Country’s State Banks. 


Some interesting figures, showing a remarkable growth of the 
State banks of the country, have been compiled by F. Briggs 
Richardson, chief examiner of the State banks of Virginia. 
Showing the condition of Virginia banks operating under State 
laws when the last statements were called for, May 4. 1920. the 
report shows that the combined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of 319 State banks doing business in Virginia at that 
time exceeded $38,000,000; the total deposits on the same date 
exceeded $140,000,000, and total resources were $200,000,000. 
These figures, compared with the call of Mareh 4, 1919. from 395 
State banks, show an increase in capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $10,000,000; more than $16,000,000 in total deposits, 
and exceeding $30,000,000 in total resources. 

Interesting as these figures are. the reports from the country 
generally are even more remarkable. 3y way of showing how 
the banks of Virginia compare with the grand totals of the coun- 
try, Mr. Richardson gives some country-wide figures. compiled 
from a general statement as of February 28, 1920, by the 
National Association of Supervisors of State Banks. This com- 
pilation shows the total banking resources of the United States to 
exceed $50,000.000,000. On that date there were 21.961 State 
banks in the nation with capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$3.156.023.426.57, denosits of $24.189.61S 399.21 and total resources 
of $29,021.095,838.83. February 28 there were 7953 National 
banks in the United States with capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $2 530,651,000. deposits of $16.965.122,000 and total 
resources of $21,882,540,000; the excess in favor of State banks 
being $62.372.426.57 in capital. surplus and undivided profits, 
$7,224.486 399.21 in total deposits, and $7,161,555,838.83 in total 
resources. 

These figures, compared with those compiled as of June 30, 
1919, show a growth in the total resources of the State banks of 
the United States of $3,058.420.003, as compared with the growth 
of the National banks on the same date of $1.063,990,000, the 
excess being $1.995,430,003 in favor of the State banks. 


Employment in Selected Industries in June, 1920, 
and im 1919. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor received and tabulated reports concerning the 
volume of employment in June, 1920, from representative estab- 
lishments in 13 selected manufacturing industries and in coal 
mining. Comparing the figures of June, 1920, with those of iden- 
tical establishments for June, 1919, it appears that in 10 indus- 
tries there were increases in the number of persons employed. 
The largest increases, 42.9 per cent, 20.4 per cent and 15.6 per 
cent, appear in men’s ready-made clothing, car building and re- 
pairing and paper-making. Four industries show decreases, the 
largest being 3.1 per cent in leather manufacturing. 

All industries show increases in the total amount of the payroll 
for June, 1920, as compared with June, 1919. The highest per- 
centage increases, 99.7 per cent, 57.4 per cent and 48.1 per cent, 
appear in men’s ready-made clothing, paper-making and coal, 
while the smallest increase, 12.2 per cent, is shown in the woolen 
industry. 

COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE, 1919, AND JUNE, 1920. 


Number on payroll Amount of payroll 
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Iron and steel.... 118¢ 168,332 190,072 +-12.9 $10,346,834 $14,576,514 -+40.9 
Automobiles .... 43* 119,649 133,416 411.5 3,368,889 4,544,708 +34.9 
Car bldg. and rep. 48¢ 49,251 59,289 +20.4 2,668,837 3,766,262 +41.1 
Cotton mfg........ 54* 41,478 42,403 + 2.2 745,091 996,710 +33.8 
Cotton finishing... 16* 12,031 12,487 + 38 258,066 341,299 +32.3 
Hosiery & U’wear 53* 25,803 26,312 + 2.0 414,712 571,142 +-37.7 
EOL  .badenacanincs 50* 44,435 44,850 + 9 925,028 1,087,795 +12.2 
aes 43 12,408 12,340 — 6 438,496 652,111 +25.9 
Men’s clothing.... 42* 17,190 2,573 +42.9 386,170 771,347 +99.7 
Leather mfg....... 31* 13,798 13,365 — 3.1 302,214 371,501 +22.9 
Boots and shoes.. 70* 55,705 60,090 + 7.9 1,134,367 1,493,656 +31.7 
Paper-making .... 65* 27,872 32,226 +15.6 621,973 978,982 +57.4 
|. a ers 48* 15,129 14,997 9 244,318 343,232 +40.5 


Coal (bituminous) 67f 19,667 19,616 — . 976,183 1,445,786 +48.1 
Period of payroll, tone week ; jtwo weeks; thalf month. 
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Comparative data for June, 1920, and May, 1920, appear in the 
following table. The figures show that in five industries there 
was an increase in the number of persons on the payroll in June 
as compared with May, and in nine a decrease. 

The greatest increases, 5.3 per cent and 3.2 per cent, are shown 
in iron and steel and car building and repairing, while decreases 
of 6.4 per cent, 5 per cent and 3.7 per cent appear in woolen, 
hosiery and underwear and leather manufacturing. 

When comparing June, 1920, with May, 1920, seven industries 
show an increase in the amount of money paid to employes and 
seven a decrease. The most important increases, 17.8 per cent, 
11.8 per cent and 10.1 per cent, appear in cotton finishing, cotton 
manufacturing and coal. Woolen and men’s ready-made clothing 
show respective decreases of 17 per cent and 8.6 per cent. 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL IN IDENTICAL 

ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1920. 


Number on payroll Amount of payroll 
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Car bldg. =e rep. sit t 3.2 a 47-4 ee 133 
Cotton mfg........ 50 9 08,565 903,797 J 
Cotton finishing... 16* +18 289,815 341,299 +17.8 
Hosiery & U'’wear 54* — 5.0 596,539 589,343. — 1.2 
TEE. Seedageanes 49* — 6.4 1,239,308 1,028,794 —17.0 
2a 447 — 19 631,830 602,855 — 4.6 
Men’s clothing.... 39* — 3.2 711,160 649,795 — 8.6 
Leather mfg....... 31* — 3.7 374,310 371,501 — 8 
Boots and shoes.. 67* — 9 1 11 1,464,454 + 4 
Ae 55* + .1 956,3: 34 978,982 + 2.5 
Oa ee 49* — 1.0 328,587 325,093 — 1.1 
Coal (bituminous) 82t — .3 1,503,144 1,655,652 +410.1 
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Good Roads and Streets 


West Virginia Makes Good Showing in Federal-Aid 
Road Work. 


Charleston, W. Va., July 19—[Special.]—Only six States in 
the Union rank ahead of West Virginia in the percentage of its 
Federal-aid money allotment for road building during the current 
fiscal year, according to figures just made public by the State Road 
Commission. 

Figures show that representatives of this State have contracted 
for the building of roads which will make available 68 per cent of 
Federal-aid money to which it is entitled under its 1919 allotment. 
All road building in West Virginia is done in the respective coun- 
ties, merely being under the supervision of the State Road Com- 
mission. In the six States ahead of West Virginia there are State 
highway departments. Hence the six States have an advantage 

“over West Virginia. Figures made public by the West Virginia 
Commission show that the total Federal-aid allotment to which 
the State is now entitled for road-building purposes is $2,900,000. 

The States mentioned in the first paragraph, together with the 
percentage of allotment earned, are as follows: Illinois, 87 per 
cent; Washington, 84; Oregon, 76; Pennsylvania, 76; Maryland. 
70; New Hampshire, 69; West Virginia, 68; Iowa, 67, and Dela- 
ware 63 per cent. 


Good Roads Activity in Letcher County. 


Whitesburg, Ky., July 19—[Special.]—Through the efforts of 
County Road Engineer Emmett Blair, Letcher county has been 
‘ allotted $100,000 State aid in road building this summer and fall. 
Preparations are being made for the launching of an extensive 
good-roads campaign, and for the voting of bonds at the coming 
November election. One of the most important good-roads move- 
ments so far begun in this county is the Whitesburg-to-Hindman 
highway, 26 miles long, to run from this city via Camp Branch 
and Rockhouse to Hindman, the county-seat of Knott county, an 
‘inland town having no railroads. 

It is also planned to let six miles of this road serve as a high- 
‘way toward Hazard, Perry county, the Hazard road starting off 
at Rockhouse. Both Knott county and Perry county are inter- 
ested in the two highways, and will contribute to their building. 

A through county highway is also planned along the Kentucky 
River. This is to run from the Virginia border line to Winchester. 
about 200 miles, passing entirely through the Elkhorn and Hazard 
coal fields and terminating in the bluegrass region. 





Plan to Vote on Another $4,000,000 Bond Issue. 


Clarksburg, W. Va., July 24—[Special.]—Undismayed by one 
defeat, advocates of good roads in Harrison county have held a 
meeting here and by a unanimous vote have decided to press to 
an issue another bond issue of $4,000,000 for the construction of 
75 or 80 miles in this county. A special election for the same pur- 
pose was held on July 6, at which time the proposed bond issue 
was defeated. 





Greatest Advantage of Motor Truck Is Saving of 
Time, Say Eastern Farmers. 


Washington, D. C., July 26—[Special.]—‘‘What do you find to 
be the greatest advantage in owning a motor truck?” 

Of 753 farm owners of motor trucks who were asked this ques- 
tion by the United States Department of Agriculture, 91 per cent 
said “Saving time.’ The investigation was made during the past 
winter and spring, and included the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Indiana. 

About 25 per cent of these men had found better markets since 
buying their trucks, but 50 per cent of them had not cut down the 
number of their work stock by as much as a single head, while less 
than one man in ten had cut down his work stock more than two 
head. 

“Which merely goes to show,” says a department specialist in 
farm power, “how difficult it is to arrive at a definite conclusion 
in a matter like this motor-truck study we have just completed. 
It would certainly appear that any saving attributable to the 


’ 


motor truck on the farm is in time saved rather than in expense. 
Most of these men think that the profits accruing from the saving 
in time more than overbalances any extra expense entailed by 
the use of the motor truck. It is significant that the majority of 
these farmers are located a considerable distance from market, 
more than four-fifths of them being five miles or more from their 
shipping points. and the saving in time effected by their use of 
trucks is naturally greater than it; would be on the average farm, 
which lies nearer to market than do most of the farms concerned 
in this investigation. The experience of the 753 farmers who 
have contributed to this study should enable the farmer himself to 
judge with a fair degree of accuracy as to whether the motor truck 
would prove advantageous under his conditions. 


RAILROADS 


One Texas Road Changing from Oil to Coal; 
Another from Coal to Oil. 


Austin, Tex., July 23—[Special.]—At a time when the Inter 
national & Great Northern Railroad is converting its engines from 
oil to coal burners, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas is changing its 
engines from coal to oil burners at a cost of approximately 
$700,000. The International & Great Northern is reverting to 
the use of coal because of the high price of crude oil. Its contracts 
for oil are expiring. According to W. M. Whitenton, superin- 
tendent of transportation and maintenance of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, all of the 315 locomotives in use upon the Texas 
lines of the system will have been converted into oil burners by 
January 1, 1921. 

To convert a locomotive from coal to oil burning costs about 
$1600. The installation of oil stations and storage tanks to serve 
the locomotives has been practically completed. This work will 
cost $200,000. An oil station has been installed at practically 
every place where a coal-filling station was located. 





Estimates compiled by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas showed 
the use of oil to be more economical than coal, Mr. Whitenton 
said, to the extent that the expenditure of the large sum necessary 
to make the change was justified. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
made oil contracts for Mexican fuel oil at a favorable time, he 
said. Greater use of the engines is obtained by burning the oil, 
and oil has been found more economical in every way. 


Will Buy Railroad Immediately. 


Monroe, La., July 24—[Special.]—E. A. Frost, F. T. Whited 
and G. S. Prestridge of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. of Shreve 
port have been given until July 31 to buy the Arkansas & Lou 
isiana Midland Railroad for $375,000 by Judge George W. Jack 
in the United States District Court at Shreveport. This order of 
the court is an amendment of the order of July 5, when the Frost- 
Johnson lumber interests were given until September 5 to buy the 
railroad. The amendment was made on application of Receivers 
H. B. Hearn and H. R. Speed, who claimed that the sale under 
the 60 days’ option was prejudicial to the interests of receivers. 
stockholders and creditors. Representatives of the lumber inter- 
ests state they will purchase the line within the time limit and 
operate it. 


Progress on Fort Worth & Denver Line. 


Fort Worth, Tex., July 27—[Special.]|—Good progress is being 
made by the Fort Worth & Denver City Railroad in replacing the 
75-pound steel rails upon that part of its line between Wichita 
Falls and Amarillo with ‘)-pound rails. The cost of this im- 
provement will be approximately $325,000. It is a part of the 
improvements that are to cost a total of $2,200,000 now being 
made to the system between Fort Worth and Denver. It is stated 
that all of this work will be finished by the end of this year and 
that the movement of traffic will thereby be greatly expedited. 





The Methodist Episcopal Church will erect a $175,000 building 
at Morehead City, N. C. Benton & Benton of Wilson, N. C., and 
Richmond, Va., are the architects. 
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TEXTILE 


Textile Mills Corporation Chartered. 


Capitalized at $250,000, the Textile Mills Corp. has been 
chartered for the purpose of manufacturing cotton products at 
High Point, N. C. J. H. Adams, J. E. Millis and R. O. Lindsay 
are the incorporators. 


Textile Mill Notes. 


An increase of capital from $500,000 to $3,000,000 has been 
announced for the Efird Manufacturing Co., Albemarle, N. C. 

A three-story 80x50-foot mill-construction plant will be erected 
by the Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C. J. E. Sirrine of Green- 
ville is the architect and engineer. 

R. C. Biberstein of Charlotte has been engaged as architect- 
engineer for the plant of the United Mills Co., Hickory, N. C., 
recently mentioned as chartered with $500,000 capital by George 
N. Hutton and associates. 

A one-story 80x40-foot mill-construction wastehouse and a two- 
story 80x40-foot warehouse will be erected by the Fairmont (S. 
C.) Manufacturing Co. J. E. Sirrine of Greenville, S. C., is the 
architect and engineer. 

Plans for the Knoxville mill of the Holston Manufacturing Co. 
of Lenoir City, Tenn., will provide for erecting two buildings, each 
200x80 feet, and three and one stories high. Equipment for knit- 
ting and dyeing boys’ hosiery will be installed. There will also be 
built 50 cottages for operatives. 





Plans of United Cotton Growers’ Association of 
America. 


Giving information as to the organization and purposes of a 
cotton growers’ association in Texas, Walter L. Barnum, secre- 
tary, writes from the association headquarters at Corpus Christi 
as follows: ; 

“The United Cotton Growers’ Association of America held its 
first annual meeting in Corpus Christi, Tex., on April 21, 1920, 
with an attendance of 576 representative cotton growers and land- 
owners of South Texas. Since this meeting we have thoroughly 
organized 31 counties in this section of the State, and are pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as feasible with the extension of this organ- 
ization work to cover the 172 cotton-growing counties of Texas. 

“The association deals with one subject only, ‘cotton,’ and three 
phases of cotton, namely, warehousing, financing and marketing. 
In the near future we will have completed the plans and specifi- 
sation for building reinforced concrete warehouses in every com- 
munity in the State that can support one. These warehouses 
will be controlled by the local county organization of farmers and 
landowners as a unit of this association. 

“We intend to create and maintain an adequate and efficient 
selling agency in Houston, Tex. We are now negotiating with 
the spinners in the East, to the end that we may sell the present 
crop of our members direct to them in line with one of the pur- 
poses for which the association was formed. As soon as these 
plans have been completed with the spinners, the association can 
avail itself of the opportunity of dealing direct with them, thereby 
eliminating the middleman and saving his profits to the producer. 

“This association is an organization of farmers, by farmers and 
for farmers, and has committed itself to this proposition—‘better 
ginning, gin compression, warehousing, financing and marketing 
of the cotton crop.’ 

“We now are issuing a weekly paper which goes to our 
membership.” 


British Empire Cotton Growing. 


Manchester, July 8—[Special.]—At the beginning of this year, 
when the Empire Cotton Growing Committee of the British Gov- 
ernment published its report, one of its recommendations was 
that spinners should agree to a voluntary levy of 6d. a bale upon 
all raw cotton imported, in order to provide funds for the carrying 
on of the work of the Empire Cotton Growing Committee. This 
proposal was received with enthusiasm by the Lancashire trade, 


and it is estimated that the levy will produce about "£100,000 per 
annum. Recently representations have been made to the Govern- 
ment that they should make a grant to an equal amount. The 
matter has received consideration, and Sir Robert Horne, the 
president of the Board of Trade, has informed Sir Henry Birch- 
enough, the chairman of the Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 
that the Government is prepared to recommend to Parliament a 
vote of £50,000 a year for the next five years to enable the com- 
mittee to carry out its projects. 

It is stated in the communication that the Government greatly 
appreciates the valuable work which has been done by the com- 
mittee, and they fully share the view that if effect can be given 
generally to the proposals outlined in the committee’s report it 
will be of very great benefit not only to the cotton industry of 
Great Britain but to the development and well-being of all the 
actual and potential cotton-growing portions of the British 
Empire. It is understood that the committee will now proceed at 
once to complete its scheme of organization and work. The cotton 
industry will give immediate effect to its undertaking, so that the 
executive work may be started within the next month or two. 


Vocational Education for Employes in Textile Industry 


Louisville, Ky., July 23—[Special.]—The question of voca- 
tional education was taken up at the annual meeting of the 
Middle States Textile Manufacturers’ Association, held at the 
Louisville Country Club on July 21. The importance of better 
technical education of employes in the textile plants today was 
demonstrated by the fact that arrangements were made for giving 
over practically the entire day to the discussion. 

Of the 22 membership mills of the organization, a total of 12 
were represented. The organization is made up of the cotton mills 
of Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri and Tennessee, all 
States being represented with the exception of Illinois. 





New Glass Plant for Charleston District. 


Charleston, W. Va., July 24—[Special.|—The Thatcher Manu- 
facturing Co., a $2,000,000 concern with plants in several States, 
has absorbed two West Virginia glass manufacturing concerns 
the Travis Glass Co. of Clarksburg and the Essex Glass Co. of 
Parkersburg. The new concern has purchased a building site at 
Glasgow in Kanawha county and has also acquired coal lands i 
Cabin Creek in the same county. 


n 


Commendations, Kicks and Comments 


A Help to Right Thinking. 

JAMES M. Gray, Dean Educational Department, The Moody Bible 
Institute of Chicago.—It is only recently that I have become ae 
quainted with the MANUFACTURERS REcorD. 

I now write to thank you for the tonic, politically and religiously, 
of your issue of July 8. The symposium of the Southern newspapers 
on the Adamson Law and the editorials on the League of Nations 
and the Interchurch drive are exceedingly helpful to right thinking, 
and both the Church and the nation owe you a debt of gratitude. 


Sound Sentiment on Important Subjects. 

CHARLES C. Bye, Secretary Charles Warner Company, Wilmington, 
Del.—We are in receipt of your favor of the Ist instant, and we appre 
ciate very much the feasible and sound editorials in your MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD, 

We certainly do desire to continue our subscription thereto. 

It is our earnest wish that your subscription list should grow, as 
undoubtedly your paper is doing good work in helping to establish 
sentiment on many important subjects along sound lines, 


Wouldn’t Want to Be Without It. 

Geo. C. SmMituH, Director Industrial Bureau, Board of Trade of Bal- 
timore.—The Industrial Bureau of the Board of Trade desires to con- 
tinue through the current year but one subscription to the MANvu 
FACTURERS RecorD. We have found that, with the occasional purchase 
of an extra copy, one subscription will suit our purposes entirely. 

I wish to take this opportunity to say that we have found the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD of considerable use to the Industrial Bureau 
of the Board of Trade, and we would not like to have to be responsible 
for running this office without it. 
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EXPLANATORY. 
The MANUFACTURERS RecorRD seeks to verify and obtain additional information regarding all enter- 


Prises reported in its Construction Department, by direct daily correspondence. 
value are published later from telegraph, mail and representatives’ reports. 


attention called to errors that may occur. 


Further facts of news 
We appreciate having our 


DAILY BULLETIN. 
The Daily Bulletin of the MaNuracTureRS RecorpD is published every business day in order to give 
the earliest possible news about new industrial, commercial, building, railroad and financial enterprises 


organized in the South and Southwest. 


It is invaluable to manufacturers, contractors, engineers and all 


others who want to get in touch at the earliest moment with new undertakings, or the enlargement of 


established enterprises. 


Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts. 


Fla., Palmetto.—Manatee County Commrs., 
Bradentown, Fla.; construct bridge across 
Snead’s Island, Palmetto and Ellenton Pre- 
cinct; voted $10,000 bonds. 

Fla., Milton.—State Road Dept., Tallahassee, 
Fla.; construct highway bridge across Black- 
water river; 338 ff. long; lift span 
over channel; $75,600: contract for super- 
structure to Pensacola Shipbuilding Co., 
Contr., Pensacola, Fla.; foundation piers 
being constructed by day labor under super- 
vision resident bridge engineer; concrete; 
reinforced with steel ;. $45,000. (Previously 
noted inviting bids.) 

Fla., St. Petersburg. — Passagrille Bridge 
Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; Frank F. Pulver, 
Prest.: J. J. Duffy, V.-P.; G. W. Griffith, 
Secy.; A. F. Thomasson, Treas. 
Americns.—State Highway of 
Div. Office, Americus, con- 
reinforced concrete deck-girder type 
Pitzgerald-Ocilla road; Ben Hill 
Counties; State-aid Project S-3-13 ; 


bascule 


Dept. 
Ga.: 


Ga., 
Georgia, 
struct 2 
bridges on 
and Irwin 


three 40-ft. and nine 30-ft. spans; bids until 
Aug. 5: W. (. Caye, Jr., Div: Engr. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 


Ga., Dublin.—City; construct bridges and 
culverts in city; extend sewer system, etc.; 
voted $55,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Ga., Summerville.—Chattooga County Com- 
missioners Roads and Revenues, B. F. Ed- 
monson, Chrmn.; erect bridge 
Armurchee Creek; Federal-aid Project 115; 
bids until Aug. 11. (See Machinery Wanted 

Bridge Construction.) 

Miss., Aberdeen.—Monroe County Supvrs., 
Joe T. Morgan, Clk.; repair bridge over Tom- 
bigbee river; bids until Aug. 2. (See Machin- 
ery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 

Mo., St. Louis.—City and Wabash R. R., 
Railway Exchange Bldg.; construct viaduct; 
L. R. Bowen, Engr. 

Mo., St. Louis.—City and St. Louis Termi- 
ral R. R.:; erect bridge over St. Louis 
Terminal R. R. tracks; reinforced concrete; 
concrete viaduct; L. A. Bowen, Engr. 


2 reinforced 
! 


The subscription price is $20.00 per year, 


concrete bridges McKinley 
and Park Aves. 
Va., St. Claire—State Highway Commr., G. 


P. Coleman ; erect 60-ft. steel truss bridge over 


on 


St., Buffalo, N. Y.; owner receives bids until 


Aug. 8. (Lately noted.) 

Mo., St. Louis.—Swift & Co., Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Ill.; erect 1-story engine-room 
addition; C. H. Kane, Archt., care Swift & 
Co.; A. H. Aheseler, Gen. Contr., Wainwright 
Bidg. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., San Antonio. — H. D. Kellar, Cold- 
water, Mich.; establish cannery and syrup 
mill; include electric-light plant and ice fae- 
tory ; mchy. ordered ; mfre. cane syrup, citrus 


preserves and marmalades. 
Va., Richmond.—Kingan & Co., Indianapo- 


lis, Ind.; improve Hermitage Road plant; 


| $10,000; construct fireproof factory and ware- 


| Bluestone River in Tazewell County; $3740; 
| Roanoke Iron & Bridge Works, Contr., | 
Roanoke, Va. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

W. Va., Clarksburg. — Harrison County | 
Commrs., Clarksburg, and Marion County ; 
Commrs., Fairmont, W. Va.; erect concrete 


over Little | 


N. C., Greensboro. — Guilford County 
Commrs.; erect 70-ft. bridge on Alamance | 


road; 50-ft. bridge on Tabernacle road; steel ; 
construction by county. 

N. C., Thelma.—Gaston 
tered; capital $50,000; J. 
Va.: erect bridge over Roanoke River, 
necting Halifax and Northampton counties. 

Okla., Tulsa. — Tulsa Bridge 
capital $10,000; A. C. Bancroft, 
Jesse W. Lantry. 


Bridge Co. char- 


ineptd. ; 
Stover, 


Co. 
e. oS. 


Tex., Bonham.—Bonham Red River Bridge 


Co.3 construct bridge across Red River; bids | 


until Aug. 23. 


Va., Lynchburg.—Norfolk & Western Ry., J. 
E. 


L. Camp, Franklin, | 
con- | 


arch bridge over Bingmon Creek; 75-ft. span 
with 24-ft. roadway; bids until Aug. 6. 

w. 
missioners, J. James Crews, Clk., and Marion 


County Commrs., A. G. Martin, Clk., Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; construct inter-county bridge 
across Bingamon creek; bids until Aug. 6. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construc- 
tion.) . 

W. Va., Charleston. — Kanawha County 
Ccmmrs.; awarded bridge contracts: Luten 


sridge Co., York, Pa., $5475, concrete bridge 
over Wills Creek in Elk Dist.; Concrete Stee! 
Bridge Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., $11,928, con- 
crete and steel bridge over Leatherwood 
Creek in Big Sandy Dist. (Lately noted in- 
viting bids.) 


W. Va., Mordue.—Boone County Commrs., 
Madison, W. Va.; build superstructure for 
bridge over Coal River: Standard Engineering 
Co., Contr., Toledo, O.; substructure to Shaid 
Contracting Co., Elkins, W. Va. 


W. Va., Spencer.—Roane County Commrs. ; 
construct 3 concrete bridges over Bog Lick 
Creek; 65 and 175-ft. arches with 16-ft. road- 


way; bids opened. 


Canning and Packing Plants. 


Fla., Eustis—Chas. C. Oyler & Son; pur- 
chased packing plant; present daily capacity 
4 carloads fruit; improve and enlarge. 

Fruit Packing 
output 


Haines City.—American 
packing-house; daily 


Fla., 
Co.; erect 
cars. 

Fla., Lake Worth.—Lake Worth 
Conserving Co., Dixie Highway, ineptd. ; 


Fruit & 


tal $50,000; D. P. Council. 

Fla., Princeton.—Florida Fruit Prodtcts 
Packing Co. incptd.; capital $50,000; Chas. L. 
Pappallo, Prest.; Friedrich N. Lenz, Secy.; 
Cc. G. Hewett, Treas. 


Ky., 2aducah. — McKinney-Guedry Co.; 
erect vinegar and pickle factory; 123x93 ft.; 
mill construction; certainteed roofing; first 
floor concrete; second floor wood; electric 


| elevators. 


Va., Clarksburg.—Harrison County Com- | 





| 


12 | 


eapi- | 


«| 


Md., Baltimore.—Kaufman Beef Co., Harry | 


| Kaufman, Prest., Union Stock Yards; erect 
| packing plant; 3 stories; 118x111 ft.; brick, 


Crawford, Ch. Engr., Roanoke, Va.; erect | ing Service Corp., 


steel and reinforced concrete; Ablac Engineer- 
Archt.-Engr., 563 William 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


house; $25,000; mchy. ordered; Carneal & 
Johnston, Archts.; J. T. Wilson & Co, 
Contrs. (Lately noted improve plant.) 

W. Va., Oakvale.—L. E. White, Bluefield, 


W. Va.; install cannery; can blackberries. 


Clayworking Plants. 


Ala., Ashville—Bricks.—Ashville Brick Co. 
organized; B. B. Cather, Secy.-Treas.; N. C. 


Turner, Mgr.; has 100x100-ft. building; pur- 


chased mehy.; daily capacity 10,000 to 15,000 
clay bricks. 
Miss., Starkville — Bricks, ete. — Starkville 


Brick & Tile Co. ineptd.; capital $10,000; A. 


W. Reynolds, J. E. Robinson. 

W. Va., Martinsburg—Clay Products.—Uni- 
versal Clay Products Co. inepdt.; capital 
$75,000; Chas. T. Jesse, Clarendon, Va.; W. 
K. Reeve, Martin R. West, both Wash®gton, 
Dp. €. 

Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. 

Ala., Dora. — Doliska Coal Co. organized: 


capital $15,000. 

Ky., Alphoretta.—Arzilla By-Product Coal 
Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; B. L. C. May, 
J. W. Ratliff, D. J. Burchett. 

Ky., Beaver Creek. — Blue 
Fuel Co.; increased capital from 
$250,000. 


Beaver Elkhorn 
$100,000 to 


Ky., Dakota.—Baker Coal Co. ineptd.; capi- 
tal $25,000; B. W. Baker. 


Ky., David.—Dudley Coal Co. organized, 703 
City National Bank Bldg., Lexington, Ky.; 
W. T. Dudley, Prest.; Geo. P. Morison, V.-P. 
and Treas.; Richard Godson, Jno, P. 
Gorman, Mgr.; develop 2300 acres; daily out- 
put 6 cars; W. F. Maudt, Engr., David. 
(Lately noted ineptd., capital $600,000, and to 
increase daily capacity.) 


Secy.; 


sernstadt.—Galva Coal Mining 
Co. organized; A. Cundiff, Prest.; R. D. 
Lewis, V.-P.; both Danville, Ky.; B. 0. 
Wedge, Secy.-Treas.-Mgr., East Bernstadt; 
mine coal; daily output 200 tons run-of-mine 
bituminous. . 


Ky., East 


Ky., Paths Fork.—Willis-Harlan Coal Co. 
incptd.; capital $40,000; C. W. Willis, Britt 


Howard, M. L. George. 


Ky., Pineville-——Ponza Coal 
capital $25,000; G. B. Conant. 


Co. ineptd.; 

Ky., Robinson Creek.—Ford-Elkhorn Min- 
ing Co. (lately noted chartered) organized; 
B. N. Ford, Prest.; Julius Samuels, Secy.; 
T. J. Phillips, Mgr.; all 1804 First National 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O.; develop 340 acres ; 
daily output 400 tons. (See Machinery Want- 
ed—Generator.) 

N. ¢., Charlotte.—Commonwealth Coal Co. 
ineptd.; capital $50,000; C. V. Palmer, J. 1. 
Sabiston, Chase Brenizer. 

Okla... Tulsa.—Leavell Coal Co. organized : 
J. U. Leavell, Prest.-Mgr.; B, C. Conners, 
Secy.: Fred W. Insull, Treas.: develop 400 
acres coal land; mehy, purchased; annual 
output 100,000 to 150,000 tons. 

Tex., Palestine.—Palestine Salt & Coal Co. ; 
increase capital from $80,000 to $160,000. 

W. Va.. Bower.—Copen Gas Coal Mines Co. 
ineptd. : capital $200,000; Jno. Clifford, Bower ; 
Cc. W. Flesher, Gassaway, W. Va.; Jeremiah 
J. Kelly, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W. Va.. Charleston. — Riverview Coal Co.., 


incptd.; capital $10,000; W. H. Evans, W. i. | 


Burress. both Anstead, W. Va.; R. B. Wills, 
Charleston. 

W. Va., Clarksburg.—Dixie Mining Co. or- 
ganized; develop 250 acres coal land; equip 
mine for daily output 300 tons. 

W. Va., Hartland. Tiger Coal Co. (lately 
noted chartered) organized; N. J. Wood. 
Prest.; O. H. Ashley, Secy.; H. C. Rhodes, 
Supt.; all Huntington, W. Va.; B. M. Green, 
Censtr. Engr., Charleston, W. Va.; develop 
640 acres; daily output 50 tons coal (See 
Machinery Wanted—Mining Equipment.) 


W. Va., Huntington.—Becco Fuel Co. or- | 


ganized; capital $50,000; W. F. Campbell, L. 
Mankin;: both Huntington; J. S. Riley, Man- 
bar, W. Va. 


W. Va., Kingwood. — Barnard Coal Co. 


incptd.: capital $75,000; C. W. Craig, King- | 


wood; W. O. Barnard, Richard, W. Va. 


W. Va... Montgomery. - Fayette-Kanawha | 


Coal Co, organized; W. C. Mitchell, Prest.; 
J. A. Willis, Secy.-Treas.; both Charleston. 
W. Va.; acquired mines in Cabin Creek Dist. ; 
also has 1500-acre lease; plans improvements ; 
increase daily production from 150 to 600 
tons. (Lately noted ineptd., under Charles- 
ton, W. Va., capital $100,000.) 


W. Vae 


J. Grey Emmons, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank 8. 
Muzza, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

W. Va., Parkersburg.—-Winters Coal Co. 
ineptd.; capital $50,000; L. W. Newly, Craf- 
ton, Pa.; John A. Metz, Dormant, Pa.; Elmer 
Mohrhoff, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. Va., Preston County.—Ffield Coal Co. | 


organized; Saml. Hale, Prest., Fairmont, W. 
Va.; Chas. W. Teter, Secy., Philippi, W. Va.; 
develop 70 acres coal land; daily capacity 
350 tons. (Lately noted ineptd., capital 
$25.000.) 


Concrete and Cement Plants. 


Ala., Ragland—Portland Cement.—Geo. FE. 


Nicholson, Kansas City, Mo.; purchased | 


properties of Coosa Cement Co.; has plant 


with daily capacity 2200 bbls. Portland | 


cement, 


Ss. C., Blacksburg—Portland Cement.—N. 
W. Hardin, Mayor; interested in organiza- 
tion $1.000,000 company; build Portland ce- 
ment plant. (See Machinery Wanted—Cement 
Plant.) 


Cotton Compresses and Gins. 


Ark., Walnut Ridge.—Hoxie-Walnut Ridge 
Compress Co.; increased capital from $50,000 
to $80,000. 


Miss., Flora.—Farmers’ Gin & Mill Co. 
ineptd.; capital $20,000; G. T. Smith, Fred 
W. Hammack. 


Miss., Richton.—Richton Gin & Mfg. Co. 


Page. — Emmons Collieries Co. | 
incptd.; Louis C. Emmons, Swarthmore, Pa. ; | 





ineptd.; capital $25,000; W. M. Dossett, C. H. 
Stevens. 


Tex., Holland.—Farmers’ Electric Gin Co. | 
| ineptd.; capital $15,000; C. B. Starke, J. P. 


Edwards, W. A. McKee. 
Tex., Milford.—Farmers’ Gin Co.: 
capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 


increase 


Cottonseed-Oil Mills. 

Miss., Flora.—Farmers’ Gin & Mill Co. 
ineptd.: capital $20,000; G. T. Smith, Fred 
W. Hammack. 

N. C., Warrenton.—M. C. Winston; plans 


erection mill. (See Machinery Wanted—Oil 


Mil! Machinery.) 


Drainage Systems. 


Ky.. Madisonville.—Hopkins County Drain- 
age Board, Craig Riddle, Secy.; construct 5 


mi. Greazy Creek ditch; 86,387 cu. yds. ex- | 


cavation; 35 3-10 acres clearing and grub- 


bing; bids until July 31; J. V. Poole, Engr. | 
| (See Machinery Wanted—Drainage System.) 


Miss., Cleveland.— Laban Bayou Drainage 


| Dist. of Bolivar County, W. W: Boone, Engr. ; 
180,000 cu. yds. floating dredge work; bottom 
| width 10 to 25 ft.; side slopes 1 to 1 ft.; 
| 300,000 cu. yds. lateral ditches, bottom width 
|4 to 8 ft., with side slopes 1 to 1 ft. 


Miss., Cleveland.—Christmas Drainage Dist. 
of Bolivar County, W. W. Boone, Engr.; con 


} struct 12 mi, floating dredge work ; 350,000 cu. 


yds. earth excavation and 12 mi. lateral 
ditches, with 4 to 8 ft. bottom width; excava 
tion of 150,000 cu. yds. earth. 

Miss., Sumner.—Biue Lake Drainage Dist. 
Commrs., T. B. Abbey, Prest.; construct 11 
mi. dredge ditches; 15 to 26-ft. bottom; 5 to 
12 ft. deep; 550,000 cu. yvyds.; bids until Aug. 
5: A. L. Dabney, Conslt. Engr., Memphis, 
Tenn. (See Machinery Wanted —- Drainage 
System.) 

Mo., St. Joseph.—Buchanan County, Platte 
River Drainage Dist. No. 1; construct 16 to 
22-ft. canal, 16 to 25 ft. deep; straighten chan 
nels of Plette and One Hundred Two Rivers : 
protect 9088 acres from overflow; nearly all 
now in cultivation: sold $250,000 bonds; Land 
Construction Co., Contr.; W. B. Hazen, Engr. 
(Supersedes previous item.) 

Mo., Charleston.—Mississippi County, Drain 
age Dist. No. 34, C. E. Swank, Civ. Engr.; 


| construct drainage system; 2640 ft. scraper 


ditch; yardage, 4.75484 cu. yds.; bids until 
Aug. 2. (See Machinery Wanted—Drainage 
System.) 


Tex., Corsicana. — Navarro County, G. M. 


| Gibson, Judge; construct drainage system; re- 


pair levees and construct additional levees in 
Dist. 8; bids until July 31; G. M. Gibson, 
Engr. (See Machinery Wanted — Drainage 


| Construction.) 


Electric Plants. 


Ala., Monroeville.—City ; construct electric 
light and power plant. Address The Mayor. 

Fla., Homestead.—City ; install electric-light 
system ; $15,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

Ga., Columbus.—City; install white way; 
21.500; Georgia Electric & Construction Co., 
Contr. 

Ga., Woodbury.—City, S. P. Wilburn, Clk. ; 
improve electric-light and water systems; 
5,000 bonds, 

Elizabeth Ave., ete. 

Ky., White Plains.—White Plains Light & 
Power Co. incptd.; capital $25,000; O. C. 
Littlepage. 

Md., Frederick.—City ; contemplates improv 
ing street lighting and installing generator ; 
Chas. L. Reeder, Conslt. Engr., Park Ave. and 


Saratoga St., Baltimore, will submit esti- 


mates, 
Miss., Cleveland.—Home Light & Ice Co.; 
increase capital from $10,000 to $40,000. 
Miss., Shaw.—Town, Light and Water De- 
partment; install 150 and 100 H. P. engines. 


Mo., Carthage.—City ; improve and extend 


| light and water systems; voted $100,000 bonds. 


Address The Mayor. (Lately noted defeating 
bonds in previous election.) 


Mo., St. Joseph.—Western Tablet Co., lth 


| and Mitchell Sts. ; erect power-house ; 1 story; 
| 100x40 ft.; brick and reinforced concrete; R. 


and BE. R. Meier, Archts., 202 Lincoln Bldg 
N. ¢., Bladenboro.—Town, J. W. Wilson, 
Mayor; improve lighting system, streets, ete.; 


voted $10,000 bonds. 


S. C., Prosperity.—Town, J. B. T. Seott, 
Clk.-Treas. ; install electric-light system. (See 
Electrical Equipment.) 

N. C., Albemarle. — Southern Power Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; rebuild burned power plant. 

Tenn, Smithville.—City ; erect electric trans 
mission line to Great Falls Power Co.’s plant 
at Rock Island; voted $30,000 bonds. Address 
The Mayor 

Tex., Edinburg.—Edinburg Commercial Club, 
Marvin W. Harms, Secey.; interested in plans 
for electric-light plant. 

Tex., Kountze.—J. R. Bevil: construct elee- 
tric-light, water and ice plant. 

Tex., San Antonio.—IIl. D. Kellar, Cold- 
water, Mich. ; install electric-light plant. (See 
Canning and Packing Plants.) 


Fertilizer Factories. 


N. C., Warrenton.—M. C, 
fertilizer plant. 


Winston; build 


Flour, Feed and Meal Mills. 


Ala., Huntsville.—Spring City Milling Co 
Luke Matthews, Jr.. Treas.-Mer.: 


rebuild 
burned flour mill; mill construction ; $40,000. 

Fla., Tampa.—Miller-Jackson Grain Co.;: in- 
crease capital from $159,000 to $400,000; in 
crease grain-handling facilities. 

Ky., Nicholasville—Star Elevator Co. in 
corporated ; capital $20,000; J. R. Williams. 

Md., Crisfield.—Potomac Poultry Food Co., 
J. S. Wilson, Keyser Bldg., Baltimore; erect 
l-story plant: probably frame; W. 8S. Stone, 
Jr., Archt. 

Mo., Mt. Vernon.—Holland-O'Neal Milling 
Co, F. T. O'Neal, Megr., Springfield, Mo. ; 
erect fireproof building; install $2500 labora 
tory and mehy. to analyze flour and bread. 

Mo., Pennsboro.—Holland-O' Neal Milling Co., 
F. T. O'Neal, Mer., Springfield, Mo.; pur 
chased 10,000-bu. grain elevator; remodel and 
renovate, 

Mo., Republic. — Missouri Flour Mills Co. 
ineptd. ; capital $100,000. 

Mo., St. Louis.—Ralston-Purina Co., 821 S. 
Sth St.; build $50,000 flour mill; 5 stories; 
reinforced concrete and brick; Fruin Colnon 
Construction Co., Merchants-Laclede Bldg. 

Okla., Trail.—Ffarmers’ Grain & Elevator 
Co. ineptd.; capital $5000; M. A. Jones, G. 
T. Wherrit, C. R. Allen. 


Tex., Yoakum. — F. O. Crawford, Contr. ; 
erect 1-story mill and elevator; reinforced 
concrete frame, faced with tile; wooden 
floors; $18,000; L. Harrington Co., Engr.- 
Archt., Frost Bldg.; Walter K. Lane, Conslt. 
Engr., 322 Hicks Bldg.; both San Antonio, 
Tex. 


Foundry and Machine Plants. 


Ala., Fort Payne—Stove.—Fort Payne Stove 
& Foundry Co.; rebuild burned plant. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Fla., Jasper — Machinery. — Gay Mfg. Co. 
incptd.; capital $50,000; G. L. Price, Prest.; 
W. M. Gay, V.-P.; S. M. Perkins, Secy.-Treas. 

Md., Baltimore— Steam Splicers. — Pneu- 
matic Tube Steam Splicer Co. ineptd., 129 
E. Redwood St.; capital $110,000; James 
Joyce, Edward Fetter, Wm. Fetter. 

Mo., St. Louis—Stoves.—Majestic 
R. H. Stockton, 
model building ; 


Mfg. Co., 
Prest., 2014 Morgan St.; re- 
construction by owner. 

» 
Shop 


Columbla—Machinery.—Dillon Machine 


incptd.; capital $30,000; R. M. Oviler, 


Prest.; A. B. Parker, Secy.-Treas. 
Ss. C., Columbia Machinery. — Columbia 
Machine Works organized; office, 2122 Main 


St.: J. E. R. Goodman, 
Wyche, V.-P.; W. W. Goodman, 
automobile axles and _ piston 
instal] machine to grind tapers on automobile 
axles and finish piston pins, seating machine, 
one or two lathes over 30-in. swing, planer 
and shaper. (See Machy. Wanted—Nickel 
Steel; Tubing.) 


Prest.-Mgr.; H. A. 
Secy.; mfre. 


rears 
gears, 


Tex., Beaumont—Iron Products.—Beaumont 
Iron Works Co.; expend $200,000 for additions ; 
erect 170x40-ft. main building for foundry, 
pattern shop and _ storage; reinforced 
crete; install 16-ton electric crane, welders, 
moulders, mixers, core makers. (Lately noted 
increasing capital from $225,000 to $700,000.) 


con- 


Beaumont—Well-drilling Machinery.— 
J. Black, Prest.- 


Tex., 
Beaumont Iron Works Co., L. 
Mgr.; erect pattern shop and 3-story storage 
building, 12,300 sq. ft. floor space; foundry 
building, 12,000 sq. ft. floor space; fireproof; 
$200,000; install molding mehy. and machine 
tools; mfre. rotary hydraulic drilling mehy., 
oil, water and gas well supplies; Robert Cum- 
mings, Engr., Houston, Tex. Lately noted in- 
creasing capital from $225,000 to $700,000. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Molding Machinery; Ma- 
chine Tools.) 

W. Va., Huntington—Machinery.—Harry P. 
Hite Machine Co., 207 20th St., organized; 
John Garvin, Prest.; Harry P. Hite, V.-P. 
and Mgr.; continue established plant. (Lately 
noted ineptd., capital $50,000.) 

W. Va., Princeton — Foundry. — Princeton 
Foundry & Supply Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; 
L. E. White, G. H. Crumpecker; both Prince- 
ton; C. W. Hall, Keystone, W. Va. 


Gas and Oil Enterprises. 


Ark., Fort Smith — Refining. — Arkansas Oil 
Refining Co. ineptd.; capital $200,000; Jno. H. 
Rebold, Prest., Okmulgee, Okla.; Benj. Kal- 
koff, Secy.-Treas., Fort Smith ; 
improve. 


Fla., St. Petersburg—Gas Plant.—City, R. E. 


Ludwig, Director Public Utilities ; 
plant; contract let; $488,000 bonds. 


Petroleum 
$50,009 ; 


Kentucky. — Continental cS. 
Huntington, W. Va., 


ineptd., capital 


C. F. Somerville, Huntington; I. G. Higgin- 
botham, Geo. M, Mann; both Nitro, W. Va. 
Ky., Louisville—Refinery. — Dixie Belle Re- 
finery Co., Hl. G. Murphy, 1606 Life Bldg. ; 


erect 1 or 2-story refinery; Carl B. 
Archt., care Globe Oil & Refining Co., 
well, Okla., invites bids until Aug. 1. 


Haun, 
Black- 


La., Fairbanks—Carbon and Gasoline <Ab- 
sorption Plants— Federal Carbon Co. or- 
ganized; erect carbon and gasoline absorp- 


tion plants; mchy. purchased. 


Mo., Springfield—Purity Oil Co. ineptd.; 
capital $50,000; Washington Adams, C. O. and 
W. R. MeCain. 

Okla., Dunean—Refining—Dunean Refining 
Co. ineptd.; capital $125,000; Perry L. Withers. 
Dunean; J. T. Wiggins, B. F. Williams, both 


Oklahoma City. 


Okla., 


Oklahoma City.—Ozark Development 


pins; | 


| Exchange 





has plant; will | 


enlarge gas | 


| Whitney, 


| Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; O. C. Wagner. 


| Hennessey, Okla.; Orman Rice, West Max- 
well; both Jones, Okla. 
Okla., Stigler.—Stigler Oil & Gas Co 


incptd.; capital $100,000; W. B. Fears, J. P. 
McDaniel, P. Hogan. 

Okla., Tulsa.—Hill Petrolecm Co. 
capital $100,000; Fred Z. and Thos. L. 
M. Best. 


Okla., Wagoner.—J. T. Oil & Gas Co. ineptd. ; 


ineptd. ; 
Hill, J. 


capital $10,000; H. F. Griffith, Wagoner; J. T. 
Davis, Muskogee, Okla.; J. R. Smith, War- 
ner, Okla. 

Tex., Houston. — Texas Development Co. 


ineptd.; capital $50,000; W. A. 
Smith, G. Caldwell. 


and Blakely 


Texas. — Texas Drilling & Development 
Co. ineptd.; capital $200,000; R. E. and K. L. 
Haughey, Theo. Brough, all of Atlanta, Ga. 

W. Va., Clarksburg.—Beacon Oil Co. ineptd. ; 
capital $100,000; C. O. Floyd, S. W. Sees, Fred 
Lb. Deem. 

W. Va., Sistersville—Reno Oil Co. 
eapital $116,000: H. W. MeCoy, R. 
water, 8. 


ineptd. 3 
Broad- 
G. Messer. 


Ice and Cold-Storage Plants. 


Ga., Nashville—Nashville Ice & Mfg. Co.. B. 


A. Deal, Propr.; rebuild burned plant; loss 
$25,000. 
Miss., Cleveland.—Home Light & Ice Co.; 


increase capital from $10,000 to $40,000. 

Mo.., Morrison, Jr., Farm Prod- 
ucts Kansas City, Mo.: rebuild burned 
ice plant and cheese factory: Joss $14,000. 


Adrian.—A, 


Mo., Kansas City.—Kansas City Refriger- 
ator Co., F. W. Howden, Prest.: remodel] and 
erect addition to plant: 2 stories and base- 


ment ; 80x200 ft.; John Gosling. 
Bldg. 


Contr., 225 Ry. 


Tex., Edinburg.—Edinburg Commercial Club, | 


Marvin W. Harms, Secy.; interested in plans 
for ice plant. 


Tex., Kountze.—J. R. Bevil; construct ice, 

| electrie-light and water plant. 

Tex.,- Prairie View.— Prairie View State 
Normal and Industrial College: erect ice 
plant; 18x80 ft.: reinforced concrete: con- 
erete roof, Barrett Specification: conerete 
floor; hollow fireproof tile; metal doors; $15,- 
000; plans and construction by owner 

Tex., San <Antonio—H. D. Kellar, Cold- 
water, Mich.; install ice plant {See Can- 
ning and Packing Plants.) 

Land Developments. 
Fla., Avon Park. — Park Development Co. 


capital $100,000 ; 
Prest.; R. L. Harris, 

Fla., Fort Lauderdale.—New River Develop- 
ment Co. ineptd.; capital $200,000; W. H. 
Morsches, Prest.; R. E. Dye, 

Fla.. Homestead. — Rockdale Co. 
eapital $100,000; Wm. J. Prest 
lL. B. Krome, Secy. 

La., Shreveport.—Forest Park Cemetery 
Assn, ineptd.; capital $125,000: C,. W. Hughes, 
Prest.; A. W. Linn, eScy.; W. M. Farr, Treas. 

i. 
ineptd.; capital $125,000; Geo. Kerhoulos, 


Otto 


Secy.-Treas. 


ineptd. ; Agricela, 


Secy.-Treas. 
ineptd. : 


Krome, Treas. ; 


Fruit Co. 
Jas. 


Charlotte. — American 


| Copilos, both Charlotte; Theodore Pitsios, 
Rock Hill, N. C. 

N. C., Wilmington.—North Carolina Land 
& Investment Co. ineptd.: capital $100,000; 
J. L. Warren, Stephen G. Bragaw: both 
Washington, D. C.;: Hl. T. Dillon, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Okla., Gunther City.—Gunther City Town- 


site Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; E. J. Board, 
W. B. Simpkins: both Wichita, Kans.; J. D. 
Nowata, Okla. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 


| Ave., 


j ized; BR. P. 


Tex., Belton.—City : extend 
vote Aug. 17 on $25,000 bonds. 


park facilities: 
Address The 


| Mayor. 


Va., Norfolk.— Tyrell Land Co. ineptd.: 
capital $200,000; W. B. Rodman, V.-P. and 
Gen. Counsel; M. S. Hawkins, Secy. 


W. Va., Tablers.—Smith Orchard (Co, or- 


ganized ; E. C. Henshaw, Prest.; Dudley Har 
ley, Secy.-Treas.; all Martinsburg, W. Va.: 


develop 125-acre apple tract; improve; 12 to 
18 years old trees; total cost $100,000. 
noted ineptd., capital $100,000.) 


(Lately 


Lumber Manufacturing. 


Ala., Fairfield—Chas. J. Donald; purchased 
timber land; will cut. 


Ala., Faleo.—MeGowin-Foshee Lumber (Co,: 
| rebuild burned sawmill, planing mill, dry- 
kilns; loss $225,000 to $250,000. 

Fla., Campbell Station—Wm. Candler and 
Dolph Walker of Atlanta, Ga., and Clay Bin- 
ion of Orlando, Fla.; erect lumber mill; mill 


construction; daily capacity, 60,000 ft.; may 
also erect smaller mill; cost, with equipment, 
$1,000,000; construct 25-mi. railway ; 
42,000 acres timber land. 

Fla., Pensacola.—Kelley-Mullen Hardwood 
Lumber Co. organized; capital $50,000; J. B. 
Kelley, Prest.; J. L. Mullen, V.-P.; £. G. 
Dilzell, Secy.-Treas. 

Fla., Rosalie.—Kissimmee Valley Lumber 
Co. organized; A. J. Conrad, Secy., 310 Maple 
Kissimmee, Fla.; acquired established 

plans $10,000 improvements; 


develop 


piant ; erecting 


buildings, ordinary construction; install 3 
small mills, cost $20,000; mehy. purchased; 


daily capacity 30,000 ft. rough long-leaf yel- 


low pine. (Lately noted ineptd., capital 
$60,000.) 
Ky., Louisville.—Holly Ridge Lumber Co.; 


increased capital from $350,000 to $800,000. 
Ky., Partridge. — John P. Nelson; pur- 

chased hardwood timber land; build sawmill 
La., Egan.—Callahan Lumber Co., rebuild 

burned plant; $ 





$20,000. 


La., Monroe.—G. B. Haynes; rebuild dry 
kilns. 

Md., Baltimore. — Caroline Timber Corp. 
| ineptd.; capital $3,300,000; Francis K. Mur 
ray and J. Woodall Greene; both Keyser 
| Bldg. 


Miss., Harriston.—Mosely Lumber Co. organ 
Prowell, 
Mosely, Secy., Harriston ; 


Prest., Tuscaloosa, Ala. ; 
"es 


establish saw- 


mill; daily output 15,000 ft. (Lately noted 
incptd., capital $25,000.) 

Okla., Miami.— Slick Lumber Co. ineptd.; 
capital $25,000; Clyde Walker, 8S. S. Potter; 


both Miami; W. H. Lindsey, ‘Oklahoma City. 

Tex., Ewen.—l. G. Mfg. Co., Luf 
kin, Tex.; increased capital from $150,000 to 
$200,000; establish hardwood plant. 

Tex., San Antonio.—Ed Steves & Sons, 704 
E. Commerce St.; erect plant; reinforced con 
2 and basement; first floor 
concrete; second floor maple; sprinkler sys- 
tem throughout; $76,000; Frischmuch & 
Scharper, Contrs.; L. Harrington Co., Engr 
Archt., Frost Bldg.; Walter K. 
Engr., 322 Hicks Bldg. 

Tex., Trinity.—Rock Creek Lumber Co. ; 
build burned sawmill; loss $175,000. 


Bohlssen 


crete; stories 


Lane, Conslt. 


Va., Rocky Gap.—Bell Lumber Co. char 
tered; capital $25,000; D. E. Conley, Prest 
W. S. Bell, V.-P. 

Va., Stuart.— Patrick Lumber Co. char 
tered; capital $25,000; John D. Bassett 
Prest., Bassett, Va.; J. M. Hooker, Secy., 


Stuart, Va. 


W. Va., Bluefield. Richardson, C. F 
Bailey; purchased 300 acres Big Branch tim- 


Geo. 


| ber land; will cut. 











1920. 


— 
ilities; 
ss The 
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r and 
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W. Va., Fayette County.—Wilderness Lum- 
ber Co., Charleston; purchased 10,000 acres 
timber land. 

W. Va., Fayette County.—Babecock Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; purchased 3300 acres 
Fayette and Nicholas County timber land. 

W. Va., Kermit.—Kermit Lumber Co. ineptd. ; 
capital $10,000; E. B. Kirk, H. C. Dandridge ; 
poth Kermit; J. F. Davis, Williamson, W. Va. 

W. Va., Madison. — Pond Fork Lumber Co. 
erganized ; capital $25,000; G. W. Purcell, F. 
C. Littler; both Huntington, W. Va. 


Metal-Working Plants. 

Ark., Hot Springs — Tire Tools.—Economy 
Tire Tool Co. ineptd.; capital $15,000; W. A. 
Kinsolving, C. F. and C. F. Huff, Jr. 

Md., Baltimore—Metal Bands, ete.—Calvert 
Metal Mfg. Co. ineptd., 146 Calverton Road; 
capital $25,000; James M. Blackburn, Charles 
Thiel, Louis Siegrist. 


Md., Hagerstown — Tools. — Liberty Tool 
Mfg. Co. ineptd.; capital $60,000; E. Oliver 
Grimes, Jr., Westminster, Md.; Stanton En- 


nis, Geo. M. Brady, Fidelity Bldg.; both Bal- 
timore, Md.; acquired plant. 


Mining. 
Md., Hagerstown—Roofing Stone. — Green 
toofing Stone Co. ineptd.; capital $300,000; 
Raymond J. Funkhouser, Jas. M. Tombaugh, 
Herbert H. Jennings. 
Mo., Potterville—Zine. 
to mirfe zine ore. 
N. ¢., Charlotte—Mica.—Carolina 
ineptd.; capital $200,000; Edmund §. 


Mica Co. 
Hawley, 


F. H. Butehorn, Jas. L. Watson: all New 
York State; R. L. Rutzler, Res. Agt., Char- 
lotte. 

Tex., Leander — Limestone. — Cedar Park 


Stone Co. organized; T. L. Allen, Prest.-Mgr. ; 
G. T. Allen, V.-P.; A. R. Allen, Treas.; de- 
velop 100 acres; 
(Lately noted ineptd., capital $7000.) 
Granite 
Green, J. 


Tex., Llano—Granite.—Producers’ 
Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; Wm. 
W. Cearley, Philip Welhausen. 

Tex., Palestine—Salt.—Palestine Salt & Coal 


Co.; increase capital from $80,000 to $160,000. 


Miscellaneous Construction. 
Md., Baltimore.— Amusement Whirlpool.— 
John J. Carlin; erect amusement whirlpool ; 
1 story; 83 ft. diam.; construction by owner ; 
Stanislaus Russell, Archt., 11 E. Lexington 
St. 


Md., Baltimore — Memorial. — War Dept. ; 
$75,000 Francis Scott memorial at 
McHenry; 29 ft. high, on stone 
about 30 ft. high; plans approved; Chas. H. 
Sculptor. 


erect 


Fort 


Key 


base 


Niehaus, 


Va., Bridgewater—Heating Plant.—Bridge- 
water College, Paul A. Bowman, Prest.; erect 
central heating plant; Thomas Plumbing «& 
Hieating Co., Contr., Harrisburg, Va.; Chas. 


M. Robinson, 
Bldg., 


Archt.-Engr., 
Richmond, Va, 


Times-Dispatch 


Va., Harrisonburg—Heating Plant.—State 
Normal School; erect central heating plant: 
1 story; 50x84 ft.; limestone; Chas. M. Rob- 
inson, Arecht., Times-Dispatch Bldg. Rich 


mond, Va. 


Va., Lambert's Point—Coal Pier Improve 
ments.—Norfolk & Western Ry., J. FE. Craw 
ford, Ch, Engr... Roanoke, Va.: electricify 
piers 2 and 3 and inerease dumping facili 


ties : $1,500,000. 


Miscellaneous Enterprises. 


Ala., Talladega — Mill and Plumbing Sup- 


plies.—Talladega Mill & Plumbing Supply Co. | 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


| Wallis, Secy.-Treas. 


organized; W. H. Taylor, Prest.-Mgr.: J. V. 


Lately noted incptd., cap- 


| ital $25,000. (See Machinery Wanted—Pipe 
Threader ; Tools.) 
Ark., Bentonville—Potato Curing. — Benton- 


ville Potato Curing & Storage Co. organized ; 
W. J. Bullock, Prest.; H. J. 
C. Pickens, Treas. 

Fla., Key West — Fishery. — Thompson Fish 
Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; Norberg Thomp- 
Prest.; A. Maitland Adams, Secy.-Treas. 

Fla., Miami—Contracting.—John C. Williams 
Corp. chartered; capital $10,000; Jno. C. Wil- 
liams, Dwight Armstrong, V.-P. 

Fla., Transportation.—Inter- 
national Transportation Co. ineptd.; capital 


son, 


Prest.-Treas. ; 
Miami—River 





$50,000; David 8S. Fitz, Prest.; J. M. Morrow, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Fla., Panama City—Laundry.—Merit Laun- 
dry ineptd.; capital $45,000; S. A. Ogburn, 


Prest.; M. 


Secy.-Treas. 


Merritt, V.-P.; L. V. Merritt, 


Floyd, Secy.; E. } 


Fla., Tampa—Transfer.— Service Transfer 
Co. ineptd.; capital $5000; E. Bailey Gray, | 
Prest.; Engene L. Pitzetta, Secy.-Treas. 


|} Co, ineptd 


Fla., Zolfo— Mineral Springs. — Aquavitae | 
Mineral Springs Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; 
J. G. Anderson, Prest.; H. D. Spears, Secy.- | 
| Treas. 


J. D. Ellison; plans | 


daily output 100 tons stone. | 
| 


| ete, 


La.. Monroe—Hardware.—Pope 


Co. organized; capital $40,000; J. W. Pope, 
Prest. and Gen. Mgr.; L. F. Myatt, Secy.- 


Treas. 


Hardware | 


Md., Hagerstown — Plumbing. — Elgin Bros. 
incptd.; capital $12,000: Edw. F. Elgin. 

Miss., Fayette—Contracting.— Noble Con- 
tracting Co. ineptd.; capital $60,000; John | 


W. Noble, Alphonse Hirsch; both Fayette; | 


G. S. Croxton, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Miss., Laurel Plumbing Supplies, 
South Mississippi Equipment 
capital $10,000; J. L. 


etc.— 
Co. ineptd.; 
Calhoun, W. F. Skaggs. 


Mo., Kansas City—Laundry.—St. Anthony's 
Home for Infants, care Mother Superior, 23d 


and Holmes Sts.; erect laundry; 2 stories 








|} and basement; brick; stone trimmings; FE. P. 


Madorie, Archt., 1104 Republic 
Noble, Structural Engr., 411 


Bldg.: Hl, A. 
Reliance Bldg 
ms. Ww 
view; 


Asheville—Publishing.—Southern Re 
increased capital from $5000 to $10,000. 


N. C., Henderson—Abattoir.—Martin’s Mar- 
ket, W. L. Martin, Propr.: tile 
block abattoir: construction by owner ; install 
cold-air refrigerator, stuffer, 
weekly output about 30 sheep, 
(Lately noted.) 


erect 60x30-ft. 
sausage etc. : 


cattle, 


hogs, 


Okla., Tulsa—Printing.—Palace Office Supply 
Co.; increased capital stock to $156,000; install 
lithographing plant. 

m. Ga - Printing. Leader Pub 
lishing Co. ineptd.; capital $3000; J. E. Beard, 
Prest., 194 St. Philip St.; E. L. Baskerville, 
V.-r., 54 Bogard St. 


Charleston 


Mal- 


Tenn., Memphis—Shipping is: Wie 
Jory, R. L. Jordan, S. M. Williamson; 
ganize company, capital $1,500,000, to revive 


river transportation between St. Louis and 
New Orleans. 
Tex., Beaumont—Laundry.—Shepherd Laun 


ror 


dries Co. organized ; office, 725 Liberty St.; G. 
If. Shepherd, Prest.-Mgr.; A. E. Shepherd, 
V.-P.; B. W. Blackburn, establish 


Treas. ; 


laundry; erect $10,000 fireproof building: in- 
stall laundry and cleaning machinery: also 
contemplates plant at Port Arthur and Hous 
ton, Tex. (Lately noted ineptd., capital $175, 
ery 

Tex., Dallas—Construction.—Texlahoma Con 


struction Co. chartered: capita] $25,000; J. 


G. Morrow; FE, V. K, Wilson, J, C. Read. 


Tex., Edinburg—Laundry.—Edinburg Com 
mercial Club, Marvin W. Harms, Secy.; in- 


terested in plans for laundry. 


Tex., Houston—Laundry.—Shepherd Laun 
dries Co., G. H, Shepherd, Prest.-Mgr., 725 
Liberty St., Beaumont, Tex.; contemplates 
erecting laundry. (See Tex., Beaumont.) 


Tex., Houston Publishing Southland 
Farmer Publishing Co increase capital 
from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Tex., Port Arthur.—Shepherd Laundries Co., 
G. H. Shepherd, Prest.-Mgr., 725 Liberty St.. 
Beaumont, Tex.;: establish laundry (See 
Tex., Beaumont.) 

Tex., Waco — Livestock. — Po-Chi Farms 
incptd.; capital $50,000; G. W. Goolsbee 
Prest., Waco: J. H. Barwise, Jr., V.-P., Fort 


Worth, Tex 
Va., Fort Monroe 
& Docks, Navy 
laundry ; 
struction Co., 

York, 


Va., Lynchburg 


; Seth N. Mayfield, Secy.-Treas. 

Bureau Yards 
Washington, D, C.; 
Engineering & 
Liberty St., 


Laundry. 
Dept., 
Glaser Con 
New 


erect 
Contr., 31 
Williams News 
Williams, 


Publishing. 


capita] $50,000; L 


Prest.; F. O. Haas, P. FE. Williams, Secy 
Va., Portsmouth Laundry Southern 
Laundry ineptd.; capital $50,000; J. B. Sad- 
ler, V.-P., Norfolk, Va.; T. F. Gallagher, 
Seey.: S. M. Ripley, Treas.; both Ports- 
mouth. 
Va., Roxbury Cattle. — Berkley Virginia 


Products 
Hugh T. 
rison, Secy.; 
New York. 


Corp. ineptd.; 
Harrison, Prest.; 
both Roxbury; 


capital $100,000; 
Grover D. Har- 
Frank M. Wells, 


Miscellaneous Factories, 


Ala., Fort Payne—Lime.—Alabama Lime 
Co.; rebuild burned plant. 

Ala., Fort Payne—Lime.—Alabama Lime 
Works, J. J. Farnsworth, Mgr. and Constr. 
Engr.: rebuild burned plant: $15,000; bids 
until Aug, 1: purchased $5000 mchy. 

Fla., Jacksonville—Automobile Cleaners, ete. 
National Kar-Kleaner Co., 720 Professional 
Bldg., organized ; Robt. L. Hunt, Prest.-Treas.- 
Mer.: Chas. E. Harris, Secy.; has building. 


(Lately noted ineptd., capital $30,000.) 
Fla., 
Chemical 


Jacksonville — Chemicals 
Co. ineptd.; capital $59,000; E. L. 
Prest.; R. L. Eubanks, 
Fla., Hide 
Hide & Leather Co. 
S. M. Watson, 
Treas, 
Fla., 
Goldberg 


$50,000 : 


- Biscayne 
Carter, Secy.-Treas. 
Leesburg Watson 
$10,000 = 


Teather 
capital 
Hi. Sudderth, Secy. 


and 
ineptd. ? 
Prest.; D. 


Madison 
Leaf 
Sol Friedman, 


Secy.-Treas 


Leaf 


Tobacco Co. 


Friedman 
ineptd. ; 
Prest.; R. A, 


Tobaceo 
capital 


Goldberg, 


Fla., Seffner—Moss.—C. D. Burnett: estab 
lish Spanish moss factory 
Ky., Lexington—Laxatives.—Kentucky Fruit 


Laxative 
McCarthy. 


incptd,; capital $70,000; TI. M 


Ky., Louisville—Drugs.—B. M. Overton Mfg 
Co. ; increase capital from $2500 to $10,000 
Ky., Louisville—Ice-Cream.—Dixie Ice-Cream 


and Chesa- 


Combs Lum- 


Keoceker, Mgr., Rose 


erect plant addition; 


Co., Jno. 


peake Sts. ; 


ber Co., Gen, Contr. 

Ky., Louisville—Paper.—MelIver & Lindley 
Co. ineptd capital $25,000; R, C. Melver, 
C. Hf. Lindley 

Ky., Louisville—B. M. Overton Mfg, Co.; 
increased capital from $2500 to $10,000 


Ky., Paducah—Medicine.—Hays Medicine 
Co, ineptd.; capital $10,000; B. J. Billings 

Ky., Paris— Tobacco Drying. —G. O. Tuck, 
Paris and Louisville, Ky.; erect 1-story 205x40- 
ft. addition; brick and steel construction; 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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conerete floors; wood and steel roof; J. 
Gillig, Archt., Cynthiana, Ky., invites bids. 
(Lately noted erect plant additions.) 

La., New Orleans—Acetylene Plant.—Prest- 


O-Lite Co., 30 E. 42d St., 
erection $200,000 acetylene 


New York; plans 
plant; 2 stories; 


concrete, brick and steel construction. 
Md., Baltimore—Mats.—M. S. Levy & Sons, 
Lombard and Vaca Sts., ineptd.: capital 


$1,000,000; Eli Frank, C, 
nard Youngman. 


John Beeuwkes, Ber 


Md., Baltimore — Bedding. — Baltimore Bed 
ding & Mattress Co., 5 E. Hill St.: leased 
warehouse and store; equip to mfre, mat- 
tresses and bedding. 

Md., Baltimore — Cigars. — W. K. Gresh 


Sons Co., Norristown, Pa.; leased 3 
building; mfre, cigars; weekly output 19,000. 


Md., Baltimore — Shirts. — MeCawley & Co., 


floors 0° 


Lombard and Commerce Sts.; erect 4-story 
222.3x81.2-ft. factory building ; $300,000; steam 
heating plant; Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Archts., 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass., and 101 


Park Ave., New York; West Construction Co., 
Contr., American Bldg., Baltimore, and Cham- 


berlain Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. (Lately 
noted inviting bids.) 

Md., Baltimore — Compressed Acetylene.— 
Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 E. 42d St., New York; 


erect $75,000 plant; eight 


& | 


l-story 59x25-ft. fire- | 


. 


| 


Tenn., Memphis — Bakery. — Barker Baking 
Co. ; inerease capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Memphis.—Fly Shot Co.. Nashville, 
plans erection 2-story 150x50-ft. factory 
building ; $100,000. 


Tenn., 


Ga.: 


| 

Tex., El Paso—Lime Hydrates.—Atlas Brick | 
| Co. Clarence L. North, Prest., Dallas and | 
Cotton Sts.; erect $40,000 lime-hydrating | 


| Plant: erect 


office building and warehouses; | 
total cost $100,000, 


Tex., Houston—Tile and Marble.—Gulf Coast 


| Tile & Marble Co. ineptd.; eapital $12,000; H. | 


proof buildings ; 10,000 sq. ft.; brick and steel; | 


reinforced concrete floors; concrete founda- 
tions; install acetylene generating apparatus; 
Mr. Edwards, Archt., care owner; West Con 
struction Co., Contr., American Bldg., 
more. (Lately noted.) 

Md., Baltimore 
National Bitulithic Enamel & Paint Co., J. 
Broderick, Lawrence and Woodall Sts.; erect 
plant; 3 stories; 150x100 ft.; brick and 
bids until Aug. 


Enamels and 


forced conerete ; 


Paints.— | 


Produets.—Stored 


Balti- | 


R. | 


rein- | 


Md., Hagerstown—Food 
Food Products Protective Co. ineptd.; capi- | 


tal $25,000; N. Bruce Armstrong, Hagerstown ; 
J. E, Neenon, Clifford both 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss., Hattiesburg—Tailoring. American 
Tailoring Co., Box 736, ineptd.; capital $100,- 


Jos. Dando; 


000; G. F. Dawson, Jr., Secy.-Treas.; J. F. 
Jones, Wm. H. Foster. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Tailoring Machinery.) 

Mo., Adrian — Cheese. A. Morrison, Jr., 
Farm Products Co., Kansas City, Mo.; rebuild 
burned cheese factory and ice plant; loss | 
$14,090, 

W. Va., Martinsburg—Fruit Products.—Cum- 


berland Valley Fruit Products Co. organized ; 
capital $100,000; Boyd Richards. Prest.; Allen 
Bond, all Winchester, Va.; Dudley 
Harley, Treas., Martinsburg; has plant; con 


Secy. ; 


crete construction. 

Mississippi.—Standard ‘Turpentine & Rosin 
Corp. chartered; Southern Fiscal Co., Agt., 
19 W. 44th St., New York: capital $1,000,000; 


mfre. turpentine, rosin, oil, ete., from stumps, 
knots and other pine products, 

W. Va., Wheeling—Glass, ete.—Davies Glass 
& Mfg. Co., Ralston Bldg. ; erect factory build- 
ing: $100,000; Carl Shimp, Contr., Martins 
Ferry, Ohio. (Lately noted contemplated.) 


Mo., Mountain Grove — Overalls. — Oberman 
Mfg. Co.; erect 100x50-ft. building ; $10,000. 

Okla., Tulsa.—Rite-Lite Mfg. Co. ineptd.: 
capital $100,000; Geo. McFann, Wm. Her- 
mann, 0. S. Booth. 

S. C., Greenville—Tire Alarm.—Harris <Ac- 


cessory Co., Western Union Bldg., organized ; 


eapital $50,000: K. S. Conrad, Prest.; Robt. 





M. Varnon, Secy.-Treas.; erect factory build- 
ing. 
S. C.. Walterboro—Bottling.—E. T. H. Shaf- | 


fer: erect 80x40-ft. brick and cement bottling 
plant addition ; operated by T. J. McDaniel. 


| 


| erect $17,000 garage ; 


A. Bybee, Scott Shambaugh, Tony Albert. Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; J. C. Wilburn, 
Va., Charlottesville — Pepsi-Cola. — Virginia Launnie Ginn; both Laurel; W. H. Daniel, 
Pepsi-Cola Co. ineptd.; capita] $100,000; S. A. | Gulfport, Miss. 
Jessup, Prest.; W. T. Carson, Secy. Miss., Philadelphia—Automobiles.—King Au 
Va.. Richmond — Stationery. — Baughman | tomobile Co. chartered ; capital $20,000; W. H 
Stationery Co., 1324 W. Broad St.; erect 2- | Foster. 
story and basement factory building; brick; | Mo., St. Louis—Taxi Cabs.—Columbia Taxi 
Carneal & Johnston, Archts., Chamber of | Cab Co., 45389 Delmar Blvd.; erect garage: 
Commerce Bldg. | 1 story; 150x150 ft.; brick; steel; Kellerman 
Te. Midimend-- ‘Dancers, ~ Amevteen tans | Construction Co., Contr., Victoria Bldg. 
Leather Co., H. J. Myers, Prest., Virginia | Mo., St. Louis — Garage. — Board Public 
Ave. and Canal St.; erect tannery; brick: | Service, E. R. Kinsey, Prest.; erect garage ; 
Carneal & Johnston, Archts., Chamber of | Geo. Moeller, Contr., 2620 Staska Ave. 


Commerce Bldg.; Davis Bros., Contr., 2510 W. 


Main St. (Lately noted erect tannery.) 
Va., Richmond — Beverages. — Old Dominion 
teverage Corp., Jno. H. White, Jr., Secy.- | 
Treas., 300 Broad St.; erect 128x125-ft. par- | 
tially fireproof building; mill construction ; | 
$100,000; install $50,000 syrup and_ bottling 


mehy.; D. Wiley Anderson, Archt., Scottsville, | 
Va. 
Va., Roanoke.—Ritch Patch Corp. chartered ; 


eapital $50,000; W. B. Buchanan, Prest.; Holt 
| S. Loyd, Seey.; both Richmond, Va. 
W. Va., Fairmont — Chemicals. — Keystone 


Chemical Co.; enlarge plant ; double capacity. 


W. Va., Clarksburg — Boots, etc. — Johnson- 
Ragland Co. ineptd.; capital $20,000; R. Hi. | 
Ragland, Clay Johnson, W. H. Neely. | 


Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Etc. 


Ala., Mobile—Tractors.—Mobile Tractor Co,. 
Walter S. Engr.: build additional 
unit; 3 on 306x78-ft. iron, 
steel and 32,000 panels of glass; mfre. 1-man 


Gaines, Ch. 


structures site; 


tractor for agriculture. | 
Ark., Pine Bluff—Garage.—C. K. Carathers | 
& A. H. Rowell; erect $15,000 garage: 590x110 | 
ft.; C. E. Royse, Contr.; Mitchell Sellizman, | 
Archt. (Supersedes recent item.) | 
D. C., Washington — Garage. — M. H. Mal 


akatis, 224 Massachusetts Ave.; erect garage; 
2 stories ; 48x81 ft.; reinforced concrete; A. S. 
Atkinson, Archt., 3801 MeComb St. 


Fla., Orlando — Automobile Tires. — Butt- 
Landstreet ineptd.: capital $50,000; Nixon | 
Butt, Prest.; Arthur E. Landstreet, V.-P.: 
A. P. Butt, Secy.; L. G. Landstreet, Treas. 


Ga., Macon—Garage.—J. E. Page Motor Co. ; | 


contract let. 


Ga., Macon—Garages.—Swift Estate; erect 2 | 
garages; contract let. 

Ga., Rome — Automobiles. — G. C. Phillips | 
Motor Co. organized; G. C, Phillips, Gen. | 
Mer.; improve 40x160-ft. building; ordinary 


construction ; building bids Aug. 15. 
noted ineptd., capital $50,000.) 


(Lately | 


Ky.. Louisville — Garage. —C. N. Manning, 
Prest. Security Trust Co.; erect garage; 1 
story ; 30x12 ft.; Frank Corbin, Contr., Mays- | 
ville, Ky. 

Ky., Mt. Sterling.—Mrs. Tom Thomas; 
garage; A. E. Lawrence, Contr. 


erect 


Ky., Newport—Garage.—Newport Automobile 
& Service Garage, John Wessell, 702 York St. ; 
erect garage addition ; 1 story and basement; 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 


| hausen, 


| exander, T. H. Coffey, W. B. Huntingtop. 


| Wray, C. 


| S. 


| mond Motor Co. ineptd.; capital $75,000; W. 


—= 






40x110 ft.; brick ; Geo. W. Baker, Contr., Build- 
ers’ Exchange, Cincinnati O.,; Randolph Ware, 
Archt., 410 York St., Newport. 

Md., Baltimore — Garage. — W. E. Thoms: 
erect garage, 2026 Belair Road: Bertram Con- 
stable Co., Contr., 2 W. Lafayette Ave. 






Md., Baltimore—Garage.—J. W. Ligun: 
garage addition; 2 stories; 50x120 ft.: steel 
frame; brick walls; $30,000; Charles L. Stock- 
Contr., 33 S. Gay St.; Stanislaus 
Archt., 11 E. Lexington St. 

Miss., Laurel — Automobiles. — Daniel Motor 


erect 


Russell, 


N. C., Asheville—Automobiles.—Tate-Morrow 
Motor Co. organized; Joseph B. Tate, Prest 
Silas G. Bernard, V.-P.; L. C. Morrow, Secy 


Treas.; has $20,000 building; install lathes, 
drill presses, arbor presses, electric motors 


(Lately noted ineptd., capital $50,000.) 
N.C., Blowing Rock—Automobiles.—Watauga 


Service Co. ineptd.; capital $125,000; W. L. AL 


Gastonia—Automobiles.—Automotive 
ineptd.; capital $100,000; W. I 
C. Armstrong, E. W. Scott. 


N. 


Sales 


C., 
Co. 


N. C., Goldston—Garage.—Ideal 
ineptd. ; capital $35,000; A. G. Goldston. 

N. Hieckory—Automobiles. — Abernathy 
Motor ineptd.; capital $159,000; J. 1 
Abernathy, A, E. Abernathy, Claude S. Abet 
nathy. 

a. 
Townsville 
capital 
G. R. Smith. 

N. C., Wilmington—Automobiles.—Newkirk 
Automobile Sales Co. ineptd.; capital $40,000; 
A. W. Newkirk, W. A. A. M. MeFar 
land. 

N. C., Winston-Salem — Automobiles. — Reo 
Carolina Co. ineptd.; capital $125,000; E. ¢ 
Reese, L. D. Long, G. B. Whitaker. 

C.,  Charleston—Automobiles.—Midland 
Motor Co, ineptd.; capital $200,000: FE. H. Jen 
nings, Prest.; W. P. Montague, V.-P.: W. J 
Warnitz, Secy.; L. C. Diemes, Treas. 

E. Graves, 17 
$14,000 garage addi 


Garage ( 


c 


Co. 


Townsville—Automobile Supplies 
Automobile Supply Co. 
$25,000; C. H. Epps, V. E. 


ineptd 
Graham, 


Cannon, 


S. 


Tenn., Memphis—Garage.—W. 
Cleveland St.; erect 

tion: briek. 

Tire & 
eapital 


Tex.. Amarillo — Tires. — Panhandle 
Rubber Co. ineptd.; 4038 Taylor St.: 
$40,000; A. E. Cullom. 


Tex., Electra—Automobiles.—Electra Motor 
Co.; rebuild burned structure; loss $200,000. 
Va., Clarendon—Automobile Service. — Pen 
dleton Auto Service Co. chartered; capital 
$15,000; Jno. R. Pendleton, Prest. 

Va., Richmond—Automobiles.—Mullan Mo 


tor Exchange ineptd.; capital $10,000; Austin 
P. Mullan, Prest.; C. T. Reeves, Secy. 
W. Va., Beckley—Automobiles.—Black Dia 


W. Koiner, J. A. Wood, Jr.; H. H. Meador. 

W. Va., Huntington—Garage.—General 
rage Co. ineptd.; J. L. Brooks, W. J. Quinn, 
E. D. Steel. . 

W. Va., Wheeling — Automobiles. — Hopkins 
Motor Co., Geane Hopkins, Mgr.; remodel 
building for salesroom ‘and repair shop; R. 
R. Kitchen Co., Contr. (Lately noted.) 


Ga 
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Railway Shops, Terminals, 

Ky., Paducah.—Illinois Central R. R., F. L. 
Thompson, Ch. Engr., Chicago, Ill.; erect ad- 
dition to roundhouse; 1 story; J. E. Nelson, 
Contr., 3240 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mo., Monett.—St. Louis-San Francisco R. R., | 


F. G. Jonah, Ch, Engr., St. Louis, Mo.; erect 
$40,000 roundhouse ; 6 stalls; Jarrett Construc- 
tion Co., Contr., Springfield, Mo. (Lately 
noted.) 

Mo., Newberg.—St. Louis-San Francisco R. 
h.. F. G. Jonah, Ch. Engr., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
erect $40,000 roundhouse ; 10 stalls; C. E. Ham- 
ilton, Contr., Odd Fellows’ Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. (Lately noted.) 

Va., Bristoi.—Norfolk & Western Ry., J. E. 
Crawford, Ch. Engr., Roanoke, Va.; increase 
roundhouse facilities. 

Va., Shenandoah.—Norfolk & Western Ry., 
J. E. Crawford, Ch. Engr., Roanoke, Va.; 
increase roundhouse facilities. 

W. Va., Whitesville—Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry.. F. I. Cabell, Ch. Engr., Richmond Va. ; 
establish assembling yard ; capacity 500 cars. 


Road and Street Construction. 


Ala., Montgomery.—City Comsn.; pave Vir- 
ginia <Ave.; bitulithic on macadam_ base; 
$23,665; Jamison & Hallowell, Contrs.; H. A. 
Washington, City Engr. 

Ark., Sheridan.—Grant County Improvement 
Dist. No. 9; construct pike road from Sheridan 
to Redfield; Guest Engineering Co., Engr., 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Ark., Conway.—Faulkner County Commrs. 
Conway and Damascus, Conway and Vilonia 
and Conway and Palarm Road Improvement 
Dists.; construct 54 mi. hard-surfaced road, 
14 ft. wide; steel bridges, concrete piers, rein- 
forced floors; culverts ef concrete and corru- 
gated iron, with headwalls of concrete; 
$1,225,000; Oliver Construction Co., Contr. 
(Supersedes recent item.) 

Ark., Jasper. — Newton County Commrs. ; 
construct section of Jefferson Highway; Spen- 
cer & George, Contrs., Sapulpa, Okla. 

Ark., Monticello.—Commrs. Drew and Chicot 
counties, Dermott-Collins Road Improvement 
Dist., C. R. Bates, Secy., Dermott, Ark.; con- 
struct 8.3 mi. asphaltic concrete road; 85.950 
lin. ft. concrete curb; 76,720 sq. yds. asphaltic 
concrete or Warrenite surface; bids until 
Aug. 14; Prichett & Fry, Engrs., 203 Riegler 
Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Road Construction.) 

D. C., Washington.—Dist. Commrs., Room 
509 Dist. Bldg.; resurface 48,000 sq. yds. 
streets ; $220,000; Cranford Paving Co., Contr. 
(Lately noted inviting bids.) 

D. C.. Washington.—District Commrs., Room 
500 District Bldg.; lay 65,000 sq. yds. sheet 
asphalt pavements; $392,000 available; con- 
tract for 39,000 sq. yds. awarded to Cranford 
Paving Co., Washington, D. C., and 27,000 sq. 
yds, to Corson & Gruman, Ocean City, N. J. 
(Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Fla., Cocoa.—City, A. L. Bruner, Clerk; 
grade, curb and pave 16,000 sq. yds. streets; 
rock base, asphalt penetration; $30,000; B. 
Ackerman, Contr., Titusville, Fla.; C. M. 
Rogers, Engr., Daytona, Fla. (Lately noted 
inviting bids.) 

Fla., Tavares.—Town, Emory J. Close, Clk. ; 
construct 25,000 sq. yds. paving; asphalt con- 
crete surface; $70,000 available; J. L. Yeats, 
Contr., Port Tampa, Fla. (Lately noted in- 
viting bids.) 

Fla., Okeechobee. — City, W. W. Dunnicliff, 
Clk.; hard-surface 101,000 sq. yds. streets; 
broken stone with bituminous surface ; $200,000 
available; J. E. Nash, Contr.; W. B. Clay, 
City Engr. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 


Ga., Athens.—Clarke County Commrs. Roads 
and Revenues, Tate Wright, Clk.; construct | 
1.71 mi. Athens-Danielsville road; State-aid 
Project S-8-1; bids until Aug. 5; R. T. Good- 
wyn, Jr., Div. Engr. (See Machinery Wanted 
—Road Construction.) 

Ga., Blairsville—State Highway Dept., At- 
lanta; construct 6% mi. Blairsville-Dahlonega 
Rd.; Federal-aid Project 111, Union County ; 


| T. P. Wright, Contr., 406 Walton Bldg., At- 





lanta, Ga.; H. W. Morgan, Div. Engr., Gaines 
ville, Ga. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Ga., Blue Ridge.—State Highway Dept., At- 
lanta, Ga.; construct 5.4 mi. Blue Ridge- 
Blairsville Rd.; Federal-aid Project 118; Fan- 
nin County; Gibson Construction Co., Contr., 
Knoxville, Tenn. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Ga., Decatur. — De Kalb County Commrs, 
Roads and Revenues, L. T. Y. Nash, Commr. ; 
construct 1913 mi. National Highway between 
Decatur and Scottdale; 23,865 sq. yds. pene- 
tration asphalt macadam, asphalt macadam, 
asphaltic concrete, Kentucky rock asphalt or 
other pavement; 18 ft. wide; bids until Aug. 
17; E. V. Camp, Project Engr., Box 421, At- 
lanta, Ga. (See Machinery Wanted—Road 
Construction.) 

Ga., Gainesville. — State Highway Dept., 
Atlanta, Ga.; construct 14.68 mi. Gainesville- 
Lawrenceville Rd.; Federal-aid Project 44: | 
Hall County; Brooks-Callaway Construction | 
Co., Contr., Atlanta, Ga. (Lately noted invit- | 
ing bids.) 


Ga., Lawrenceville.—State Highway Dept., 
Atlanta, Ga.; grade 2.3 mi. Gainesville-Law- | 
renceville Rd.; Gwinnett County; Brooks- 
Callaway Construction Co., Contr., Atlanta, 
Ga. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Ga., Watkinsville. — State Highway Dept., 
Atlanta, Ga.; construct 1.36 mi. topsoil road 
in Oconee County; stone and concrete bridge 
over Griffith's branch; Dunn & Woodall, Con- 
tractors, Atlanta, Ga. | 

Ga., Winder.—City, J. R. Maynard in charge ; 
construct 17,000 yds, pavement; 7000 ft. curb; 
% mi. sewers; $100,000 available; Passmore- 
Davis Construction Co., Contr., Georgia Cas- 
ualty Bldg., Macon, Ga.; J. B. McCrary Co., 
Engr., Atlanta, Ga. (Supersedes recent item.) | 


Ky., Providence. — Board Public Works, | 
Lucian Ruby, Chrmn.; pave 2% mi. streets; 
Kentucky rock asphalt; $90,000 available; W. 
W. Carter, Contr., Clay, Ky. (Supersedes 
recent item.) 

La., Pineville—Town, O. C. Clark, Mayor; | 
pave sidewalks on Front St.; concrete; bids | 
until Aug. 3. (See Machinery Wanted—Pav- 
ing.) 


La., Shreveport.—City ; pave Virginia Ave. ; 
E. J. Deas, Contr. 

Md., Oakland.—State Roads Comsn., 601 Gar 
rett Bldg., Baltimore; grade and drain 1.99 
mi. State Highway from Friendsville toward 
Love; Garrett County, Contract 485; bids 
until Aug. 9. (See Machinery Wanted—Road 
Construction.) 


Miss., Aberdeen.—Monroe County Supvrs.. 
Joe T. Morgan, Clk. ; construct 4 mi. Aberdeen 
and Caledonia Road; Dist. No. 3; bids until 
Aug. 2; C. W. Rye, Chrmn. Road Commrs. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 


Miss., Laurel.—Jones County Commrs.; con 
struct hard-surfaced roads; voted $300,000 
bonds. 


Miss., Macon.—City, J. G. Horton, Mayor; 


> 


pave 3 mi. streets; Wm. Bush, Engr. 


Miss., McComb. — City; pave Canal and 
Fourth Sts., Broadway and Delaware Aves. ; 
concrete, vitrified brick and asphalt. Address 
The Mayor. 

Mo., Cassville.—State Highway Dept., Jeffer- 


son City, Mo.; construct 4 mi. Eureka Springs 


| gravel surfacing; 24-ft. span bridge 


Rd., 24 ft. wide; Barry County ; 21,120 sq. yds. 
gravel surfacing; culverts. 

Mo., Clayton.—St. Louis County Commrs.; 
awarded road contracts; J. Dillon, grade 
and pave 5.7 mi. Susan Ave., Telford mac- 
adam; C. Israel, grade and butld bridges on 
5.355 mi. Page Ave. (Lately noted inviting 
bids.) 

Mo.. Danville.—State Highway Dept., Jeffer 
son City, Mo.; construct 6 mi. road in New 
Florenee-McKittrick Special Road Dist. ; 
Montgomery County ; 32,288 sq. yds. macadam 
surfacing ; culverts. 

Mo., Fulton.—State Highway Dept., Jefferson 
City, Mo.; construct 15.7 mi. National Old 
Trails Rd.; Callaway County; 83,309 lin. ft. 
grading ; 





26,400 sq. yds. gravel; 56,909 sq. yds 
macadam surfacing. 

Mo., Jefferson City. City; resurface Ha- 
vana, Madison and Lafayette Sts.; bitumi 
nous macadam., 

Mo., St. Louis. City; resurface 4500 ft. 
Cabanne Ave., 18,000 sq. yds. bituminous 
macadam; 900 ft. Ester Ave.; 3800 sq. yds. 
Elizabeth Ave., ete. 

Mo., St. Louis.—City, Board Public Service, 
208 City Hall; resurface Lafayette Ave., 


| Skinker Rd., Union Boulevard and St. Leuis 


Ave.; bids until Aug. 10. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Paving.) 

Mo., Versailles.—State Highway Dept., Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; construct 20 mi. Versailles- 
Linnereek Rd., 24 ft. wide; Morgan County ; 
105,600 sq. yds. gravel surfacing; bridges and 
culverts. 


Mo., Waynesville. — State Highway Dept., 
Jefferson City, Mo.; construct 18.67 mi. Old 
Wire Rd.; Pulaski County; 62,800 sq. yds. 
; culverts. 

Mo., West Plains. — State Highway Dept., 
Jefferson City, Mo.; construct 16.76 mi. Wil- 
liam Springs-Mountain View Rd., 24 ft. wide; 
57,085 sq. yds. gravel surfacing; bridge‘ with 
30-ft. spans and culverts; 9 mi. Joplin-Siloam 
Springs Rd.; Howell County; 22,440 sq. yds. 
gravel surfacing; bridge with three 20-ft. 
spans. 

N. C., Belmont.—Town ; construct 10,000 yds. 
paving: $50,000 available; Lloyd Ross, Engr.., 


Gastonia, N. C. (Lately noted issuing 
bonds. ) 
N. C., Bladenboro.—Town, J. W. Wilson, 


Mayor; improve streets, ete.; voted $10,000 
bonds. (Previously noted to vote.) 

N. C., Morganton, — State Highway Comsn., 
Div. Office, Asheville ; construct 3.85 mi. topsoil 
road, Morganton to Valdez; C. E. Teague, 
Contr., Columbia, S. C. (Lately noted invit 
ing bids.) 

N. C., Rutherfordton.— Rutherford County 
Commrs.; construct 4 mi. Rutherford-Forest 
City road, concrete; W. 8S. Fallis, State High- 
way Engr., Raleigh, N. C. 


N. C., Rutherfordton.—State Highway Com 
mission, Div. Office, Asheville; construct 10 
mi. Asheville-Charlotte-Wilmington Highway 
in Rutherford County; topsoil; Ross Bros., 
Contrs., Fredericksburg, Va. (Lately noted 
inviting bids.) 


N. C., Salisbury.—City, W. T. Rainey, Clk. ; 
improve streets; bitulithic; $175,000; R. M 
Iludson Co., Contr.; J. W. Webb, City Engr. 


N. C., Winston-Salem. — State Highway 
Comsn., Div. Office, Greensboro, N. C.; top- 
soil 12.22 mi. Federal-aid’ Project 111, Forsyth 
County; C. B. Hester, Contr., Greensboro, 
N. CC. (Supersedes recent item.) 


N. C., Troy.—State Highway Comsn., Div. 
Office, Greensboro, N. C.; construct 13.6 mi. 
Federal-Aid Project 80, Montgomery County; 
J. A. Kries & Co., Contrs., Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Lately noted inviting bids.) 
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N. C., Winston-Salem. — Forsyth County 
Commrs.; rebuild and resurface 6 mi. Louis- 
ville road, macadam; construction by day 
labor. 

Okla., Muskogee. — Muskogee County 


Commrs. ; construct 29 mi. hard-surface roads; 
preparing plans. 

8S. C., Barnwell.—Barnwell County Commrs. ; 
construct 10 mi. Barnwell-Williston road; 
gravel; C. H. Moorefield, Engr., Columbia, 
mn € 

8S. C., Camden.—Kershaw County Commrs. ; 
construct roads in De Kalb Township; vote 
Aug. 3 on $70,000 bonds. 

8S. C., Monck’s Corner. — Berkeley County 
Commrs.; hard-surface 5 mi. Murray’s Ferry 
road ; C. H. Moorefield, Engr., Columbia, S. C. 
(Lately noted issuing bonds.) 

S. C., Union.—State Highway Dept., Colum- 
bia, 8S. C.; construct 3.729 mi. upper Lockhart 
Rd. ; 11,710 eu. yds. topsoil surfacing; bridges ; 
Pinckney Township; Federal-aid Prospect 100; 
bids received Aug. 11 at office W. B. Deneen, 
Gnion Township Engr., Union; L. M. Weis- 
iger, Div. Engr., Laurens, S. C. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 

S. C., Union.—State Highway Dept., Colum- 
bia, S. C.; construct 1.86 mi. Union-Lockhart 
Rd. from City limits; 5332 cu. yds. topsoil 
surfacing; Federal-aid Project 94, Section A, 
Union County, Union Township; bids: re- 
ceived until Aug. 11 at office W. B. Deneen, 
Union Township Engr., Union; L. M. Weis- 
iger, Div. Engr., Laurens, S. C. (See Ma- 
chinery Wanted—Road Construction.) 

8S. C., Union.—State Highway Dept., Colum- 
bia, S. C.; construct 1.485 mi. Union-Laurens 
Rd.; Federal-aid Project 88, Section A, Union 
County, Cross Keys Township; 4.529 cu. yds. 


topsoil surfacing; bids received Aug. 11. at 
office W. B. Deneen, Union Township Engr., 
Union; L. M. Weisiger, Div. Engr., Laurens, 
S. C. (See Machinery Wanted—Road Con- 
struction.) 

Tenn., Jamestown.—State Highway Dept., 
Nashville, Tenn.; construct 14.322 mi, State 


Highway 8; waterbound macadam ; $312,875.51; 
Putnam Construction Co., Contr., Cookeville, 
Tenn.; W. I. Smith, Engr., Jamestown. 
(Lately noted inviting bids.) 

Tenn., Pulaski—State Highway Dept., Nash- 


ville, Tenn.; construct 19.086 mi. Bee-line 
highway, State Highway 32; rock asphalt 


surface ; $569,989.26 available; contract to Col- 
umbia Construction Co., Columbia, Tenn., and 
Clayton Paving Co., Nashville, Tenn.; C. H. 


Olmstead, Engr., Pulaski. (Lately noted in- 
viting bids.) | 
Tex., Brownsville.—City Comsn.; pave 26 


blocks; bitulithic ; $200,000; Southwest Texas 
Bitulithie Co., Contr., Austin, Tex. 

Tex., Center. Shelby 
Road Dist. 1, 3, 5 and 6; 
voted $1,330,000 bonds. 


County Commrs. ; 
construct roads; 


Tex., Coleman.—Coleman County Commrs. ; 
grade, surface and build bridges on 22.5 mi. 
Highway 23; W. E. Dickerson, County Engr. 

Tex., Cooper. — Delta County 
grade, surface and drain 11.7 mi. Highway 
39; Wear, Thomas & Ratcliff, Contrs., 
ers, Tex. (Previously noted inviting bids.) 

Tex., Edinburg.—Hidalgo County Commrs. ; 
defeated $2,000,000 road bonds. (Lately noted 
to vote.) 

Tex., Fort Worth. — City Comsn. ; 
E. Front St.; vertical fiber brick ; 
Construction Co., Contr. 


repave 
General 


Tex., Georgetown. — Williamson County 
Commrs.; grade, surface and drain 5.61 mi. 


Highway 2 from Granger to Bartlett; con- 
struction by day labor. 
Tex., Gonzales. — Gonzales County, L. C. 


Bomberg, Judge; surface 10.08 mi. Highway 3; 


Comnmrs.; | 





Rog- | 





16 ft. wide; gravel; 2275 lin. ft. concrete pave- 
ment; bids opened July 26; Wilder & O'Neal, 
Engrs., Mt. Pleasant, Tex. Machinery 
Wanted—Road Construction.) 


(See 


Tex., Marlin.—Falls County Commrs.; con- 
struct roads; $500,000 bonds. 


Tex., Marlin.—Falls County Commrs.: grade, 


drain and gravel surface 7 mi. Highway 2; 
L. Goodrich, County Engr. 
Tex., McKinney.—Collin County Commrs. ; 


construct roads in Whitewright Dist.; voted 
$60,000 bonds; J. B. Crockett, County Engr. 

Tex., Menard.—City, W. W. Lewis, Mayor; 
resurface streets with gravel and earth; 
$30,000; bids opened; Walter K. Lane, Conslt. 
Engr., Hicks Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


Tex., Nacogdoches. — Nacogdoches County 
Commrs.; grade, gravel surface and drain 


23.17 mi. Highway 21; L. Acker, County Engr. 

Tex., San Angelo.—Tom Green County Com- 
missioners; improve San Angelo-Paint Rock 
and Mereta Rds.; $60,000 appropriated; will 
invite bids. 

Tex., San Antonio.—Bexar County Commrs. ; 
grade, surface and drain 6.17 Highway 9; C. 
E. Hoff, County Engr. 

Tex., San Antonio.—Bexar County Commrs. ; 
construct Blanco Rd. from Olmos Creek to 
North Loop; 16 ft. wide; bids until July 28; 
E. H. Dillon, County Engr. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Road Construction.) 

Tex., Tyler.—Smith County Commrs. ; grade, 
gravel surface and drain 2.45 mi. Highway 37; 


D. K. Caldwell, Engr. 

Va., Hillsville—Carroll County, S. Floyd 
Landreth in charge ,Galax, Va.; construct 
60 mi. road; macadam; $300,000 available; 
Joseph R. Honeycutt, Engr., Woodlawn, Va. 

W. Va., Clarksburg. — Harrison County 


Commrs.; construct roads in Peytona Dist.; 
vote Aug. 3 on $67,000 bonds. 

W. Va., Charleston.—City, Bonner H. Hill, 
City Mgr.; pave Virginia Ave.; 2200 sq. yds. ; 
$250,000 available; lowest bidder G. T. 


Sewer Construction. 
Ga., Dublin. — City; extend sewer system: 
build bridges and culverts, etc.; voted $55,000 
bonds. Address The Mayor. (Previously 


| noted to vote.) 


| 


|} construct % mi. sanitary sewers; 6-in. 


| 


Fogle | 


& Co.: Ernest Bruce, City Engr. (Lately | 
noted inviting bids.) 

Va. Chatham. — Pittsylvania County 
Commrs.; construct 2.99 mi. highway from 


Schoolfield to State line; 28,071 sq. yds. bitu- 
minous macadam ; Battershill & Clay, Contrs., 
Virgilina, Va. 

W. Va., Hinton.—Summers County Commrs. ; 
construct 3 mi, road in Green Sulphur Dist. 
between Sandstone and Meadow Creek; cul- 
verts ; $10,000; Spade & Cully, Contrs. 

W. Va., Hinton.—Summers County Commrs. ; 
construct 10 mi. road between Hinton and 
Sandstone; bids until Aug. 20; J. D. French, 
County Road Engr. (See Machinery Wanted 
—Road Construction.) 

W. Va., Keyser.—Mineral County Commrs. ; 
pave 2% mi. Blaine to Elk Garden road; bi- 
tuminous macadam; $55,000. 


W. Va., Madison.—Boone County Commrs.; 
grade 12 mi. road in Scott Dist.; voted $142,- 


000 bonds; J. P. Blundon, County Engr. 
(Previously noted planning vote.) 
W. Va., Moundsville. — Marshall County 


Commrs., J. E. Chase, Clerk; grade and drain 
3 mi. Cameron & Poplar Springs road; $138. 
000; N. M. Leigh, Contr., Mannington, W. 
Va. (Lately noted inviting bids.) 


W. Va., Parsons.—Tucker County Commrs.; 
pave 1.9 mi. Thomas (W. Va.)-Oakland (Md.) 
read; concrete; $50,000. 

W. Va., Spencer.—Roane County 
W. A. Carpenter, Clk.; construct roads 
Reedy Dist.; voted $67,000 bonds. 


Commrs., 
in 


W. Va., Union.—Monroe County Commrs.; 
censtruct 6% mi. Wolf Creek-Alderson road; 
$53,000. 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


Ga., Winder City—J. H. Maynard, Mayor: 
pave 
inent; 7000 ft. curb; $100,000 available: J. B 
McCrary Co., Engr., Atlanta, Ga.; Passmore 
Lavis Construction Co., Contr., 
ualty Bldg., Ga. (Previously 
bids until June 7.) 


Georgia Cas 


Macon, noted 


Mo., Kansas City.—Board of Public Works: 
constrict combined storm and sanitary sewer 
between 65th St. and Troost Ave.; $31,329.50: 
Kinlen Construction Co., Contr. 

N. C., Durham.—City, M. E. 
Mayor; construct sanitary sewer system : 
ft. 8-in. vitrified sewer ; until Aug. 
Hi. W. Keffner, City Engr. ~ (See Machinery 
Wanted—Sewers. ) 


Newsom, 
1609 
bids 


N. C., Gastonia.—City, R. G. Cherry, Mayor; 
improve sanitary sewer and water 
install activated sludge sewage purification 
‘plant with appurtenances; bids until Aug. 3; 
Wm. M. Piatt, Engr., Durham, N. C. 
noted bids until June Machinery 
Wanted—Sewers. ) 

: Ge 
Mayor; 
systems ; 


systems ; 


Lately 


99 


ae. (See 
Ww. 
and 

Engr.-Archt 


Hardin, 
water 


Blacksburg.—Town, N. 
construct $125,000 sewer 
Blackwood  Bebee, 

Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


S. C., Seneca.—City; install sewer system ; 


$31,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 

S. C., Springfield.—Town ; install sewer and 
water systems; estimates prepared; Ryan 
Engineering Co., Engr., Columbia, 8S. C. 

Tex., Belton.—City; extend sewer system: 
vote Aug. 17 on $25,000 bonds. Address The 


Mayor. 





Tex., San Antonio.—City ; construct sanitary 
sewer in Dist. No. 56; 29,335 ft. 8 and 12-in. 
vitrified pipe; 100 manholes; 4 flush tanks, 
ete.; bids until July 21; M. C. Erwin, Const 
Engr.: Walter K. Lane, Conslt. Engr. 

W. Va., Adamston.—City, D. H. Hamrick, 
Clk.; construct sanitary sewers; 600 ft. 8-in. 
pipe; manhole; bids until July 26. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Sewers.) 

W. Va., Wheeling.—City, Harry A. Conrad. 
City Eng., and Ohio County Commrs.; cen 
sfruct sewer under National road ; $5000. 


Textile Mills. 


Mo., St. Louis—Waterproof Fabrics.—Elliott 
& Guetweiler, 576 De Balivere Ave.; install 
plant to waterproof cotton fabrics 30 to 
in. wide. (See Machinery Wanted—Water- 
proofing Equipment.) 

N. C., Hickory—Cotton Yarn.—United Mills 
Co., Geo. N. Hutton; erect $50,000 cotton-yarn 
mill; R. C. Biberstein, Engr., 614 Elizabeth 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C. (Lately noted char 
tered, capital $500,000.) 

N. C., Forest City—Flannels and Cham- 
brays.—Florence Mills; erect 3-story 80x50- 
ft. mill-construction plant; J. E. Sirrine, 
Archt.-Engr., Greenville, S. C. 

N. C., High Point—Cotton Products.—Tex- 
tile Mills Corp. chartered; capital $250,000; 
J. H. Adams, J. E. Mills, R. O. Lindsay. 

S. C., Fairmont — Sheetings. — Fairmont 
Mfg. Co.; erect 1-story 80x40-ft. mill-con- 
struction waste-house and 2-story 80x40-ft. 
warehouse; J. EE. Sirrine, Archt.-Engr., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Tenn., Knoxville—Boys’ 
Mfg. Co., F. A. Weiss, Prest., Lenoir City, 
Tenn.; establish mill; erect 2 buildings: 
3-story and 1-story; each 200x80 ft.; install 
dye plant; construct 50 employes’ houses; 
100-acre site. (Lately noted establish mill.) 





Hosiery. — Holston 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Telephone Systems. 


Okla., Butler.—Butler Telephone Co. char- 
tered; capital $5000; Wm. Walker. 

Ss. C., Charleston.—Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.; remodel building ; $9000, 


Textile Mills. 


N. C., Albemarle—Hosiery Yarns.—Efird Mfg. 
Co.; increase capital from $500,000 to $3,000,000, 


Water-Works. 


Ark., Nashville.—City; install water tank; 
purchased. Address The Mayor. 

Fla., Okeechobee.—City, W. W. Dunnicliff, 
Clk.; install water-works ; wood pipe; $40,000; 
W. B. Clay, City Engr.; Green & Hanna, 
Contrs. for installation, Orlando, Fla.; Chi- 
cago Bridge and Iron Works, Contr. for tower 
and tank, Chicago, Ill. (Lately noted bids 
until July 19.) 

Fla.. Tampa.—Tampa Water-Works Co., 
Chester R. McFarland, Mgr.; lay 16-in. water 
main across bed of Hillsborough River to 
Hyde Park ; $30,000 to $40,000; invites bids. 


Fla., St. Petersburg.—City, R. E. Ludwig, 


Director Public Utilities; improve water- 
works; erect building; install electricity to 
supersede steam power; extend = mains, 
(Lately noted voted $125,000 bonds.) 

Ga., Augusta.—Government: instal! water 


main at Arsenal; $14,000; T. G. Brittingham, 
Contr. 

Ga., Nashville—Nashville Ice & Mfg. Co.’s 
plant; B. A. Deal, Propr.; loss $25,000. 

Ga., Woodbury.—City, S. P. Wilburn, Clk.; 
improve water and _ electric-light 
$35,000 bonds. 

Mo., Carthage.—City; improve and extend 
water and light systems; voted $100,000 bonds. 
Address The Mayor. (Lately noted defeating 
bonds in previous election.) 


systems ; 


Md., Elkton.—City; build filtration plant; 
$8850; contract let. Address The Mayor. 

N. C. Ayden.—J. R. 
ing; loss $25,000. 


Smith & Bro.'s build- 


N. C., Gastonia.—City, R. G. Cherry, Mayor; 
improve water and sanitary-sewer systems; 
install 2,000,000-gal. filtration plant; bids 
until Aug. 3; Wm. M. Piatt, Engr., Durham, 
N. C. Lately noted bids until June 22. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Water-works. ) 


8. C., Blacksburg. — Town, N. W. Hardin, 
Mayor; construct $125,000 water and sewer 
systems; install pump, motor, pipe, ete.; 
Blackwood Bebee, Engr.-Archt., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


8S. C., Fairfax. — Town; install water and 
sewer systems; estimates prepared; Ryan En- 
gineering Co., Engr., Columbia, S. C. 


S. C., Greenville.—Gulf Refining Co.’s office 
and warehouse, Pinkney St. ; loss $10,000. 


S. C.,. Seneca.—City; install water-works; 
$86,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 


Tex., Belton.—City: extend 
vote Aug. 17 on $50,000 bonds. Address The 
Mayor. (Lately noted to vote Apr. 6 on 
$25,000 bonds.) 


water-works ; 


Tex., Kountze.—J. R. Bevil; construct water, 
electric-light and ice plant. 


Va., Clintwood.—Childress Hotel: Mrs. Win- 
nie C. Davis’ building; loss $25,000. 


Woodworking Plants. 


Ala., Anniston—Cabinet Shop.—S. E. Scar- 
brough, Jr.; rebuild burned cabinet shop. 


Ala., Neshota — Veneer. — Naveo Hardwood 








| $40,000 veneer plant; acquired 


Co. organized; capital $500,000; IE. Vernon 
Knight, Prest.; Wm. E. Falk, Secy.-Treas. ; 
both New Albany, Ind.: Jno, Churchill, 1st 
V.-P., Louisville, Ky.; build veneer plant. 
Ala., Selma—Staves.—McGowin-Foshee Mill- 
ing Co., W. M. MeGowin; build stave mill. 
(Lately noted ineptd. under Lumber Manufac- 
turing, capital $25,000.) 


“Ark., Newport—Cooperage.—Arkansas Coop- | 


erage Co.; contemplates enlargements. (Late- 
ly noted increasing capital from $10,000 to 
$75,000.) 


Fla., Fort Meade—Veneer.—Hart Lumber & 


Veneer Co. ineptd.; capital $100,000; C. M. | 


Hart, Prest.; W. P. Collins, Secy.-Treas. 
Fla., Key West—Cigar Boxes.—Key West Box 
Co.; rebuild burned plant. 


Ga., Brunswick—Veneer.—Georgia Veneer & 


Package Co.; increased capital from $150,000 | 


to $500,000; extend manufacturing and dis- 
tributing operations. 


Ky., Paducah—Boxes, etc—Paducah Box & 
Basket Co.; contemplates 
(Lately noted increasing capital from $50,000 
to $150,000.) 


La.. Baton Rouge—Doors. 
Sash & Door Works incptd.; capital $40,000; 
E. J. Bajon, Prest.; L. O. Lester, V.-P.: O. H. 
Junot, Secy.-Treas. 


La., Winnfield.—Matthews-Gillstrap Stave & 
Lumber Co., Hot Springs, Ark.; contemplates 
building large mill; mfre. staves 


Md., Baltimore—Wheels, ete.—Edward Stin- 
son Mfg. Co., 327 Guilford Ave.; repair burned 
plant; loss $20,000. 


Md., Baltimore—Graphophones.—Columbia 
Graphophone Factories Corp., Francis S. 
Whitten, Prest., Woolworth Bldg., New York, 
and A. R. Palmer, Engr.-Constructor, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; filed plans for drying kiln for 
preparation of wood in mfre. of cabinets for 
graphophones; brick and concrete structure, 
234x290 ft.; 24 compartments, each separated 
by brick walls; install steam coils, ete.; 4 
railroad tracks into building; M. A. Long 
Co., Contr., Munsey Bldg., Baltimore. (Pre- 
viously noted to have completed plans for 
plant at Orangeville; general building con- 
tract, awarded to M. A. 
gating $2,500,000.) 


Md., Frederick—Furniture.—Frederick Fur- 


enlargements. | 


Baton Rouge | 


Brutschee, V.-P. (present address at Mis- 
sion, Tex.); R. C. Brutsche, Secy.; Geo. L. 
Jones, Treas.: has 48x24-ft. building (first 
unit) ; install power plant, planer, saws, ete. ; 
mfre, vegetable crates. Lately noted ineptd. 
under Mission, Tex., capita] $10,000, (See 
Machinery Wanted—Power Plant; Wood- 
working Equipment.) 

Tex., El Paso—Sash and Doors.—El Paso 
Sash & Door Co.; contemplates improvements. 
(Lately noted increasing capital from $200,000 
to $500,000.) 

Tex., Lufkin — Boxes, Crates, etc. — Lufkin 
Chamber of Commerce, J. C. Carter, Gen. 


| Mgr. ; organize company to mfre. onion crates, 


tomato baskets, berry crates and boxes. (See 
Machinery Wanted—Woodworking Equipment.) 

Va., Norfolk—Veneer.—Norfolk Veneer Co.; 
rebuild burned mill; $350,000. 


Fire Damage. 

Ala., Fort Payne.—Fort Payne Stove & Foun- 
dry Co.’s plant; Alabama Lime Co.’s plant. 
Spring City Milling Co.'s 
loss $150,000. 


Ala., Huntsville 
flour mill, W. Clinton St. ; 

Ark., Bentonville-—Park Springs Hotel; loss 
$100,000. Address The Proprietor. 
Poe-Harden Shoe Co., 
Millinery Co.'s 


Ark., Fort Smith. - 
Marks. Store and Southern 
stores, owned by Mrs. Elizabeth Morrison, St. 
Louis. 

Macon Iron & Paper Co.'s 
Berad Co.’s ware- 


Ga., Macon. 
office and other buildings ; 
house; loss $20,000. 

La., Jennings. — Wilkins Co.’s barn and 
warehouse ; loss $10,000. 

Md., Baltimore.—Edward Stinson Mfg. Co.’s 
plant; loss $20,000. 

Miss., Meridian.—F. A. Hulett & Son's fur- 


niture warehouse; loss $15,000. 


Mo., Pleasant Hill—American Seale Co.'s 
warehouse ; loss $15,000. 


Albemarle. — Southern Power Co.'s 
main office, Charlotte, N. C. 


-.. Se 
power station ; 
N. C., Asheboro. Bentwood Chair Co.’s 


| plant. 


Long Co., aggre- 


niture Co., 43 E. Patrick St., organized: Fred | 
| near Gantt Station. 


W. Obenderfer, Prest.: J. M. Dronenburg, 


Secy.-Treas.; Frank H. Grove, Megr.: re 
model building; install mchy.; mfre, kitchen 
furniture (Lateiy noted ineptd., capital 


$10,000.) 


N. C., Asheville—Violins.—L. A. Jones, 1% 


Patton Ave.; may establish violin factory. | 
(See Machinery Wanted—Woodworking Ma- | 


chinery.) 
N. C., Asheboro—Chairs.—Bentwood Chair 
Co.; rebuild burned plant. 


N. C., Calypso—Packages.—Patten Package 


Co.; increased capital from $75,000 to $150,000. 


N. C., Yadkinville—Baskets.—Yadkin Basket 
Co. ineptd.; capital $50,000; B. H. Dinkins, 
H. H. MeKnight, D. O. Cecil. 


8. C., Denmark—Veneer.—Denmark Veneer 
Mfg. Co. organized: T. C. Cox, Prest.: W. A. 
Cox, V.-P.-Secy.; both Linwood, N. C.: erect 
5-acre site. 

Tenn., Kingsport—Kodak Parts.—Tennes- 
see Eastman Corp. chartered; capital $1,000,- 
000; Geo. Eastman, Prest.; Jas. S. Havens, 
Secy.; both Rochester, N. Y.; manufacture 
wooden products for Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester. ‘ 


Tex., Alamo—Crates.—Texas Crate Corp. or 
ganized; R. M. Bullman, Prest.-Mgr.; Chas. 


S. C.. Batesburg.—Mrs. N. J. Jones’ store, 
occupied by Ashmore, Inc. 
S. C., Greenville.—T. B. McWhite’s residence 
Tex., Houston.—J G. Wumphrey’s resi- 
dence, Park Place. 


Tex., Electra—Electra Motor Co.'s building; 


| loss $200,000. 


Tex., Houston. — Henry Stude’s building; 
loss $15,000. 

Tex., Trinity. — Rock Creek Lumber Co.'s 
sawmill: loss $175,000. 

Va., Norfolk.—Norfolk Veneer Co.’s plant; 


loss $350,000. 


Mo., Adrian.—A Morrison, Jr.. Farm Trod- 
uets Co.’s cheese factory and ice plant; loss 
$14,000, 


S. C., Charleston.—Hangar at Navy Yard; 


loss on building $22,000. Address The Com- 


mandant. 


Md., Baltimore.—United States Asphalt Re- 
fining Co.’s plant partially destroyed, prin- 
cipally oil tanks; loss probably $500,000; 30 to 
40 dwellings in vicinity of plant; loss $75,000. 


Md., Baltimore.—Dufur & Co.'s warehouse 
in rear of 309 N. Howard St., used jointly by 
Dufur & Co. and Pollack’s Furniture Store: 
Goodwin & Irwin's store, 313 N, Howard St. > 
Chas. M. Stieff’s store, 315 N. Howard St.; loss 


about $300,000, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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BUILDING NEWS | 


EXPLANATORY. 
Buildings costing less than $10,000 not covered in these reports. 


BUILDINGS PROPOSED 


Apartment-Houses. 
Md., Frederick.—Leo Weinberg: plans to 
erect apartment-house; W. 2d and Court Sts. 


Association and Fraternal. 


Ark., Little Rock. — Scottish Rite Masons, 
Chas. E. Rosenbaum, Prest.; remodel build- 


ing, 100x140 ft.; erect building, 200x140; 2 sto- 
$750,000; Mann & Stern, Archts. 
noted.) 

Ky., Morganfield. Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows; reported to erect store, apart- 
ment and lodge building; 5 and 6 stories; 
brick walls; fireproof; Val. P. Collins, Archt., 
Paul Jones Bldg., Louisville. 

La., New Orleans.—Scottish Rite Masons; 
plans to erect cathedral, St. Charles Ave. and 
Calliope St. 


ries; 


Tex., Dallas.—Triangle Tire & Service Co.; 
erect $15,000 2-story brick office building. 


Va., Berryville.—Lloyd Williams Post, Amer 


ican Legion, Leon D. Schener, Secy.; plans 
to erect community building: 3 stories and 
basement; auditorium, seat 500-600; baleony, 
100-150; hall, clubrooms, swimming pool, ete. 

W. Va., Huntington.—Marshall Lodge, Odd 
Fellows; plans to erect home, 3d Ave. and 
10th St. 

W. Va., Huntington.—Odd Fellows’ Temple 
Assn., Geo. R. Brammer, Prest.; erect $50,000 
home for Fidelity Lodge, 6th Ave. and Sth 
St.: 3 or 4 stories; brick and reinforced con- 
erete. 

W. Va., Romney. — Ancient Free and <Aec- 


cepted Masons; plan to erect $60,000 building: 


Holmboe & Progue, Archts., Clarksburg. 


Bank and Office. 

Ky., Mt. Sterling.—Mt. Sterling Natl. 
Clark Patterson, 
model building. 

Miss., Carthage. — Carthage Bank, J. L 
MeMillon, Prest.; erect 1-story brick building: 


Sank, 
V.-P.; expend $15,000 to re- 


| 


| olic 
(Lately | 


| erect $15,000 addition 


; Church, 


24x60 ft.: concrete and tile floor. (Lately |! 
noted.) 
Tenn., Bristol—Bank of Bristol, Robt. L. 


Pennington, V.-P., and Chrmn. 
erect $230,000 bank and office building, 

and 6th Sts.; 30x140 ft.; 9 to 11 stories: 
proof; lower part granite and 


Bldg. Comm. : 


fire- 
Indiana lime- 
stone; upper, face brick or white terra-cotta : 


State | 


|} Wilmington Ave. ; 


| noted.) 


| votes Noy. 2 on bonds as follows: 


first mezzanine floor, bank; other floors. 
offices. 
Churches. 

Ala., Selma.—St. Paul’s Episcopal Church; | 
erect $50,000 parish-house; 2 stories: brick: | 
Chandler Yonge, Archt., Pensacola, Fla., and 
New York. 

Fla., Clearwater.—Baptist Church, Rev. A. 


J. Krolinger, pastor; erect $130,000 church and 
parsonage, Osceola St. 

Fla., Pensacola. — Seventh 
Church, Rev. J. F. Wright, 
building, Garden and Reus Sts. 


Adventist 
erect 


Day 
pastor; 


| supply: $10,000,000 port and harbor improve- 


Fla., Plant City.—Presbyterian Church, Wm. | 


Schneider, Chrmn. Comm.; plans to erect 
building. 

Ga., Valdosta. — Christian Church; erect 
Sunday-school addition to building. Address 


The Pastor. 


Brooklyn, Edward H. Glidden, Archt., Amer- 
ican Bldg. 
Mo., Bogard — Memorial Building. — City; 


| erect $60,000 fireproof memorial building; 60x 
| 80 ft.; brick, tile, terra-cotta, concrete, marble 


and metal; 3 stories; Barrett built-up roof; 
heating, $6000; city lights; Foster E. Scott, 
Archt., Carrollton, Mo.; bids opened Aug, 15. 


| (Lately noted.) 


Ky., Lexington.—Church of Good Shepherd ; 
erect $150,000 church and parish-house; 59x91 
ft., ell, 52x53 ft.; broken ashlar, cut-stone 
trim ; Spanish-tile roof; tile, composition and 
hardwood floors; steam heat; interior tile; 
Chas. B. Young and E. Stamler & Co., Asso. 
Archts.; Curran Lumber Co., low bidder on | 
parish-house. (Lately noted.) 

La., Pointe a la Hache.—St. Patrick’s Cath- 
Chureh: erect building. Address The 
Pastor. 


Miss., Natchez.—Presbyterian Church; erect 
manse; composition shingle roof; plans and 
specifications at W. B. Dicks’ store, Main 
St.; Wm. Stenroth, Archt.; bids opened July | 
24. (Lately noted.) 


Mo., Kansas City. — Central Presbyterian | 


Church, Dr. C, R. Nesbit, 910 Harrison St., 
interested; erect $200,000 building, Armour | 
Blvd. and Campbell St.; 2 stories and base- | 


ment ; 77x112 ft.; brick, stone trim; Shepard & 
Wiser, Archts., 302 R. A. Long Bldg. 


Mo., Liberty.—Baptist Church, Rev. O. R. 
Mangum, Pastor; erect $15,000 building; 2 


stories and basement; brick, stone trim ; com- 
position roof; J. H. Felt & Co., Archts., 800 
Grand Avenue Temple Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
a bee 

Denny, 


Wilson.—Primitive 
Chrmn. Bldg. 
38x68 ft.; brick 
floors: steam heat; city lights; 8. | 
Archt. 


saptist Church, 8. 
$40,009 
slate 


I. 
building : 
roof; pine 
I. Moore, 

Okla., Tulsa.—Methodist 
$250,000 building: 
forced concrete and steel: concrete floors and 
foundation; Wight & Wight, Archts., First 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Tex., Texarkana.—Second Christian 
Rey. Chas. A. Finch, pastor; 
Rose Hill Dist. 

Va., 


Comm.; erect 


and stone; 


Episcopal Church ; 


erect 2 stories; brick, rein- 


Cherch, 
erect building, 
Berkley.—Memorial Methodist Church ; | 
to Sunday-school build- 
ing. Address the Pastor. 


Va., Martinsville, — Broad Street 

Rey. J. P. MeCabe, pastor; 
church and Sunday-school building; 
brick and Cc. B. Kearfott. 


Archt., Bristol, Tenn. 


saptist 

erect 
$40,000 
1 story: stone ; 

Va., Richmond.—Ginter Park Baptist Church, 
Rev. Wm. Hedley, pastor, 4 Wilmington Ave. ; 
erect $50,000 to $60,000 building, Brook Rd. and 
115x60 ft.; brick stuccoed ; 
Hallett & Pratt, Archts. (Lately 


slate roof: 


W. Va., Romney. — Protestant 
Chureh; erect parish-house. Address 
Rector. 


Episcopal 
The 


City and County. 


Md.. Baltimore — Engine-houses, ete. — City 
$750,000 mu- | 
general improve- | 
lighting, en- 


water 


hospital ; $26,000,000 
paving, schools, 
ete.; $15,000,000 increased 


nicipal 
ments, 
gine-houses, 


sewers, 


ments; Wm. F. Broening, Mayor. 
Md., Baltimore—Library.—Enoch Pratt Free | 


Library, Mulberry St. near Cathedral, Dr. 
sernard C. Steiner, Librarian; erect branch | 
| libraries; South Central Ave., Archer & | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| South 


Allen, Archts., Central Savings Bank Bldg.; | 
Ann St., William W. Emmart, Archt., | 
Union Trust Bldg.; Bellona Ave., Sill, Buck- | 


ler & Fenhagen, Archts., 11 E. Pleasant St.; ' 


| 39 booths; 


| 4, 30x32 


| hollow fireproof tile; interior tile; 


Tex., Beaumont — Wharf Sheds. — Wharf 
Dock Comsn.; erect sheds for city wharves 

Tex., El Paso—Park Building.—City ; erect 
dressing-room, Washington Park; 96x30 ft.: 
plans by Percy McGhee, Jr., City 
Building Inspector. 


« 


Courthouses. 


W. Va., New Cumberland.—Hancock County; 
voted $100,000 bonds to erect courthouse. 


| (Lately noted.) 


Dwellings. 


Ala., Tuscaloosa.—Dr. S. E. Deal; plans to 
erect bungalows, 12th St. and 21st Ave. 
Ark., Bluff. — MeGehee 


Pine Realty C 


| erect 5 residences, Marsh-Fox Addition. 


Ark., Texarkana.—Commrs. Red River Bridg: 


Dist., Louis Josephs, Secy.; bids until Aug 
| to erect tollkeeper’s house, Red River Bridge 


Index; plans and specifications at office of 
J. D. Head, State Natl. Bank Bldg., Tex 
arkana. 

D. C., Washington. — Walter A. Dunigan. 
Continental Trust Bldg.; erect 3 dwellings 
3923-25-27 138th St. N. W.; $24,000; also erect 


$16,000 residence, 724-26 Quincey St. N. W. 


Fla., Daytona.—H. U. Whipple; erect bunga 


low, W. Magnolia Ave.; construction 
owner. 
Fla., St. Petersburg.—A. T. Squiers; erect 


bungalows, 12th Ave. and Bay St. 

Fla., Valparaiso. — Valparaiso Development 
Jno. B. Perrine, Prest.; erect 
hundred dwellings; has sawmill, planer, 
mill, drykiln and to transport 
rial: desires contractor for construction. 

Ga., Valdosta.—J. H. Fuller; 
near N. Patterson St. 


several 
lath 
mate 


boats 


erect residence 


New Orleans.—H. T. Lawler, Jr.: erect 
ornamental pressed-brick residence, Stella and 


R. Spencer Soule, Archt., Hen 


La., 


Duplessis Sts. ; 
ner Bldg. 

La., New Orleans.—Edward H. Keep: erect 
residence, Metairie Road section. 


La., New Orleans.—J. H. Dunn; erect resi 
dence, Metairie Ridge. 

La., New Orleans.—Wm. R. Robbert; erect 
residence, Vincent Ave., Metairie Ridge. 

La., New Orleans.—Frank St. Martin; erect 
residence, Vincent Ave., Metairie Ridge. 

Md., Baltimore—Geo. W. Rife, Rife Bldg. : 
purchased site, Canterbury Road at Univer 
sity Parkway; erect residence; Howard Sill, 
Archt., 11 E. Pleasant St. 

Md., Baltimore.—Frank O. Singer, Jr., Har 


ford Rd. and 25th St.: erect 16 two-story 
dwellings, 231-61 Cedar Ave., Westport ; $15,000. 
(Lately noted to erect other dwellings.) 

Md., 
Co.; erect dwellings ; 
ft.; brick, hollow 
roof; oak floors; steam heat; 


saltimore.—Northern Engr. & Constr. 
3, 21x34 ft.; 2, 26x30 ft. ; 
tile, frame; slate 
electric lights: 
steel and 
sash trim; F. E. Beall, Archt., 1335 N. Gilmor 
St.; construction by owner. 

Mo., Kansas City.—Geo. F. Green, Rialto 
Bldg. ; erect 3 residences; 2 stories and base- 
ment ; $10,000 each. 

Mo., St. Louis. — Wm. Henry Gruen, 1520 
Chestnut St.; preparing plans for $10,000 
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residence, North Tower Grove Park; 
stories ; 26x40 ft. ; stucco and brick. 

Mo., Webster Groves.—Dr. H. Miles; erect 
$10,000 residence, office and garage; 2 stories; 
51x31 ft.; frame and ‘stucco; R. Seldon Price, 
Archt., Areade Bldg., St. Louis. 


2% 


| Tuberculosis 


Fla., Jacksonville. — Duval County; voted 
| tax to erect tuberculosis sanitarium; Dr. T. 
7. Cason, 223 W. Forsyth St., Prest. County 


Assn. (Lately noted.) 
Atlanta. — Wesley Memorial 
Hopkins, Chrmn. Comm. ; 
large building. 


Ga., 
Stiles 


Ilospital, 
plans to en 


Ga., Augusta.—United States Public Health 
| Service, Washington, D. C.: convert Lenwood 
Hotel into hospital; erect laundry and ga 


N. C., Asheville—Barringer-Hill Constr. Co. ; 
erect $20,000 residence, Macon Ave., Grove | 
Park: 11 rooms. 

N. ¢., Charlotte.—J. A. Williams; erect 2 
dwellings, Avondale Ave., Dilworth; $10,000. 

N. C., Buena Vista.—Dr. J. E. Daugherty ; 


plans to erect residence. 
Ss. C., Charleston.—Julius M. Visanska ; erect 
$30,000 residence, 19 E. Battery St. 


Tenn., Knoxville—Holston Mfg. Co.; erect 
50 employes’ dwellings. 

Tex., El Paso. — Dr. B. F. Stevens; erect 
$15,000 brick residence, lots 1-5, block 127 
Alexander's addition. 

Tex., Houston.—Wallace Pratt; erect $10,900 


residence, 4405 Mount Vernon St.; 9 rooms; ” 
stories. 

Tex., Rock Springs.—G. Neville Wheat ; erect 
$11,000 residence ; stone; shingle roof; warm- 
air heat; electric lights; hand-power ele- 
vators; hollow fireproof tile; interior tile; 
oak, tile and concrete floors; Will N. Noonan, 
Archt., San Antonio. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., San Antonio.—Andrew Haggerty ; erect 
residence. 

Tex., San Antonio.—Harlandale Building Co., 
Thurman Barrett, ineptr.; erect number of 
dwellings, Harlandale Gardens. 

Va., Advance Mills.—A. G. Fray; erect $20, 
000 residence; 2 stories and basement; 50x48 
ft.: brick; N. T. Wingfield, Archt., Charlottes- 
ville. 


Va., Newport News. — Chas. Barclay, 3004 
Washington St.; erect $15,000 residence on 


James River; 2% stories ; 28x34 ft. ; hollow tile 
and stucco; MacKee & Williams, Archts., 223 
28th St. 

Va., Orange.—Allan B. Warren: erect $20,000 
residence; 2 stories; 29x43, 21x20 ft.; brick 
veneer; Eugene Bradbury, Archt., Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Charlottesville. 


Government and State. 


Miss., Jackson—State Buildings.—State Bond 
Improvement & Repair Comsn., Gov. Lee N. 
Russell, Chrmn.; Atty.-Gen. Frank Roberson, 
bids until Aug. 11 for $250,000 bonds; 
erect and repair buildings, State institutions. 


Secy. ; 


Mo., St. Louis—Postoffice.—Treasury Dept., 
Jas. A. Wetmore, Acting Supervising Archt., 


Washington, D. C. 


zanine floor and changes in basement and 
attic, ete., in Postoffice; plans and specifica 


tions at office of Custodian and of Architect. 


Va., Front Royal — Postoffice. — Treasury 
Dept., Jas. A. Wetmore, Acting Supervising 
Archt., Washington, D. C.; bids until Aug. 
12 to erect postoffice, lately noted; 45.6x46.8x 
28 ft.; 1 story and basement; 59.458 cu. ft.; 
brick and stone; structural 
roof; about $50,000; plans and specifications 
frem custodian of site, Front Royal, or from 
office Supervising Archt.; J. L. Robinson 
Construction Co., 1130 W. Lafayette Ave., 
Baltimore, among contractors estimating. 
(See Machinery Wanted—Building Material; 
Structural Steel; Ornamental Iron; Water- 
proofing; Dampproofing; Lumber; 
Sheet Metal Work; Heating Plant; Electrical 
Work; Painting; Plumbing.) 


steel; 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Ete. 
Ala., Andalusia.—Dr. T. Q. Ray and others, 
ineptrs. ; capital stock $50,000; erect city hos- 
pital. 


: bids until Aug. 9 for mez- | 


| 2d 





asphalt 


Roofing; | 





$75,000; J. J. 
Col. Frank E. Leslie, organizing 


rage; Flynn, Archt., supervising 


construction ; 


hospital. (Previously noted.) 
Ky., Covington.—Booth Memorial Hospital, 


Ala., Troy.—Pike County Department of Ed 


ucation : erect consolidated school building at 
Josie: frame: 6 classrooms, auditorium and 
musie-room ; $10,000. 

Ark., Conway. Hendrix College; erect 


science hall; $100,000; also girls’ dormitory 
and gymnasium; Miller, Fullenwider & Dow- 
ling, Archts., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Ark., Olena.—School Board: erect building. 
D. C., Washington.—Board of Dist. Commrs., 
District Bldg.; expend $15,000 to remodel 
Phelps School, Vermont Ave. near U_ St. 
N. W.: ready for bids; 2. stories; brick; 
Snowden Ashford, Archt., District Bldg. 

D. C., Washington.—Board of Commrs., 


Room 509 District Bldg.; erect Eastern High 
School; accommodate 1500; brick; $1,500,000; 


| bids opened July 29; also erect Woodbridge- 


| koma school, J. 


and Kennedy Sts.; plans to erect $250,000 
addition to building; 4 stories; %8x1® ft.; 
brick: rock foundation: B. TT. Wisenall, 

Archt., 16443 Reading Road. 
El Paso.—Homan Sanitarium; erect 

5 brick addition to building, Block ll, 
Highland Park Addition. 

Hotels. 

Md., Hagerstown.—T. B. Kight, Guy Webb, | 
Abbott Morris, C. A. Haley, Norfolk, Va.; 
reported interested in erection of hotel on 
site of old Blue Mountain House. 

N. C., Asheville. — Board of Trade, J. G. 
Stikeleather, Chrmn.; interested in erection 


of $1,000,000 hotel. 


Tex., Del Rio.—San Felipe Hotel Co.: erect 


$225,000 hotel; 6 stories: reinforced concrete 
frame, faced with brick and cement stone; 
fireproof; concrete and hardwood floors: bids 
to ‘be opened in September; M. L. Diver, 
Engr. ; Geo. Willis, Archt. 
Miscellaneous. 

Ark., Hot Springs—Pavilion.—De Soto Spring | 

Co.; erect refreshment pavilion; 50x80 ft.; 


ordinary brick construction ; tin roof; marble, 
composition and wood floors; $60,000. Address 
Mann & Stern, Archts., Little Rock. 


Fla., St. Petersburg—Cafeteria.—C. M. Roser, 


10 5th St. S.; erect $15,000 cafeteria; 69x120 
ft.; interlocking tile; Spanish tile floors; 


gas heat; electric lights; taking bids; Edgar 


Ferndon, Archt. (Lately noted.) 


Ga., Adel—Fair.—Cook County Fair Assn. : 
erect poultry, faney work, farm products, 
livestock and other exhibit-rooms. 


Ky., Guerrant — Orphanage. — Highland Or 
phans’ Home; erect 3-story stone dormitory : 
slate roof; cement floors; steam heat; plumb 


ing; slate blackboards; also administration 
building; 3 stories; stone, concrete and struc 
tural steel; composition roof; steam heat; 


blackboards ; 
Harris, 


electric lights; slate 
metal wall plugs, ete.; J. C. 
Nicholasville, Ky. 

Ky., Louisville—Clubhotrs 
Club, Henry W. Embry, Prest., 
Blvd. ; erect $35,000 building. 


Archt. 


Boat 
Douglass 


.—Louisville 
1021 





Tex., Dallas—Home.—Juliette Fowler Home ; 


erect building, Columbia addition ; $50,000. 
Tex., San Antonio—Shed.—San Antonio Com 
press Co.; erect $10,000 shed, S. Presa St. 


Schools. 

Ala., Boaz.—John Hl. Snead Seminary, Dr. 
Wm. Fielder, Prest.; erect administration 
| building; 200x88 ft.; brick; wood floors: clee 
tric lights; metal doors; steel sash and trim; 
ultimate cost $125,000 Magiziner & Eberhard, 
| Archts., 603 Chestnut St., Philadelphia : Ingle 
{nook Construction Co., Birmingham, superin 
| tendent of construction. 

Ala., Fairfield. — City, A. Clinton Decker, 
Mayor; voted $54,500 bonds; $42,500 to con- 
struct 2 annexes for white schools and erect 


2 negro schools: $12,000 for miscellaneous im- 
provements. (Lately noted.) 


| Areht., Augusta. 


erect, 


lockers, 


| remodel boys’ dormitory; 2 


| side, 


8 rooms; additions to Ta- 
R. West school and Burville 
Snowden Ashford, Archt., District 
(Previously noted in part.) 

Fla., Green Cove Springs.—Board of Public 
Instruction; erect $15,000 addition to school. 
Fla., Miami.—Dade County Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction, R. E. Hall, Supt.; bids until 
Aug. 3 to erect additions to schools in Miami 
Special Tax Dist. No. 2; Riverside, South- 
Buena Vista and Highland Park; also 
buildings in colored settlement and on John- 
son St.: masonry walls; frame partitions; 
built-up roof; wood floors. Address Edw. 
A. Nolan, Archt., Townley Bldg. (Lately 
noted.) 
Fla., 
Public Instruction, 
bids until Aug. 20 
school for Special 
100x100 ft.; 2 stories; 


Langdon school; 
school; 
Bidg. 


Fort County Board of 
Davison, Chrmn. ; 
to erect $100,000 high 
Tax School Dist. No. 1; 
brick; plans and speci- 
fications at office J. W. Sherrill, Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Fort Myers; obtainable 
at office F. J. Kennard, Archt., Tampa. 

Brunswick.—Board of Education; erect 
bids until Aug. 4 to erect 8 
hollow fireproof tile; 
ornamental terra- 


Lee 


oO. M. 


Myers. 


Ga., 
$30,000 school; 
room 1-story 
tile roof ; yellow-pine floors ; 


school ; 


cotta; J. T. Colson, Chrmn,. Bldg. Comm. 
Address Chas. E. Dryden, Secy. Board of 
Education. (Lately noted.) 

Ga., Dublin.—City: voted $25,000 bonds to 


complete grammar school; G. Lloyd Preacher, 
(Lately noted.) 
$100,000 


bonds ; 


Rome, — City; voted 


repair and equip 


schools ; Lan 


ham, Prest. Board of Education. (Lately 
noted.) 

Ky., Blackey. School Board; erect brick 
high school; 3 stories and basement; cut 


composition roof ; 
ote.3; 3. 


stone trim: concrete floors ; 
lights ; 


Harris, Archt., Nicholasville, Ky. 


electric trimmings, 


stage 


Ky., Frankfort. Board of Edueation; 


plans to erect $100,000 grade and high school; 
brick ; fireproof. 


3 stories and basement; 


College ; 
stories and base 


Ky., Georgetown. Georgetown 


ment; E. Stamler & Co., Arechts., Fayette Na 
tional Bank Bldg., Lexington 
Ky., Mt. Hebron. Board of Education, 


Jennie Higgins, County Supt., Lancaster, Ky. ; 
high 
veneer > 

Archt., 


and basement ; 
$15,000; J. Cc. 


erect school ; stories 
brick 


Harris, 


shingle roof: 


Nicholasville, Ky 


Board of Education, O. 
erect $40,000 high school; 


Ky., Pilot Grove. 
Kistemacker, Secy. : 
auditorium ta seat 3800; 2 
ment: 50x70 ft.; brick; stone trim; composi- 
tion roof; bids opened July 30; H. R. Prim- 
Archt., Buckner Bldg... Nevada, Mo. 


stories and base- 


mer, 


Spencer County Board of 
Education, Katherine Beaucamp, Supt., 
Courthouse, Taylorsville; erect $10,000 rural 
71x23 ft.; frame; Thos. J. 


Ky., Waterford. 


school; 2 stories; 
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Nolan, Archt., Courier-Journal Bldg., Louis- 
ville. 

La., Bastrop.—Monroe Parish School Foard ; 
erect school at McGinty; Jas. W. Smith, 
Archt., Monroe. 

La., Bernice. — School Board; erect $40,000 
school; Jas. W. Smith, Archt., Monroe. 

La., Briceland.—School Board; erect $30,000 
structure; Jas. W. Smith, Archt., Monroe. 

La., Eros.—School Board ; erect $40,000 build- 
ing; Jas. W. Smith. Archt., Monroe. 

La., Jones. School Board; erect $12,600 
building; Jas. W. Smith, Archt., Monroe. 

La., Jonesboro.—Parish School Board; erect 


$20,000 building at Hood’s Mill and $15,000 
building at Womack; J. W. Smith, Archt., 
Monroe. 

La., Kelly. — School Board; erect $15,000 


building; Jas. W. Smith, Archt., Monroe. 
La., Jonesville.—School Board; erect $70,000 
school; Jas. W. Smith, Archt., Monroe. 
La., Manifest.—School Board; erect $12,000 
school; Jas. W. Smith, Archt., Monroe. 
La., Marion. — School Board; erect $60,000 
building; Jas. W. Smith, Archt., Monroe. 
La., Quitman.—School Board; erect $40,000 
building ; Jas. W. Smith, Archt., Monroe, 


La., Sicily Island.—School Board ; erect $55,- 
000 school; Jas. W. Smith, Archt., Monroe. 

Md., Prince Frederick. — Calvert County 
Board of Education ; erect $25,000 high school; 
52x89 ft.; frame; concrete basement; hard- 
wood and reinforced concrete floors; metal 
doors; rolling partitions; wire glass; venti- 
lators; bids until Aug. 10; Walter M. Gieske, 
Archt., 65 Gunther Bldg., Baltimore. Address 
Geo. D. Turner, Chrmn. Building Committee, 
Prince Frederick. (Lately noted.) 

Miss., Fayette.—Jefferson County Board of 
Education ; erect 2 consolidated schools ; bonds 
voted. 

Miss., Marion.—School Board; erect build- 
ing; plans to issue bonds. 

Miss., Natchez. — School Board, William 
Stietenroth, Chrmn. Committee on Buildings; 
repair several school buildings, to include 
glazing, painting, plumbing and carpenter 
work ; taking bids. 

Miss., Sharon.—Board of Trustees, Sharon 
Censolidated School Dist., J. E. Parker, Jr., 
Secy., Laurel, Miss.; bids until Aug. 10 to 
erect school; plans and specifications at office 
Mr. Parker and office County Supt. 

Miss., Vicksburg. — City, A. M. Paxton, 
Clerk; considering issuing $400,000 bonds; 
erect school on Cherry St., pave 50 street 
blocks and for public landing. (Lately 
noted.) 

Mo., Brentwood.—Board of Education, T. 
McGrady, Prest.; erect $10,000 school addi- 
tion; 68x30 ft.; brick; semi-fireproof. 

Mo., Columbia. — University of Missouri, 
Dr. A. Ross Hill, Prest.; erect home eco- 
nomics department; 3 stories; 92x60 ft.; lime- 
stone; first and second floors fireproof; slate 






roof; concrete floors; vapor heat; electric 
lights; bids opened July 29; Jamieson & 
Spearl, Archts., Security Bldg., St. Louis. 
Address Board of Curators, University of 
Missouri. (Lately noted.) 


N. C., Asheville—Buncombe County Board 
of Education, Ethel Terrell, County Supt.; 


erect school in Liberty Hill Dist.; consider- | 


ing special tax. 
N. C., East Spencer.—Board of Aldermen, E. 
W. Staton, Clk.; plans to issue $125,000 bonds; 


$75,000 to build 7 mi. sewer mains; erect 
school; brick and stone; 6 classrooms and 
auditorium; also remodel school; $50,000. 


(Lately noted.) 

N. C., Oak Ridge. — Oak 
erect dormitory. 

N. C., Weaverville—Buncombe County Board 
of Education, Ethel Terrell, Supt., Asheville ; 


Ridge Institute ; 





bids until Aug. 2 to erect schools at Weaver- 
ville and Emma; $40,000 and $50,000, respect- 
ively; drawings and specifications at office 
Supt. ; Chas. C. Hook, Archt., Charlotte. (Pre- 
viously noted.) 

S. C., Smoaks.—Board of School Trustees, 
Jno. B. Smith, Chrmn.; bids until Aug. 10 to 
erect 2-story brick school; Benson & Barbot, 
Archts., 26 Broad St., Charleston, S. C.; plans 
and specifications at office Mr. Smith. 


Tenn., Columbia.—County Board of Educa- | 
tion ; erect $20,000 school at McDowell; C. K. | 


Colley, Archt., Nashville. (Lately noted.) 
Tenn., Nashville. — Vanderbilt University ; 
erect $13,000 temporary gymnasium; 52x98 ft. ; 
self-supporting steel frame with stucco cur- 
tain walls; steel window frames; composition 
and slate roof; double floors, maple surface ; 


pipe coils from present central steam-heating, 


plant; steel rolling doors; ventilators; Robt. 
H. MeNeilly, C.E., Supt. of Buildings at uni- 
versity ; Nashville Bridge Co., Contr. for steel 
frame. 

Tex., Austin.—Hornsby-Dunlap School Dist. ; 
voted $12,000 bonds; erect brick school; Leon 
G. Halden, Travis County Supt., Austin. 


Tex., Robstown. — Robstown 
School Dist.; erect $35,000 high school; 60x110 
ft.; 2 stories and basement; brick; 
specification roof; metal ceilings; rolling par- 
titions; plaster-board; concrete floors; Will 
N. Noonan, Archt., San Antonio. Address G. 
M. Comer, Robstown. (Previously noted.) 

Tex., Roscoe. — Roscoe Independent School 
Dist.; repair and erect addition to school; 
brick and reinforced concrete; composition 
roof; wood floors; plaster-board ; ventilators ; 
$12,000 bonds authorized. Address W. A. Sloan, 
Prest. School Board. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., Silsbee.—School Board; erect $45,000 
school; bonds voted. 

Tex., Stephenville.—Independent School 
Dist., E. T. Chandler, Secy.; erect $100,000 
school; bonds voted. 

Tex., Vernon.—School Board; erect $40,000 
school; Jas. W. Smith, Archt., Monroe. 

Va., 
tute; erect administration building, 220x58 ft. ; 
wing, 40x100 ft. ; 3 storiese and basement ; cen- 
tral heating plant, 32x40 ft.; elevators; fire 
doors ; $250,000; plans, specifications and su- 
pervision by Fred A. Bishop, Archt., Terminal 
Bldg., Petersburg. (Previously noted.) 

Va., Lynehburg.—Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary and College, care Prof. R. C. 
erect administration building with gymna- 
sium, classrooms, auditorium with stage; 3 
stories; 80x100 ft.; brick; terra-cotta 
ready for bids about Aug. 10; R. C. Archer, 
Jr., 628 Church St., Norfolk. (Lately noted.) 


W. Va., Clarksburg.—Sardis District Board 
of Education, Henry Bennett, Secy., Brown, 
W. Va.; erect school on Isaacs’ Creek; bids 


opened July 26. 

Va., Richmond.—Richmond College, F. W. 
Boatwright, Prest., Westhampton; remodel 
dormitory ; 6 stories; brick; limestone trim ; 
Cram & Ferguson, Archts., 15 N. Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.;: Lee & Lee, Supervising 
Agents., 918% E. Main St., Richmond; day 
labor . 


Barrett | 


W. Va., Falling Waters.—Board of Educa- 
tion; erect 2 schools; election on $35,000 
bonds. 

W. Va., Wheeling.—Board of Education; re- 
build Madison School; $36,000; 12 to 16 rooms; 
brick; flat roof; wood floors; heating 
ventilating $10,000; F. F. Faris, 


and 
Archt., 


Schmulbach Bldg.; bids opened Aug. 9. <Ad- 
dress Frank Stanton, care High School. 
(Lately noted.) 

Stores. 

Ark., Fort Smith.—Mrs. Elizabeth Morri- 
son, St. Louis; reconstruct 3 stores noted 
damaged by fire. 

Fla., Daytona. — Wm. Goldenberg; erect 


business building, Magnolia Ave. 

Fla., Lakeland.—F. B. Terrell; erect two- 
story brick building, W. Main St.; 50x75 ft. 

Fla., Lakeland.—L. W. Yarnall; erect 3-story 
brick store and apartment building, Pine and 
Tennessee Aves.; 66x135 ft.; $10,000. 

Ky., Lexington.—Tice & Co.; erect storeroom 
and flat building, E. High and Maxwell Sts.; 


2 stories; brick; $15,000; Jno. V. Moore, 


| Archt.; C. H. Daugherty, contract for founda- 
Independent | 


tion. 
Md., Baltimore.—G. Schiaffino & Co., 220 N. 
Eutaw St.; expend $18,000 to alter interior 
3-story store. 
a. id 


Warrenton.—M. Winston & Son; 


| erect store and warehouse. 


Okla., Oklahoma City.—Mrs. S. E. Knox; 
erect 2-story fireproof business building, 307 
W. Grand Ave.; $18,000. 


S. C., Walterboro.—_H. W. Black, Jr.; erect 
brick store. 


Tenn., Memphis. — D. D. Thomas; expend 


| $10,000 to remodel building at 257 Adams Ave. 


Blackstone.—Blackstone Female Insti- | 


Woods: | 


trim; | 


| erect 1-story addition 


Tex., Dallas —W. H. Cullum & Co.; erect 
1-story concrete and brick building, 312 N. 
Preston St.; $30,000. 

W. Va., Huntington.—Dave Fox and asso- 
ciates; erect business building, Fourth Ave. 
and 12th St. 


Theaters. 
Ark., Camden.—O. C. Hauber, Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; erect $12,000 moving-picture theater. 
Tex., Dallas—P. C. Lucton; 
Park Theater ; $50,000. 


erect Cycle 


Warehouses. 

Ga., Savannah.—Simmons Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; erect warehouse; 4 or 5 stories. 

Ky., Hopkinsville.—J. E. Cooper and W. H. 
Hammonds; erect concrete tobacco warehouse. 

La., Jennings.—Wilkins Co.; rebuild barn 
and warehouse noted burned at loss of $10,000. 

Ky., Lexington:—Kirkpatrick & Stevens, 
25 W. Front St., Cincinnati, O.; remodel and 
to storage building; 
Frankel & Curtis Co., Archt., Ben Ali Thea- 
ter, Lexington. 

Tex., El Paso.—Atlas Brick Co., Clarence 
L. North, Prest.; construct warehouses, office 
building and lime-hydrating plant; $100,000. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Association and Fraternal. 

La., Lafayette.—Elks, R. D. Voorhies, Ex- 
alted Ruler; erect $66,000 lodge ; 2 stories; roof 
garden; F. W. Steinman & Son, Archts.: 
Daniels & Hartford, Contrs., both Beaumont, 
Tex. (Lately noted.) 


Bank and Office. 


Ala., Mobile.—Mobile Steel 


ce. s 


| 


erect $12,- | Owens Construction Co., Contr., 8. 


000 office building, St. Joseph St., near Knox; 


Jett-Muths Constr, Co., Contr. 


Ala., Mobile—Van Antwerp Drug Co.: 
erect 2-story building, Dauphin and Concep- 
tion Sts.; 60x90 ft.; $125,000: foundation, 60x 
120 ft., for 14-story structure; brick, rein- 
forced concrete, Indiana limestone, terra 
cotta and steel: reinforced concrete floors: 
Geo. B. Rogers, Archt., Van Antwerp Bldg. ; 


Water St. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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Fla., Jacksonville—Florida National Bank, 
Arthur F. Perry, Prest.: expend $150,000 to 
$170.0") to alter 1l-story bank and office build- 
ing; install elevators; Mowbray & Uffinger. 
Archts.-Engrs., 56 Liberty St., New York; W. 
P. Richardson, Contr.; Franz Safe Lock Co., 
Contr. for safe deposit vault; both of Jack- 
sonville. (Lately noted.) 

Mo.. Kansas City.—Searritt Estate, Scarritt 
Bldg.; erect $100,000 bank and office building, 
2%th and Grand Sts.; 2 stories; 100x100 ft.; 
reinforced concrete; Hoffman Bros., Contrs., 
Ridge Bldg. 

Mo., St. Joseph.—American National Bank ; 
remodel] building; 6th and Felix Sts.; brick ; 
stone trim; $12,000; Sam Hotchkiss, Archt. 
and Contr., 18th and Pennsylvania Sts. 

Va., Roanoke.—Colonial Bank & Trust Bldg. 
Co.; alter bank and office building; $75,000; 
6 stories ; 50x150 ft.; C. B. French, Archt., 229 
Madison Ave.; F. T. Ley Co., Contr., 19 W. 
4th St., both New York. 

W. Va., Martinsburg.—Shenandoah Valley 
Bank & Trust Co.; erect 4-story bank, office 
and apartment building, South Queen St.; 
35x70 ft.; brick; Indiana limestone front; 
composition roof; tile and wood floors; steam 
heat: electric lights; elevator: C. L. Hard- 
ing, Archt., 729 15th St., Washington, D. C.; 
Robert Small, Contr., Martinsburg. (Lately 
noted.) 

W. Va., Morgantown.—Monongahela Build- 
ing Co.; erect $425,000 bank and office build- 
ing; 78x86 ft.; 8 stories; steel, stone, brick 
and concrete; hollow fireproof tile; hard- 
wood and concrete floors; interior tile; safes ; 
vaults; vault lights;. mail chutes; S. F. 
Heckert, Archt., Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Cole Bros. Construction Co., Contr., 
Morgantown. 


Churches. 

Ark., Fayetteville—Central M. E. Church; 
erect $44,000 Sunday-school building ; 60x80 ft. ; 
3 stories; brick; composition shingle roof; 
pine and concrete floors; steam heat, $2500; 
ventilators; steel sash and trim; Albert O. 
Clark, Archt., Clarksville, Ark.; R. E. Wag- 
ner, Contr., Fayetteville. (Lately noted.) 

Ark., Siloam Springs.—Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, Rev. C. W. Lester, Pastor; 
erect $40,000 building; 70x90 ft.; brick, stone 
trim; tile roof; pine floors; steam heat, 
$3900; electric lights, $1200; rolling partitions ; 
A. O. Clark, Archt.; Bert Allen, Contr. for 
brick; Ed. Perry, Contr. for woodwork. 
(Lately noted.) sth 5 

D. C., Washington.—Community of St. So- 
phia ; erect $48,000 Greek Orthodox Church, 8th 
and L Sts. N. W.; 50x90.3 ft.; stone and 
brick : three-ply slag roof; reinforced con- 
crete and wood floors; steam heat, $1800; hol- 
low fireproof tile; interior tile; ventilators; 
Donn & Deming, Archts., 808 17th St. N. W.; 
Henry B. Davis, Contr., 1311 G St. N. W. 
(Lately noted.) 


Dwellings. 

Ala., Montgomery.—L. B. Whitfield; erect 
$50,000 residence ; hollow tile and stucco; tile 
roof; tile and hardwood — floors; hot-water 
heat; hollow fireproof tile; plaster board; 
ornamental terra-cotta; safes; interior tile; 
concrete floors; ventilators; Frank Lockwood, 
Archt.; T. A. Monk, Contr. (Lately noted.) 


Ark., Arkadelphia.—D. E. Smith; erect $12,- | 
40x70 ft.; | 
| reinforced concrete foundation : 


0) brick and concrete residence ; 
composition roof; hardwood and concrete 
floors; electric lights; Witt Seibert & Co., 
Archts., Texarkana; J. D. Brock, Contr., 
Arkadelphia. (Lately noted.) 

D. C., Washington.—E. H. Alsop, 2017 Mass. 
Ave.; alter residence, 2005 Mass. Ave. ; $12,000; 


8 stories; 22x79 ft.; Waddy Wood, Archt., 816 





| frame ; 


| Contr., 310% W. 


| 
Conn. Ave. N. W.; Benj. Blethye, Contr., 1803 | heat $2000; electric and gas lights $500; S. D. 


Oregon Ave. 

D. C., Washington.—Irvin Laughlin ; $300,000 
residence, garage and laundry, Belmont Cres- 
cent Place.; 3 stories and basement; 100x175 
ft.; J. R. Pope, Archt., 527 Fifth Ave., New 
York; W. P. Lipscomb, Contr., District Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Washington. (Lately noted.) 

Md., Baltimore.—Wm. Geisz, 1025 W. Fayette 
St.; erect $10,000 frame residence, 4303 Liberty 
Heights Ave.; 2 stories; 30x40 ft.; slate roof; 
hot-water heat; C. W. Littleton & Son, Con- 
tractors, 4313 Liberty Heights Ave. 

Md., Frederick.—Oliver Wren; erect $30,000 
residence; 1% stories; 71x68 ft.; B. E. Kep- 
ner, Archt., 34 N. Market St.; Geo. Fulmer, 
Contr. (Lately noted.) 

Mo., St. Louis—H. F. Heitland, Lackland 
and Baldwin Aves.; erect $10,000 residence, 
High Point; 1% stories; 29x43 ft.: plans 
by owner; R. C. Wageley, Contr., 6109 Easton 
Ave. 

Mo., Kansas City.—J. N. Penrod, Prest. Pen- 
rod Walnut & Veneer Co.;: erect $60,000 resi- 
dence, 815 W. 55th St.; English style; J. C. 
Nichols Investment Co., Contr. 

N. C., Gastonia.—Separk-Gray ; erect 140 mill 
cottages at Arkray and Flint No. 2; E. H. 
Clement Co., Contr., Charlotte. 

Tenn., Memphis.—County Club Place, Per- 
son & Wade, Agts.: erect 2 residences; $12,- 
500; brick and stucco; asphalt shingle roof; 
oak floors; warm-air heat: electric lights; 
Hanker & Cairns, Archts.; Louis Diehl, Con- 
tractors. 


| Contr., Box 10. 


| Craig, 


Archt., Lehigh Bldg.; E. L. Bass, 


(Lately noted.) 
Va., Staunton.—Mrs. Percy Loth, Waynes- 


| boro; alter and erect addition to residence ; 


| Glaseock ; Raleigh Eng. & Constr. Co., 


Archt., 
Partlow, 


$25,000; 3 stories; W. Duncan Lee, 
Travelers’ Bldg., Richmond; B. L. 
Contr., Roanoke and Staunton. 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc. 

N. C., Raleigh.—Drs. Glascock, Ellington 
and Procter; erect $55,000 general hospital, 
Person St. Road; 148x91 ft.; brick: tile roof; 
hard pine floors; steam heat, $4500; electric 
lights; Otis elevators: plans by Dr. Harold 
Contr. 

Va., Roanoke. — Burrell Memorial Hospital 
Assn.; remodel building; $16,000; 50x100 ft.; 
brick walls, frame interior; composition and 
rift pine floors; electric lights; passenger ele- 
vators, $3000; Eubank & Caldwell, Archts. and 
Contrs., Building Service, Roanoke. 


Hoteis. 


N. C., Morganton.—Burke Hotel Co.; erect 
$150,000 hotel; 60 rooms; brick; Barrett roof; 
wood, tile and terrazzo floors; steam heat; 
electric lights; 1 passenger and 1 freight elec- 


| tric elevator; Herts & Robertson, Archts., 345 


| Corp., 


Tenn., Memphis.—Noble S. Bruce, 2205 Pop- | 


lar Ave.; erect $27,000 2-story residence; tile 
and stucco; tile roof; oak floors; hot-water 
heat; hollow fireproof tile; ornamental terra- 
cotta: ventilators: Hubert McGhee, Archt.; 
Joseph C. Jones, Contr. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., El Paso.—C. B. Hudspeth, River and 
Brown S8Sts.; 
and basement; 60x36 ft.: porches; brick; 
white oak and pine floors; hot-water heat, 
$1500: electric lights: H. T. Ponsford & Sons, 
Contrs., 914 E. Missouri St. (Lately noted.) 

Tex., San Antonio.—C. S. Dial; erect $30,000 
residence ; 2 stories; reinforced concrete and 
frame; hollow-tile stucco face; red clay tile 
roof ; fireproof; Geo. Willis, Archt., Chandler 
Bldg.: W. C. Perry, Contr. 

Tex., San Antonio--Dr. O. H. Judkins; 
erect $37,800 residence, 240 W. Summit Ave. ; 
43.6x37 ft.: 9 rooms: hollow tile and concrete; 
tile roof: white oak and concrete floors; hot- 
air heat, $875: hollow fireproof tile; wire 
glass: steel sash and trim; Ralph H. Camer- 
on, Areht.: W. A. Johnson, Contr. (Lately 
noted.) 

Tex., San Antonio.—C. K. McDowell, Gunter 
Bldg.: erect $16,000 residence; 2 stories and 
basement; 40x50 ft.: face brick and interlock- 
ing tile: Rex shingle roof: oak and pine 
floors: hot-air heat, $450: C. B. Schoeppl, 
Archt., Gunter Bldg.: V. L. Rasmussen, 
Commerce St. (Lately noted.) 


Tex., San Antonio.—Mrs. Lottie O’Brien ; 
erect $100,000 residence; 2 stories; reinforced 
brick face; stone trim; green clay 
tile roof: hardwood and tile floors; fireproof ; 
hardwood trim; art glass; ornamental plas- 
ter: Emmitt T. Jackson, Archt., Chandler 


Bldg.; Walsh & Burney, Contrs., Hicks Bldg. 


} 


Kuntz, Terrell 
17-ft. 
hard- 


Tex., San Antonio.—John J. 
Lights: erect $30,000 2-story residence ; 
frame; 


| wood floors; slate roof: Geo. Willis, Archt., 


Chandler Bldg.; J. Hagy, Contr., 823 Lake- 


| wood Ave. 


| 


Va., Petersburg—Frank F. Thweat; erect 
$20,000 residence ; 38x45 ft.; 2 stories; brick ; 
slate roof; oak and pine floors; hot-water 


erect $25,000 residence: 2 stories | 


Construction 
Philadelphia. 


5th Ave., New York; Mackle 
Contr., Atlanta, and 
(Previously noted.) 

N. C., Reidsville.—Reidsville Hotel Co.; erect 
$150,000 hotel; 60 rooms; 5 stories; G. Lloyd 
Preacher, Archt., Atlanta and Augusta, Ga. ; 
Mackle-McClelland Construction Corp., Contr., 
Atlanta and Philadelphia. (Previously noted.) 


Miscellaneous. 
Fla., Daytona — Casino. — Keating Casino; 
106 bathrooms, dancing hall and 
Johnson, Contr. 


erect casino; 
piazza; E. FE. 

Ga., Atlanta—Chubhouse.—Atlanta Gun Club, 
W. B. Parrish, Prest.; erect clubhouse near 
Simmsville; J. S. Collins and J. R. Patillo, 
Contrs, 

Tenn., Memphis—Shed.—Memphis Terminal 
Corp., R. L. Mallory, Prest.; erect $100,000 
shed in New South Memphis; concrete and 


| mill construction; 300x600 ft.; 180,000 sq. ft. 


floor space; capacity ,000 compressed bales 


| cotton; sprinkler system; Fred B. Young & 
| Son, Contrs. 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Ete. 


Ark., Little Rock.—Missouri-Pacifie R. R., T. 
A. Hadley, Ch. Engr., St. Louis; erect $1,125,000 
passenger station to replace burned structure ; 
377x98 ft.; 3 stories and basement; 120-ft. 
gray brick; Bedford stone 
trim; concrete and tile floors; steel and con- 
crete platforms ; 8000 sq. ft. in main waiting- 
room; Link & Trueblood, Carleton Bldg., St 
Louis, Archts. for exterior; remainder of 
plans by owner. Jas. Stewart & Co., Contrs., 
30 Church St., New York. (Lately noted.) 


tower pressed 


Schools. 

Ark., Conway.—Central Baptist College, Dr. 
D. S. Campbell, Prest.; erect $130,000 dormi 
#2x200 ft.; 64 rooms; fireproof; rein 
forced concrete and brick; tile roof: steam 
heat; 1-ton electric elevator: Wittenberg & 
Deloney, Archts., Little Rock: Stewart & 
Russell, Contrs., Conway. (Previously noted.) 

Ark., St. Charles.—School Board; erect an- 
nex to school: Mr. White, Contr., DeWitt, 
Ark. 

>. <. 
missioners, District Bldg. : 
Deanwood School No. 15: 


tory; 


Washington.—Board of District Com- 
erect addition to 
$48,000; Henry B. 
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Ashford, 


Davis, Contr.: Snowden Municipal 
Archt., District Bldg. (Lately noted.) 
D. C., Washington.—Board of District Com- 


missioners, Room 509 District Bldg. ; 
$161,935 addition to Petworth school; 68x82 ft. ; 
8 rooms; 2 stories and basement; brick and 
reinforced concrete; slate roof: edge-grain 
Georgia pine floors; plumbing, $7100: wiring, 
$2630; Snowden Ashford, Municipal Archt., 
District Bldg.; W. E. Mooney, Contr., Evans 
Bldg. (Lately noted.) 


Board 
Courthouse, 
rural school; 2. stories; 
Gillig, Archt.; O. P. Raymond, 
both Cynthiana. (Lately noted.) 


Ky., 
B. F. Kerns, 
erect $18 
ts. FB 
Contr. : 


Sunrise.—County 
Supt., 





Ky., Wilmore.—Jessamine County Board of 
Education ; erect $30,000 50x58 ft.; 2 
stories and basement; brick and stone; 
position roof; edge-grain pine 
Stamler & Co., Archts., Lexington, Ky.; 
Jones-Savage Lumber Co., Contr., Wilmore. 
(Lately noted.) 


school: 


La., Plain Dealing.—Bossier County School 
Board, W. A. Fortson, Secy., Benton, La. ; 
erect $100,000 school; 2 stories; 16 rooms; 
brick: ornamental terra-cotta; Barrett roof; 


| Archt., 


erect | 


| ley Springs, W. Va. 
of Edueation, | 
Cynthiana ; | 
51x67 | 


com- 
floors; E. 


Neild, 
Shreveport ; 
(Lately 


trie lights; steam heat, $8000; Edw. F. 
Commercial Bank Bldg., 
J. S. Casey, Contr., Minden, La. 


noted.) 


Md., Hancock.—Washington County School 
Commrs., R. E. Staley, Supt., Courthous:, 
Hagerstown; erect 6-room and auditorium 
addition to school; 2 stories ; 76x48 ft. ; $40,000 ; 
A. J. Klinkhart, Archt., 54 W. Washington 
St.: Hagerstown; Wm. Young, Contr., Berke- 
(Lately noted.) 

Mo., Springfield—Pavilion, ete.—Springfield 
Stock Show Co., E. M. Wilhoit, Prest.; erect 


sale and show pavilion; 200x60 ft.; provide 


stall room for 200 cattle; also sheds for addi- | 


tional cattle; hog and sheep exhibits; Geo. 
Reed, Archt.; Springfield Planing 


Contr. (Lately noted.) 


N. C., Reidsville. — Board of Education: 
erect $60,000 school; 50x118 ft.; 4 classrooms 


Mill Co., | 


Stores. 


; Fla., St.-Petersburg.—Henry Schutz; erect 
| $30,000 store and apartment building; 40x10 

ft.; brick and terra-cotta; wood floors; steam 
;} and gas heat; electric lights: Geo. Feldham, 
| Archt.; II. C. Eggar, Contr. (Previously 


| noted.) 


Ky., Covington.—Julius C. Hughey, Sth ana 


Madison Sts.; erect drug store; $18,000: Rer 
| nard T. Wisnall, Contr., 1643 Reading Ra.,, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Mo., St. Joseph.—J, Rositzski, S. Third St. - 
remodel store; 1 story and basement; 4x20 


ft.; $12,000; Bainter & Simpson, Contrs., 112% 
S. 8th St. 


N. C., Winston-Salem.—Frank Urband ; ereet 
store and office building, 411 Main St.; plate 
glass display window; electric lights; $25.00 
to $30,000; C. Gilbert Humphreys, Archt., Win- 
ston-Salem; P. S. Lubienski, Contr., Winston- 


and auditorium; composition roof; wood | gajem and Richmond, Va. 
floors; steam heat; electric lights; hollow | 
fireproof tile; plaster board; Willard C. | 
| Northup, Archt., Winston-Salem; P. S. Lu- Theaters. 
bienski, Contr., Winston-Salem, N. C., and Mo., St. Joseph.—Crystal Theater, care Nate 
Richmond, Va. (Lately noted.) | Block; expend $75,000 te remodel theater; 
Tenn., Paris. — City School Board ; erect | Eckel & Aldrich, Arcts., Corby-Forsee Blidg. ; 


wood and concrete floors; metal ceilings ; elec- | negro school ; $20,000; contract let. 


1C. P. Norris, Contr., 11th and Mitchell sts. 





MACHINERY, PROPOSALS AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


W. Va., and Marion County Commrs., A. G. | Will let contract to clear 2000 to 10,000 acres 
| land; clear about 50,000 acres within 3 yrs.; 


Amusement Devices. — Playground Com., 
Box 134, Auburndale, Fla.—Prices on equip- 
ment for playground. 

Bank Fixtures.—M. A. Turner, American 
Trust Co., Charlotte, N. C.—Safe, vault and 
other fixtures for bank at Blacksburg, S. C. 

Barrels (Steel).—-Carolina Beverage Corp., 
L. D. Peeler, Gen. Mgr., Salisbury, N. C.— 
Names and addresses mfrs. steel barrels for 
shipping syrup. 

Basket and Box Machinery.—-See Wood- 
working Equipment, 

Belting.—See Woodworking Equipment. 

Boilers.—Seminole Phosphate Co., Sam G. 
Moyers, Mgr., Croom, Fla.—1500 H. P. new 
orc second-hand water-tube boilers. 

Boilers. — T. G. Davis, 1630 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, I1l.—Three 72x18 return-tubu- 
lar boilers. 

Boilers.—A. J. Dossett, Shipside Density 
Compress Co., 209 Bankers’ Trust Institute, 
208 Bankers’ Trust Bldg., Waco, Tex.—Four 





72x18 boilers with fronts and equipment for | 


reinstallation; 125 Ibs. pressure; 
P. vertical boilers, 100 Ibs. 
second-hand. 


pressure; good 


Bridge Construction. — Chattooga County 
Cemmrs. Roads and Revenues, B. F. Edmon- 


‘ + ‘ * ‘ : @ 
son, Chrmn., Summerville, Ga.—Bids until 


four 15 H. | 2 
| versity, 


Aug. 11; bridge over Little Armurchee Creek; | 


Federal-aid Project 115; plans, ete., on file 
at Summerville, with State Highway Dept.. 
Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., and Seventh Dist. 
State Highway Dept., Rome, Ga. 


Bridge Construction. 
partment of Georgia, Div. Office, Americus, 
Ga.—Bids until Aug. 5; 2 reinforced concrete 
deck girder type bridges on Fitzgeald-Ocilla 
road; Ben Hill and Irwin counties; State- 
aid Project S-3-13; three 40-ft. and nine 30- 
fr. spans; plans, ete., with W. C. Caye, Jr.. 
Div. Engr., Third Dist., Americus, and State 
Highway Engr., Atlanta, Ga. 


State Highway De- 


Bridge Construction.—Monroe County Su- 
pervisors, Joe T. Morgan, Clerk, Aberdeen, 
Miss.—Bids until Aug. 2; repair bridge over 
Tombigbee River; plans, ete., with Chancery 
Clerk. 


Bridge Construction. — Harrison County 
Commrs., J. James Crews, Clerk, Clarksburg, 


| for Potrland 


‘ 


Martin, Clerk, Fairmont, W. Va.—-Bids until 
Aug. 6; inter-county bridge across Bingamon 


of Harrison and Marion counties. 

Building Material.—J. L. Robinson Con- 
struction Co., 1130 W. Lafayette Ave., Balti- 
more, Md.—Estimates until Aug. 12 for fol- 


| erect hundreds of houses. 
Creek; plans, ete., with County Road Engrs. | 


Cotton Goods.—See Cement, etc. 


Crane.—R. C. Camp, Newberry, Fla.—Sec- 


| ond-hand locomotive crane; good condition ; 


lowing work and material to erect postoffice. | 


Front Royal, Va.; waterproofing, feeding, 
stone work, face, paving and common brick, 
dampproofing, structural steel, 


| Tenn.—Locomotive 


ornamental | 


iron, asphalt roofing, sheet metal work, plas- | 


tering, marble and slate, lumber, millwork, 
hardware, painting, glass, plumbing, 
ing, gas piping and electrical work. 

Canning Equipment. — See Molasses Ma- 
chinery. 

Canned Goods.—See Cement, etc. 

Cars.—T. G. Davis, 1630 Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill—20 to 40 12-16-yd. standard- 
gauge side-dump cars. 

Construction, 


Cars. Superintendent of 


heat- | 


3uilding Comsn., Washington and Lee Uni- | 


Lexington, Va.—Quotations on four 
dump cars for handling dirt; second-hand; 
first-class condition. 


Cars.—Nixon-Smith Construction 


Bell Bldg., Montgomery, Ala.—l0 to 25 two- 
Way gravel dump cars; 12-yd., standard 
gauge: M. Cc. B. and I. C. C. condition; 
prices f. o. b. De Ridder, La.; letters, ete., 
to Montgomery. 

Cement. Marine Corps, Quartermaster’s 
Dept., Washington, D. C.—Bids until Aug. 


9; 4650 bags (100 Ibs. each) cement; delivery 
to Post Quartermaster, Marine Barracks, 
Pieris Island, S. C. (Port Royal); Schedule 
No. 90; C. L. MeCawley, Brig.-Gen.; plans, 
ete., on file. 

& Co., 
dealers in 
cotton 


Ha- 
and 
goods; 


Cement, etc.—Silvestre Gomez 
vana, Cuba.—To represent 
mfrs. of: Portland cement; 
paper; canned goods. 


Cement Plant. — N. W. 
Blacksburg, S. C. 


Harden, Mayor, 
Data and prices on mchy. 
cement works; interested in 
$1,000,000 company. 
Clearing. — Valparaiso 
Jno. B. Perrine, Prest., 


Development 
Valparaiso, 


Co., 


| Dist. Commrs., T. 


Co., 703 | 


to operate one-yard Hayward 
| bucket on 45-ft. boom. 


orange- peel 


Crane.—American Limestone Co., Mascot, 
crane; standard gauge; 
equipped with clam-shell bucket; suitable 
for coal handling. 

Dampproofing.—See Building Material. 


Drainage Construction.—Navarro County. 
Cc. M. Gibson, Judge, Corsicana, Tex.—Bids 
until July 31; construct drainage system; 
repair levees and construct additional levees 
in Dist. 8; plans with G. M. Gibson, Engr. 


Drainage System.—Hopkins County Drain- 
age Board, Craig Riddle, Secy., Madisonville, 
Ky.—Bids until July 31; 5 mi. Greazy Creek 
ditch; 86,387 cu. yds. excavation; 35 3-10 
acres clearing and grubbing; specifications, 


ete., with J. V. Poole, Engr. 
Drainage System. — Blue Lake Drainage 


B. Abbey, Prest., Sumner, 
Bids until Aug. 5; construct 11 mi. 
dredge ditches; 15 to 26-ft. bottom; 5 to 12 
ft. deep; 550,000 cu. yds.; plans, ete., from 


Miss. 


A. L. Dabney, Conslt. Engr., Memphis, Tenn. 
Drug Store Fixtures. Blacksburg Drug 
Store, Dr. Lee, Prest., Blacksburg, S. C 
Safe, fixtures, fount, ete. ‘ 
Drainage System.'— Mississippi County 
Drainage Dist. No. 34, C. E, Swank, Civil 
Engr., Charleston, Mo.—Bids until Aug. 2; 
construct drainage system; 2640-ft. scraper 


ditch; yardage, 4,754.84 cu. yds. 

Tidal Engineering Corp., 522 5th 
York City. 2 cu. yd. dipper 
send photograph and full particu 


Dredge. 
Ave., New 
dredge; 
lars. 


Dust Collector. — Dezell Co., James A. 
Dezell, Prest., Quincy, Fla.—Cyclone or dust 
collector. ' ' 

Electrical Equipment. — Town of Pros- 
perity, S. C., J. B. T. Scott, Clerk-Treas.— 
Names and addresses mfrs. electrical equip- 


Fla.— | ment. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned, 
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Electrical Supplies.— Commercial Electric 
Co., Karachi, India.—To represent mfrs. of: 
Electric motors and dynamos, small, com- 
pact type; electric novelties; kerosene and 
gasoline engines; cycles, motors for cycles, 
motorcycles, motor cars (about $1000); elec- 
tric lamps and accessories for motor cars 
and cycles; farm lighting plants; accumu- 
lators or storage batteries; accumulators for 
flashlights; Edison type wet cells; friction 
dynamos; telephones; bells; switchboards, 
etc.; heating and cooking apparatus, ete. 

Electrical Work.—See Building Material. 

Engine.—Electrical Equipment & Machin- 
ery Co., 714 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.— 
250 IK. W. 250-volt 2-wire D. C. Corliss or 
automatic engine; direct-connected unit. 

Engines.—See Electrical Supplies. 

Davis, 1680 Old Colony 
Four double-cylinder 
engines, 7x10 


Engines. — T. G. 
Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
double-drum hoisting 
84x10. 

Ethyl Chloride.—H. C. Buchere, 238 Rut- 
ledge Ave., Charleston, 8S. C.—Ethy]l chloride 
in quantity. 

Fan.—John G. Duncan Co., Central and 
Jackson Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.—Jobbers’ price 
on 4-ft. steam-driven mining fan for cireulat- 


and 
| 


| 





| 
| 


ing air in coal mines; driven by steam or 
compressed air; good second-hand; quick 
delivery. 

Flooring.—Hobart B. Upjohn, 456 Fourth | 
Ave., New York. Flooring for 3-story | 


Junior-Senior High School, Roanoke Rapids, | 


N. C.; 67x210 ft. 
Fount.—See Drug Store Fixtures. 
Generator.—-Ford-Elkhorn Mining Co., B. 
N. Ford, Prest., 1804 First National Bank 


Bidg., Cincinnati, O.—250 to 300 K. W. 


erator with engine. 


gen- 


Glass.—-Hobart B. Upjohn, 456 Fourth Ave., 
New York.—Glass for 3-story Junior-Senior 
High School, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; 67x 
210 ft. 

Glycerine. — H. C. Buchere, 238 Rutledge 
Ave., Charleston, S. C.—Glycerine in quan- 
tity. 


Hardware, ete.—Alcibiade Orfanides, Smyr- 
na. Turkey in Asia.—To represent mfrs. of 
and dealers in: Hardware; safes; metals; 
chemicals; writing machines; automobiles; 
textile goods; wearing apparel; underwear; 
hosiery; upper and leathers; edibles; 
etc. 


sole 
Heating Plant.—See Building Material. 

Heating Plant.—-Primitive Baptist Church, 
8. B. Denny, Secy., Wilson, N. C.—Prices on 
heating plant, windows and seating. 


Hoist.—-P. O. Box 822, Baltimore, Md.— 
Hoist to haul 3 tons on 32 per. cent grade; 
one with single drum about 4 ft. in diam. 


preferred; or cableway engine with narrow 


drum; want drum large enough to use 1000 | 


ft. %-in. wire rope. 

Hoist.—Rogersville Mill Co., 
Tenn.—2-ton chain hoist; 2-ton carrier; 150 
ft. suitable tracking. 

Hoist and Derrick.—Central Pipe & Sup- 
ply Co., Charleston, W. Va.—Electric hoist 
and derrick; 1 to 2-ton capacity. 

Kiln.—Louisiana Crushing Co., 
Guarantee Bldg., New Orleans, La.—Rotary 
kiln to dry crushed -oyster shells; 30-in. 
diam.; 14 or 16 ft. long; second-hand. 

Locomotives.—T. G. Davis, 1630 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill—Two 50-ton 
switching engines; standard gauge. 

Locomotives. — Nixon Smith Construction 
Co., 703 Bell Bldg.. Montgomery, Ala.—One 
to three standard-gauge locomotives, 20 to 35- 
ton; prices f. o. b. De Ridder, La.; letters, 
ete., to Montgomery. 

Lumber.—See Building Material. 






405 Title 


locomotive | 


|} renton, N. C, 


Rogersville, | 


| valves; 
| flush pipes; 
| Washers; 


Machine Tools.—Beaumont Iron Works, L. 


J. Black, Prest.-Mgr., Beaumont, Tex.--Ma- 
chine tools. 

Metal Signs.—Dickson Sign System, Box 
193, Orlando, Fla. Correspondence with 


mfrs. of metal signs, 40x56 in., according to 
specifications as to color and design; furnish 
in lots of from 5 to 100. 

Meters. — District Commrs., 509 District 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.—Bids until Aug. 16; 
furnish water meters; plans, ete., from Pur- 
chasing Officer, 320 District Bldg. 

Mining Equipment.—Tiger Coal Co., N. J. 
Wood, Prest., Huntington, W. Va. 
equipment, to include coal cutters. 

Mixing Machinery.—United Chemical Com- 
panies, 401 S. Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Machine to mix and fill powder and crystals 
such as sodium flouride, soda ash and prob- 
ably caustic soda. 


Molasses Machinery. — B. R. Cooner, 305 
| Loan and Exchange Bank Bldg., Columbia, 
S C.—Data and prices on machinery to re 


fine cane molasses, canning equipment, stor- 
age tanks. 

Beaumont Iron 
Beaumont, 


Machinery. — 
Black, Prest.-Mgr., 


Molding 
Works, L. J. 


Tex.—Molding machinery for plant to mfre. 
rotary hydraulic drilling machinery and sup- 
plies. 

Motors. Harry W. Motter, Electrical 


Engr., Lehmayer Bldg., York, Pa.—60 H. P. 
850 R. P. M. 3-phase 60-cycle 220-volt 
ring motor with 15x13 pulley, rails and drum 


slip 





starter; also 125 H. P. 575 R. P. M. with 
24x20 pulley, rails and drum starter; same 
specifications as above; these motors to be 


10 degrees. 
Nickel Steel. Columbia Machine Works, 
J. E. R. Goodman, Prest., 2122 Main St., Co- 
lambia, S. C.—Nickel auto- 
mobile axles and gears. 
Oil Mill Machinery._-M. C. Winston, 
Data and prices on oil 


steel stock for 
War 
mill 
machinery. 
Ornamental Iron.—See Building Material. 


Painting.—See Building Material. 


Paper.—See Cement, ete. 

-aving.—City, Board Public Service, 208 
City Hall, St. Louis, Mo.—Bids until Aug. 
10; resurface Lafayette Ave., Skinker road, 


Union Blvd. and St. Louis Ave.; 
with President, 304 City Hall. 
Town, O. C. Clark, Mayor, Pine- 
Bids until Aug. 3; sidewalks on 
concrete; plans, ete., on file. 


plans, etc., 


Paving. 
ville, La. 
Front St.; 

Pipe.—Central Pipe & Supply Co., Charles 
ton, W. Va.—6000 ft. 4-in. cast-iron pipe; 
new or second-hand. 

Pipe.—Dezell Co., James A. Dezell, Prest., 
Quincy, Fla.—250 ft. 14 to 16-in. shavings 
pipe; consider used pipe in good condition; 
has 30-in. fan and wants machines piped. 


Canal, A. L. 
Washington. 


Pipe Fittings, ete.—-Panama 
Flint, Gen. Purchasing Officer, 
Fids until Aug. 5 to furnish: Pipe fittings; 
floor drains; hangers and plates; 
traps; sinks; washtubs; rubber 
forges; graphite brushes; outlet 


boxes; watt-hour meters; nippers; pliers; 


| lamp sockets; benzine; chloride of lime; bi- 


| carbonate 
| motorcycle 
| hose 


of soda; red lead; Tuscan red; 
red; lumber; vermilion; suction 
and zine. Blank forms and_ informa- 
tion (Circular 1391) on application to offices 
of: ?anama Canal; Asst. Purchasing Agents 
at New York, New Orleans and San Fran- 


| cisco; United States Engr. offices throughout 


country. 


Pipe Threader.—Talladega Mill & Plumb- 
ing Supply Co., W. H. Taylor, Prest.-Mgr., 
Talladega, Ala. — Pipe-threading machine 
for 6-in. pipe or smaller. 


Mining | 


Tnnessee-Montana Oil & Gas Co., 
Engr., Telford, Tenn.— 


Piping. 
J. L. Humphries, 
Casing. 


Plumbing.—See Building Material. 
Power Plant.—Texas Crate Corp., Charles 
Brutseche, V.-P., Mission, Tex.—Power plant 


for crate factory; 50 H. P. 


Pumps, ete.—Panama Canal, A. L. Flint, 
Gen. Purchasing Officer, Washington.—Bids 
until Aug. 13 to furnish: Oil pump; copper 
| cable; lamp cord; magnet wire; cable end 
bells; buzzers; condulets and covers; fans; 
| fuses; battery jars; pipe fittings; cocks; 
closet tanks; range boilers; valves; manila 
rope; ethyl alcohol; asphaltum; tar; rosin; 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


turpentine; alumfnum paint; enamel; zine 
dust; cylinder oil; ete. Blank forms and in- 
formation (Circular 1392) on application to 
offices of: Panama Canal; Asst. Purchasing 


Agents at New York, New Orleans and San 
Francisco; United States Engr. offices 


throughout country. 


Rails. 
Building Comsn., 


Construction, 
and Uni- 


Superintendent of 


Washington Lee 


versity, Lexington, Va.—Quotations on 400 
ft. narrow-gauge track; second-hand; first- 
class condition. 

Rails.—-W. C. Boren, Pomona Terra-Cotta 


Co., Pomona, N. €.—11,000 ft. 50-Ib. relay 
rails. 
Rails._—T. G. 
Chicago, Ill.—100 
laying rails. 
Road 
Commrs., 
20; 10 mi. 
stone; J. D. 
Road Construction.—Monroe County Su 
pervisors, Joe T. Morgan, Clerk, Aberdeen, 
Miss.—-Bids until Aug. 2; construct 4 mi. 
Aberdeen Caledonia road; Dist. No. 3; 
Clerk; C. W. Rye, Chrmn. 


Davis, 1630 Old Colony Bldg., 


tons 70-lb. first-class re- 


Construction, Summers County 
Hinton, W. Va.—Bids until Aug. 
road between Hinton and Sand- 


French, County Road Engr. 


and 
with 
Read Commrs. 
Road 
Counties, 


plans, ete., 


Construction. Drew and Chicot 


Commrs. Dermott-Collins Road Im- 
Dist., C. BR. Dermott, 


provement Bates, Secy., 


Ark.—Bids until Aug. 14; 8.3 mi. asphaltic 
concrete road; 85.950 lin. ft. concrete curb; 
76,720 sq. yds. asphaltic concrete or War- 


renite surface; plans, ete., with Secy. of Dist., 
Dermott; State Highway Little 
Rock, Ark., and Pritchett & Fry, Engrs., 205 


Comsn., 


Riegler Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 

Road Construction._Clarke County Com- 
missioners Roads and Revenues, Tate 
Wright, Clk., Athens, Ga.--Bids until Aug. 
5: 1.71 mi. Athens-Danielsville road; State- 
aid Project S-8-1; plans, ete., on file at 
Athens, with State Highway Engr., Walton 


Atlanta, and R. T. Goodwyn, Jr., Div. 


Bldg., 


Engr., Athens, Ga. 
Road Construction.—State Highway Dept., 
Columbia, S. C.—Bids until Aug. 11 at office 


W. B. Deneen, Union Township Engr., Union. 


S. C.—1.86 mi. Union-Lockhart road from 
city limits; 5332 ecu. yds. topsoil surfacing; 
Federal-aid Project 94, Section A, Union 
County, Union Township; plans, ete., with 


W. B. Deneen, Union Township Engr., Union; 
I. M. Weisiger, Div. Engr., Laurens, 8. C., 
und State Highway Engr., Columbia, 8. C. 


Road Construction.—State Highway Dept., 
Columbia, 8S. C.—Bids until Aug. 11 at office 
W. B. Deneen, Union Township Engr., Union, 
S. C.; 1.435 mi. Union-Laurens road; Federal- 
aid Project 83, Section A, Union County, 
Cross Keys Township; 4529 eu. yds. topsoil 
surfacing; with W. B. Deneen, 


plans, ete., 


Union Township Engr., Union; L. M. Weis- 
iger, Div. Engr., Laurens, 8S. C., and State 
Highway Engr., Columbia, 8. C. 

Road Construction.—State Highway Dept., 


Columbia, 8S. C.—Bids until Aug. 11 at office 
W. B. Deneen, Union Township Engr., Union, 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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S. S.; 3.729 mi. upper Lockhart road; 11,710 
cu. yds. topsoil surfacing; bridges; Pinckney 
Township; Federal-aid Project 100; plans, 
ete., with W. B. Deneen, Union Township 
Engr., Union; L. M. Weisiger, Div. Engr., 
Laurens, 8S. C., and State Highway Engr., 
Columbia, 8S. C. ‘ 


Road Construction.—State Roads Comsn., 
601 Garrett Bidg., Baltimore, Md.—Bids until 
Aug. 9; grade and drain 1.99 mi. State High- 
way from Friendsville toward Love; Garrett 
County; Contract 485; plans, ete., on file. 

Road Construction.—Bexar County Com- 
missioners, San Antonio, Tex.—Bids until 
July 28; Blanco road from Olmos Creek to 
North Loop; 16 ft. wide; i, H. Dillon, Coun- 
ty Engr. 

Road Construction.—Gonzales County, L. 
C. Bomberg, Judge, Gonzales, Tex. — Bids 
opened July 26; 10.03 mi. Highway 3; 16 ft. 
wide; gravel; 2275 lin. ft. concrete pavement; 
plans, ete., with Wilder & O’Neal, Engrs., 
Mt. Pleasant, Tex., and State Highway Dept., 
Austin, Tex. 

Road Construction.—DeKalb County Com- 
missioners Roads and Revenues, L. T. Y. 
Nash, Commr., Decatur, Ga.—Bids until Aug. 
17; 1.913 mi. National Highway between De- 
catur and Scottdale; 23,865 sq. yds. penetra- 
tion asphalt macadam, asphaltic concrete, 
Kentucky rock asphalt or other pavement; 
18 ft. wide; plans, ete., with County Commrs., 
Decatur; State Highway Dept., Walton Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; E. V. Camp, Project Engr., Box 
421, Atlanta, Ga. 


Roofing.—See Building Material. 

Safe.—See Bank Fixtures. 

Safe. — Blacksburg Drug Store, Dr. Lee, 
Prest., Blacksburg, S. C.—Safe. 

Saw. — James B. Porter, 225 Plume St., 
Norfolk, Va.—Second-hand swing eut-off saw 
frame and saw. 

Saw.—D. D. Roberts, Perry, Fla.—Ring 
saw; about 36-in. diam.; made from 11%4x1% 
stock; teeth to be 1-in. at shoulder; %-in. 
thick at point; 4 small wheels to match. 

Saws.—See Woodworking Equipment. 

Sawmill.—H. B. Worth, Greensboro, N. C. 
Short log sawmill. 

Saw Trimmer.—John G. Dunean Co., ‘Cen- 
tral and Jackson Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.— 
Dealer’s price on 66-ft. one-man two-saw 
trimmer; tower preferred; second-hand. 

Seating.—Primitive Baptist Church, S. B. 
Denny, Secy., Wilson, N. C. — Seating for 
church, 38x68 ft. : 

Sewers. — D. H. Hamrick, City Clerk, 
Adamston, W. Va.—Bids until July 26; con- 
struct sanitary sewers; 600 ft. 8-in. pipe; 
manhole; plans, ete., from City Engr. 

Sewers.—City of Gastonia, N. C., R. G. 
Cherry, Mayor.—Bids until Aug. 3; improve 
sewer system; install activated sludge sew- 
age-purification plant; plans, ete., from Wm. 
M. Piatt, Engr., Durbam, N. C. (Lately 
noted bids until June 22. 

Sewers.—M. E. Newson, Mayor, Durham, 
N. C.—Bids until Aug. 2; construct 1600 ft. 
8-in. vitrified sewers; plans, ete., from H. W. 
Kueffner, City Engr. 

Shafting.—See Woodworking Equipment. 


Sheet Metal Work.—See Building Material. 


Shovel. — Superintendent of Construction, 


Building Comsn., Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Va.—Quotations on steam 
shovel; %4 to %-yd. capacity; second-hand; 
first-class condition. 


* Shovels. — T. G. Davis, 1680 Old Colony | 


Bldg., Chicago, Ill: — Second-hand railroad 
type 40, 60 or 70-ton steam shovel; also sec- 
ond-hand traction steam shovel, 20 to 40 
tons, preferably caterpillar traction. 


Savannah, Ga.—Tree rig cableway skidder; 
state condition and price. 
Steel Buildings.—United Machine Works, 


ings (used) about 75x200 to 300 ft.; state full 
specifications, price, list of material to be 
furnished and weights in first letter. 

Steel Casings.—W. J. Ryan, Holdenville, 
Okla.—Correspondence with companies (oper- 
ating steel oven) to mfre. in large quanti- 
ties steel casings to cover tires on automobile 
wheels; casings are in 3 sections. 

Structural Steel.—See Building Material. 

Tailoring Machinery.—American Tailoring 
Co., G, F. Dawson, Jr., Secy.-Treas., Hatties- 
burg, Miss.—Tailoring mchy. and supplies. 

Tanks.—B. R. Cooner, 303 Loan and Ex- 
change Bank Bldg., Columbia, S. C.—Storage 
tanks for molasses. 

Textile Waterproofing.—See Waterproofing 
Equipment, 

Thumb Stall.—American Collapsible Box 
Co., A. Van den Boom, Prest., Walnut Cove, 
N. C.—Names and addresses companies to 
mfre. patented adjustable thumb stall from 
flexible steel, corrugated rubber, celluloid or 
corrugated rubber and celluloid. 

Tools.—Talladega Mill & Plumbing Supply 
Co., W. H. Taylor, Prest.-Mgr., Talladega, 
Ala.—Complete stock sheet metal tools. 

Trimmer (Lumber).— Jas. B. Porter, 225 
Plume St., Norfolk, Va.—Two-saw lumber 
trimmer. 

Tubing.—Columbia Machine Works, J. E. 
R. Goodman, Prest., 2122 Main St., Columbia, 
S. C.—Seamless steel tubing for automobile 
piston pins. 








Turbines.—Seminole Phosphate Co., Sam G. 
Moyers, Mgr., Croom, Fla.—Direct-connected 
steam turbines. 

Valves.—H. C. Buchere, 238 Rutledge Ave., 
Charleston, S. C.—To contract for valves; 
brass or iron valve taking % or %4-in. piping, 
preferably %-in. piping; handle 1 to 2 qts. 
per min.; reduce pressure of glycerine and 
ethyl chloride from 50 Ibs. on high-pressure 
side to 6 to 20 Ibs. on low-pressure side. 

Vault.—See Bank Fixtures. 

Waterproofing.—See Building Material. 

Waterproofing Equipment.—Elliott & Gut- 
weiler, 576 De Balivere Ave., St. Louis, Mo.— 
Machinery to waterproof cotton fabrics 30 to 
72 in. wide. 

Water-works.—City of Gastonia, N. C., R. 
G. Cherry, Mayor.—Bids until Aug. 3; im- 
prove water-works; install 2,000,000-gal. fil- 
tration plant; plans, ete., from Wm. M. Piatt, 
Engr., Durham, N. C. (Lately noted bids 
until June 22, 

Well-drilling Equipment. — Tennessee- 
Montana Oil & Gas Co., J. L. Humphries, 
Engr., Telford, Tenn.—Well-drilling outfit. 





Well-drilling Equipment. — John G. Dun- 
| can Co., Central and Jackson Sts., Knoxville, 
| Tenn.—Data and prices on 650 to 1250 ca- 
| pacity second-hand gasoline or steam, or 
portable well-drilling outfit; traction pre- 
| ferred, 

Well-drilling Machinery.— Wm. Walker 
| Jones, 510 Tucker Bldg., Raleigh, N. C.— 
Names and addresses mfrs. oil well drilling 
mchy. outfits complete. 


Welding Equipment.—J. R. Luhar, Baroda, 
India.—Names and addresses mfrs. of or 
dealérs in gas-welding plants. 

Windows.— Primitive Baptist Church, 8S. B. 
Denny, Secy.. Wilson, N. C.—Heating plant 
for church, 38x68 ft. 

Wire Baskets.—J. S. Wilson, Bailey, N. C. 
Names and address mfrs. wire cotton baskets. 

Woodworking Equipment.—Lufkin Cham- 
| ber of Commerce, Lufkin, Tex.—Data and 


55 W. 3d St., New York.—Several steel build- | 





| 





Skidder. — Savannah River Lumber Co., | prices on mchy. to mfre. onion crates, toma- 


to baskets, berry boxes and crates. 

Woodworking Equipment. — Texas Crate 
Corp., Chas. Brutsche, V.-P., Mission, Tex.— 
Planer; small gang ripsaw; 3-gang cut-off 
saw; short-log saw; 3 or 6-chuck boring ma- 
chine for 1%-in. hole; 3-chuck boring 
machine for 3-16-in. hole; line shafting; belt- 
ing and pulleys. 

Woodworking Machinery.—H. B. 
Greensboro, N. C.—Two Weymouth variety 
turning lathes and Defiance second-hand 
handle machine. 


Worth, 


Woodworking Machinery, ete. — William 


| Keyserling, Beaufort, S. C.—Names and ad- 


dresses mfrs. veneer and package mchy. and 
of material for mfre. of baskets and barrels; 
also firms te furnish knocked-down carriers, 
forms and materials to be assembled at Beau- 
fort. 


Woodworking Machinery.—L. A. Jones, 1% 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.—Data and prices 
on mchy. to mfre. violins. 

Woodworking.—C. F. Lowe, Secy. Brown- 
Rogers Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.—Names 
and addresses mfrs. of hickory spokes for 
automobile wheels. 





Railroad Construction 


Railways. 

Fla., Campbell Station—Wm. Candler and 
Dolph Walker of Atlanta, Ga., and Clay 
Binion of Orlando, Fla., will construct 25 mi. 
railway in connection with development of 
42,000 acres of timber land. 

La., Shreveport.—Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway, it is reported, will build additional 
yard trackage in West Shreveport and two 
Survey made. F. Ringer, St. 
Louis, Mo., is Ch. Engr. 


spur tracks. 


Miss., Greenwood. — Illinois Central Ry., 
through Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
Co., A. H. Egan, Gen, Supt., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
expend $175,000 for improvements; to include 
constructing new track from outlying dis- 
trict north for 3 mi.; calls for 90,000 cu. yds. 
excavation and completing 125,000 yds. fill; 
work by company forces under supervision 
Tom Robertson, Asst. Engr. Illinois Central 
System, Memphis. 

Miss., Maud.—Illinois Central Ry., through 
Yazoo & Mississippi R. R. Co., A. H. Egan, 
Gen. Supt., Memphis, Tenn.; reconstruct 
track at Maud, 47 mi. south of Memphis; 
build 1 mi. line around earth slide; haul 
earth from Lake View, Miss., 35 mi.; work 
ealls for removal 27,000 yds. earth; cost $40,- 
000; company’s own forces. 

Tex., Aransas Pass.—Terminal R. R. Co.; 
rebuild 6 mi. main line, between mainland 
and Terminal Island, destroyed by storm last 
year; replace several mi. 
island; construct trestles. 

Tex., Rotan. — Texas Central Division of 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry., Frank Ringer. 
Ch. Engr., Dallas, Tex.; contemplates con 
struction extension from Rotan to Roswell, 
N. M.; 300 mi.; surveyed and obtained rights 
of way several years ago; route through por- 
tion of Western Texas and Eastern New Mex 
ico now developing by agriculture. 

Tex., San Benito—San Benito & Rio Grande 
R. R., Geo. Winsor, Prest.; plans extension 
from San Benito to Point Isabel; 25 mi.; de- 
pendent on $200,000 bond sale in region to be 
traversed ; between Point Isabel and Browns 
ville will convert from narrow to standard 
gauge and equip with new rolling stock. 

W. Va., Barboursville——Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry., F. I. Cabell, Ch. Engr., Richmond, Va.; 
double-track Guyan branch from Barbours- 
ville to West Hamlin, 14 mi., by connecting 
passing sidings. 


sidetracks on 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST 


Items of news about industrial, railroad or financial interests, building operations, construction work 
municipal improvements, or the sale of machinery or the letting of contracts in the South or Southwest, 
are invited from our readers whether they are advertisers or subscribers or not. We invite information 
of this character from readers in the North and West about their Southern business operations, as well 
as from Southern readers. News of value will be published just as readily when from non-advertisers 

. 


as from advertisers. 
Important Sale at Government Plant. 


An important sale of plumbing and heat- 
ing supplies, electrical material, hardware, 
building paper, leather belting, machine 
tools, machine shop supplies, a steam ham- 
mer, angle iron, galvanized and black sheet 
iron. and 23 automobiles, trucks and motor- 
eycles in unserviceable condition, will take 
place at 10.30 A. M. August 6 at the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, near Aberdeen, Md. Fur- 
ther particulars will be found in the formal 
announcement in another column, M. Fox & 
Sons Co., 20-26 South Paca St., Baltimore, 
Md., are the auctioneers, who will supply 
eatalogues. 

aa 

Electric Controller & Manufacturing Co. 

An office has been established at Philadel- 
phia, in addition to those at Boston and St. 
Louis, by the Electric Controller & Manu- 
facturing Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. It is in 
charge of H. K. Hardcastle and located in 
the Witherspoon Bldg. at Walnut and Juni- 
per Sts. 


Additional Offices Opened. 


E. A. Fonda has opened offices in the Rhodes 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., for building construction 
service, with S. N. Mapes as district manager. 
The work of this establishment includes indus- 
trial, commercial and _ residential construc- 
tion. There are also offices at Greenville, S. C. 


Announcement. 

Charles B. Young, architect, Lexington, 
Ky., announces that on account of taking up 
other work which will require all of his 
time he has decided to turn over his work 
there to E. Stamler & Co., architects, 708 
Fayette Bank Bldg., Lexington, which firm 
has been established there for 12 years. 


In New Quarters. 

The Savage Mountain Fire Brick Co. of 
Frostburg, Md.,-announces that its Pitts- 
burgh sales office, in charge of Clarence 
Overend, sales manager, is now located at 
Rooms 1205 and 1206 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. The old telephone 
number—Grant, 7180—is retained. 


District Offices Opened. 

The National Pressed Steel Co. of Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, makers of steel lumber sections 
and standard strip steel, have announced the 
opening of the following district offices: Bal- 
timore, Md., 504 .Lexington Bldg., Beverley 
W. Blake, district manager; Boston, Mass., 
201 Devonshire St., Walter M. Jackson, dis- 
trict manager.’ It is also important to note 
that R. C. Trig, formerly with the Berger 
Manufacturing Co. of Canton, O., has become 
associated with the National Pressed Steel 
Co. as chief engineer of the sales promotion 
department. He has been intimately con- 
cerned with the development of steel lumber 
sections ever since they were introduced, 15 
years ago. , 


Sale of Machine Tools. 

An important sale of 876 machine tools is 
to take place at 10.30 A. M. August 4 in one 
of the buildings of the Eastern States Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Exposition, Inc., at 
West Springfield, Mass. It is announced that 
there is not a “single purpose” tool in the 
lot, and that each machine is of a standard 
type and in excellent condition. Moreover, 


60 per cent of them are either brand new 
or have had less than six months’ actual 
Further particulars will -be found 
in the formal announcement which appears 
in another column. The auctioneers are’ J. 
E. Conant & Co. of Lowell, Mass., who will 
supply catalogues. 


service. 


Oil Exploration Becoming a Science. 

The recent announcement of the reorgani- 
zation of the Associated Geological Engi- 
neers, With change of name to the Associated 
Petroleum Engineers, with offices at 120 
Broadway, New York, brings to mind the 
great change that has taken place in the oil 
business. When Frederick G. Clapp, who re- 
mains as chief geologist of the new organi- 
zation, first entered private geological work 
(as distinguished from Government work) in 
1908, he was one of the pioneers in that line 
of work. At that time the investigation of 
new territory—‘‘wildeatting’—was largely a 
matter of a guess plus the drilling of a well. 
In other words, it was a haphazard proposi- 
tion. The successful ‘“‘wildeatter’” assumed 
many unnecessary risks. Even the location 
of wells in proven territory was made 
largely on a hit or miss basis. Sinee that 
time, however, there has been gradually in- 
creasing recognition of the fact that much 
of the uneertainty in the oil production 
business can be removed by proper scientific 
investigation. At the very least territory 
which is definitely unfavorable geologically 
can be eliminated and the tests of new terri- 
tory limited to those areas which are favor- 
able geologically. This in itself cuts down 
the proportion of dry holes by at least 75 
Hiowever, the relation and im- 
portance of the geological engineer to oil 
exploration extends much _ farther’ than 
merely the spotting of well locations. As a 
matter of fact, the geological engineer, in the 
broader role of petroleum engineer, is fitted 
by training and experience to determine the 
rather delicate questions regarding size and 
type of wells to be drilled, depth of hole, 
strata to be cased off, and so forth. Even 
on the financial side the petroleum engineer 
is essential, for frequently appraisals are 
necessary, whether for financing or merely 
for income tax purposes. He is prepared to 
evaluate a piece of oil property whether its 
value has already been proven or is entirely 
petential and prospective. In fact, the pe- 


per cent. 


troleum engineer enters in some way into 

almost every phase of the petroleum business. 

U. S. Asphalt Manufacturing Facilities Not 
Damaged by Recent Fire. 


systems, gas lines, yard trackage, ware- 


| houses, brick and concrete structures, ete. 


Manufacturers and others who propose the 
establishment of industrial enterprises will 
find it to their advantage to consult with the 
new organization. 


Available Truck Co. Now Produces 1%4-Ton 
Truck, 

For the purpose of meeting the require- 
ments of the average farmer, manufacturer 
and numerous other concerns having need 
for a truck of 1%4-ton capacity, the Available 
Truck Co., North and Kilpatrick Aves., Chi- 
eago, Ill., has just placed a car of this type 
or the market. In addition to these models, 
this company, which has been making trucks 
for about eleven years, also makes 2%, 3%, 
5 and 7-ton trucks. 

Cook & Co. at Greenville, 8S. C. 

Main offices have been established at Green- 
ville, S. C., by Cook & Co., wholesale pur- 
chasing agents of lumber and supplies for 


| cotton mills and other industrial plants. 


Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Douglas 
Move Offices. 

The general and engineering offices of Par- 
sons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Douglas, con- 
sulting engineers, have been moved to their 
own building, 84 Pine St., New York. The 
executive offices of their subsidiary and 
operated corporations and properties and the 
Parklap Construction Corp. will also be at 
the same address. This firm is composed of 
William tarclay Parsons, Eugene Klapp, 
Henry M. Brinckerhoff and Walter J. Doug- 
las. 

Samuel P. Sadtler Incorporated. 

Meigs, Bassett & Slaughter, Ine., chemical 
engineers, 210 S. 13th St., Philadelphia, have 
taken over the interest of Dr. Samuel P. 
Sadtler in Samuel P. Sadtler & Son, ana- 
lytical and research chemists, and have in- 
corporated the firm as Samuel P. Sadtler & 
Son, Ine. Dr. Sadtler is retained as the ex- 
pert consultant, and §S. S. Sadtler has been 
elected president, with Dr. Hl. P. Bassett and 
B. G. Slaughter as vice-presidents and C, C. 
Meigs: as secretary-treasurer, 

Wall Pump & Compressor Co. 

Dry vacuum pumps, air compressors and 

patented gas engine governors will be manu- 


| factured by the Wall Pump & Compressor 


The recent fire at the Baltimore refinery of | 


the U. S. Asphalt Refining Co., while doing 
considerable damage to oil storage tanks, 
did not impair the manufacturing facilities 
of the plant. It is announced by the ¢om- 
pany that after a few days’ delay in getting 
things in order manufacturing and shipping 
will be continued as usual. 


The Smith Company, Industrial Builders. 

General industrial engineering and con- 
struction will be the specialty of the Smith 
Company, organized at Birmingham, Ala., by 
Julian P. Smith, J. H. Bull and W. R. Wil- 
liams, formerly connected with the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. The experience 
of these men in the Birmingham district en- 
ables them to offer their services in the de- 


| 
| 
| 


Co. This is a new organization formed at 
Wall, for many 
years associated with manufacturers of simi- 
Plans are progressing for 
meeting extensive demands for Wall products. 


Quincy, Ill, by George A. 


lar machinery. 


Parsons Trench Excavating Machinery. 

Branch offices have been established at 1211 
Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, for the 
Parsons Company of Newton, Iowa, manu- 
facturers of trench excavating machinery. 
They are in charge of James McElroy, central 
district sales manager, who is an engineer 
and master-mechanic, with an extensive 
acquaintance among large users of construc 
tion equipments. The Chieago territory in- 
eludes Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and 
the eastern section of Missouri. 


Trade Literature. 


Handiest Tool in the Shop. 

For quick and economical handling of 
heavy and awkward jobs the portable floor 
crane and hoist is frequently referred to as 
the handiest tool in the shop. The Canton 
types of these machines are now in big de- 


| sign and building of furnaces, mills, sewer | mand because of their qualities, for they go 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Overhead cranes the 
able as an 
by relieving them of the gs 
conveying werk and mat 
the shop where the ory 
not reach. 
hoists, equipped witb 
are manufactured br 
Machine Co., Canto 
a booklet describy 
trating them by 


es the most remote parts of the she p, in aad 
around machines and undier baitop des. Gvyer 
in industria] establishments Ah 


ouetaitie ar ae with 
auxiliary to th p ? =10ist Is valu- 
.arger machines 
# aller jobs and by 
‘srials to sections of 
‘head equipment can- 
table floor cranes and 
Hyatt roller bearings, 
y the Canton Foundry & 
n, Ohio, now distributing 
ng the machines and illus- 
photographic views. 


Canton por 


Booklet 
In recomny on Cannelton Conduit. 
heating eng nding Cannelton conduit to the 
facturer a ineer and contractor, the manu- 


manence 


ssures them of its simplicity, per- 


t 


| manufacturers who 


quality and low cost, offering the same high 
establir of materials and service which have 
count’ hed a big demand throughout this 
nelte y of the sewer pipe of quality. Can- 
stes n conduit fer covering underground 
fa m, hot water or refrigerating lines, manu- | 
¢ ‘tured of Ohio River fire clay, is the subject 


f a book now being distributed by the Can 


nelton (Ind.) Sewer Pipe Co. ‘This company 


makes the Cannelton conduit, flue lining. wali 
coping, stove pipe, chimney tops, fire brick, 


fur clay, septie tanks and other clay products, 
Its illustrated 
graphic views. 


conduit booklet is by photo 


Modern Twist Drills and Reamers. 


Carbon and high-speed twist drills and 
reamers manufactured by the Whitman & 
Barnes Manufacturing Co., Akron, O., are 


completely listed in Catalog No. 92 now being 
by the corporation. In presenting 
this new literature the company states that 
its interest continues with its drills and ream- 
ers in the hands of buyers. For this reason 
there is maintained a mechanical service de- 
partment composed of men of wide practical 


issued 


shop experience to co-operate with users in 
solving any drilling and reaming problem 


and to help in securing maximum production. 
Whitman & Barnes’ Catalog No. 92 should be 
in the files of all of twist drills and 
reamers, for it supersedes all former editions, 


users 





Pumps and Hydraulic Machinery. 

The Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing 
Co., Allentown, Pa., has issued a new bulletin, 
No. 101, ‘The Superpump and Hydraulic Ma- 
echinery.” It fully illustrates and 
the company’s new power pump, which is said 


describes 


to be of conspicuous excellence. It is heavier 
than usual, and is designed with a greater 


margin of safety, being manufactured withal 
under the same care which has made the com- 
pany known everywhere for mining machinery 
of the highest class. The bulletin is not only 
very complete with regard to the products of 
this make, but it contains a great deal 
of information which will appeal to users of 
pumping machinery. 


also 


Heating, Ventilating and Humidifying. 


Through the endeavors of leading engineers, 
architects and physicians, practice has been 
made to accord with theory in the design, 
construction and installation of equipments 
for heating, ventilating and humidifying 
every class of structure. Foremost in 
installations have been the products of the 
Buffalo Forge Buffalo, N. Y., now dis- 
tributing catalogue No. 700, being its latest 
descriptive illustrated publication on its Brf- 


ce.. 


falo fan system of heating, ventilating and 
humidifying. This corporation has  main- 


tained that engineering developments should 
not be hoarded hidden but 
should be made available use of the 


as 


treasures, 
for the 


such | 


| describes the organization as being “an as- 





| sereens. 








engingefing profession in general. Its new 
book lays stress on the principles underlying 
all the various steps in the determination of 
suitable apparatus to meet all conditions for | 
furnishing heat, ventilation and humidity. 
These principles have been proven by actual 
practice and are.those used by the Btffalo 
Forge Co. engineers in the solution of prob- | 
lems of a similar nature. Architects, build- | 
ing contractors, engineers and others inter- | 
ested in the design and installation of equip- 
of the character mentioned will wel- | 
come this new vo'ume from the engineers and | 
established the na- 


ments 


have 


| 
tional reputation of the Buffalo fan system | 
for all classes of buildings and other struc- | 
tures, regardless of the purpose for which | 
' 


such structures may be used. 


Economy of Superheated Steam. 


The Locomotive Superheater Co.’s Bulletin 
No, 10 is devoted to the important subject of | 
the results of superheated steam in switching 
engines. It tells about the tests of two loco- | 
motives employed in switching service, three | 
classes of work being included. It is stated | 
that the tests were carefully made and that | 
they disclosed substantial savings of both fuel 
water, the superheated 
steam proving itself ‘“‘smarter”’ than the other 
engine, which used saturated steam, thus re- 
ducing the time required for a given amount 
of switching. In other words, it is stated that | 
the superheated switching engine moved more | 
tonnage in a shorter time. In addition to a 
description of the tests the bulletin includes 
a table presenting data in a comparative man- 


and engine using 


ner. Copies of this publication will be mailed 
by the company on request sent to it at 30 
Church street, New York. 


Engineering and Contracting. 

The W. D. Sullivan & Sons Co., contractors 
and engineers, Grand Theater Bldg., Colum- 
bus, O., has issued a large and finely illus- 
trated bulletin of two dozen pages, which 


sociation of mutually interested, successful 
eontractors, each having a record which 
stands the most rigid investigation as to 


their achievements by having accomplished 
ali that they have undertaken.” W. D. Sul- 
livan president; Charles B. Pray, first 
vice-president ; Harry M. Ogden, second vice- 
president, and H. E. Sullivan, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager. The differ- 
ent departments are separately described and 
the manager and superintendent of each is 
named. A number of the pictures show 
work that has been done; others are like- 
nesses of the officers. 





Is 


Film Pictures of Rope-Making. 


A folder issued by the Plymouth Cordage 
North Plymouth, Mass., tells about its | 
industrial cordage film, “The Story of Rope,” 
which has produced for motion-picture | 
This film is in nine parts, which are 
described, together with an outline of the cir- | 
culation plans for its exhibition among the 
Practical information along industrial 
lines is also eagerly sought by many educa- | 
tional institutions, and this film will be made 
available to them. It shows the manufacture | 
of the rope from the gathering of hemp and 
sisal to the finished product. 


Cay 


been 


trade. 





A Superior Handbook. 
of 


issued 


The introduction to the handbook the | 
I-T-E circuit breaker, series M, by 
the Cutter Company, 19th and Hamilton Sts., 
Philadelphia, says: “The engineer who is | 
familiar with the circuit breaker literature | 
published by us from time to time will not | 
fail to observe that this publication is based 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 


| issued 


| La. 


| fully, according to 


| find 


on the third edition of our ‘Series K Hand- 
book.’ A new edition having been called 
for, it was decided to carefully review every 
line and paragraph in the former work with 
the idea of securing even greater exactness 
than before, and in the hope of answering 
unasked practically all questions that might 
arise in the mind of the prospective customer 
ov user.” It is further remarked that it is 
hoped that this handbook will be useful to 
its readers, whether they be important con- 
sulting engineers or merely switchboard at- 
tendants or operating engineers trying to 


| attain a more skillful or economical opera- 


tion of plants. The book, which is of more 
than 250 pages, is finely printed on heavy 
paper, is illustrated with very many pic- 
tures, all of which are fine and distinct, and 
the reading matter thoroughly complete 
and accurate. The binding is of blue cloth 
with lettering in white. 


is 





Creosoted Pine in Road Work. 

A folder concerning the use of “Everlasting 
Creosoted Pine’ for 
by the Creosoted Materials Co., 
Queen and Crescent Bldg., New 

Illustrations are presented of a 
bridge made of this particular material, which 
is said to accomplish great savings. 
treated is described as being also cheaper than 
other materials. 


good roads has been 
Ine., 
301 Orleans, 


timber 


Pine so 


All About Gas Producers. 

No. 51 the 
Cleveland, 
construction 


In 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
O., present a text book 
and use of gas producers. 
deal of valuable information. The descriptive 
matter, pictures and diagrams are excellent 
and complete. A copy of the bulletin will be 


their gas producer Bulletin 
Company, 
the 
It contains a great 


on 


| sent to anyone who is interested, if they ask 
| for it. 


Tools, Fixtures, Gauges, Ete. 
Catalog A of the Urbana Tool & Die Co. of 
Urbana, O., is devoted to the special tools, 
fixtures, gauges, jigs “and dies manufactured 
at these works. It is attractively and hand- 
somely prepared; the printing is superior, 
and the illustrations are done in the highest 


style. It will be appreciated by everyone who 
gets a copy. . 
Tight Joints for Sewer Pipe. 
The Atlas Mineral Products Co., Mertz 
town, Pa., have issued Catalog No. 6, which 


gives fine pictures and descriptions of their 
G-K water-tight pipe-joint compound, which, 
it is stated, makes a positive, permanent, 
pliable pipe joint for cast-iron and vitrified 
tile sewer pipe. The need for such a mode 
of effectually securing all pipe joints is fully 
appreciated by everyone who has had experi- 
ence with the use and maintenance of sewers. 
It is claimed that this compound, applied care- 
the directions which are 
the catalog, will- make a water 


included in 


| tight and rootproof joint. 


For Users of Portable Conveyors. 
Contractors and manufacturers who need 
conveying machinery for their activities will 
interesting data with accompanying 
photographie views in a catalogue issued by 
the Portable Machinery Co., Passaic, N. J. 
This publication tells of that company’s 
specialties in portable conveyors, including 
a scoop conveyor which permits of materials 
being scraped immediately on to the carry- 
ing belt instead of being lifted into the hop- 


per. Thousands of the company’s equip- 
ments are being operated in many different 
industries under varying conditions, and 


(Continued on page 136.) 
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Magnesia” is Made 


HE basis of “85% Magnesia” Pipe 
and Boiler Covering is an inorganic, 
feebly alkaline, basic chemical product, 
a compound of the carbonate of Mag- 


nesia and the hydroxide. 


This base is made from magnesian lime- 
stone or “dolomite.” After this is cal- 
cined and slaked, the resultant product 
is subjected to saturation by carbonic 
acid gas, which dissolves the Magnesia, 
leaving the lime behind. 

This Magnesia solution is filtered, 
boiled and precipitated, producing 
mixture of pure carbonate and hydrate 
This Magnesia is then 


a 


of Magnesia. 
mixed with a proper proportion of finely 
carded Asbestos fibre, the purpose of the 
Asbestos being to act as a binder, giving 
to the material the necessary structural 
strength. This mixed material is then 
moulded into the standard shapes and 
for “85% 
boiler coverings. 


sizes Magnesia” pipe and 


The Rest of the Story 


Send for treatise, ‘Defend Your Steam,’’ which describes 
the triumphs, the fields and uses of ‘‘850/, Magnesia.’’ Write 
us also for the Standard S for the scientific use 
of ‘8507, Magnesia,’’ compiled by the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research of Pittsburgh University. 


IBnati 








MAGNESIA ASSOCI 


721 Bulletin Building 


The heat-resisting quality of this 


“85% Magnesia” 
in the millions of minute dead-air cells 


heat insulator resides 
which are formed by the interlocking 
Hakes of which 
The 


Asbestos in itself is not a heat-resistant, 


walls of the crystalline 


the Magnesia product is composed. 


but a mixture of it acts like the hair in 
the lime-plaster, to hold the substance 
together. This is the only reason for its 
use. 

While during the past thirty years 
nearly every item of steam equipment 
has undergone radical changes, “85% 
Magnesia” pipe and boiler covering has, 
during this whole period, maintained its 
premier position as the standard heat- 
saving insulation. The reason for this 
is simply that it is the only insulating 
material that successfully meets all the 
requirements of high or low-pressure 
work, including the highest degrees of 
supetheat vet attained. 


Where to Get ‘‘85% Magnesia’ 


**85¢,, Magnesia’ products, manufactured by the 
companies here named, are guaranteed to contain not less 
than 85¢/, of the finest quality of basic Carbonate of Mag- 
nesia firmly bound with mineral fibre. Over 30 years of 
experience have shown this proportion to give maximum heat- 
saving value and durability. The Specification issued by the 
Association is based upon this standard. 


member 


ATION of AMERICA 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Executive Committee, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman 


George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alvin M. Ehret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Penna 
Copyright, 1920, by the M. A. of A. 


; J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Penn: 
R. V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa 
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they are constantly in demand by people 
who investigate these important devices for 
effective time and labor saving, therefore 
saving money in handling various materials. 
The Portable Machinery Co. offers its devices 
for storing, reclaiming and loading coal and 
coke, ashes, sand, gravel, crushed stone, fer- 
tilizer, cement, chemicals, ete. 





BOOK REVIEW. 


New Collection Methods. By BE. H. Gardner, 
Asst. Prof. Course in Commerce, University 
of Wisconsin. New York. Roland 
Co. 1918. Pp. 467. $4. 

A manual of procedure dealing primarily 
with methods and dedicated to the idea that 
the credit and collection function is a sales 
factor of rapidly growing importance. It is a 
complete collection of the policies 
and ideas that have accomplished effective 
results, and the methods of procedure which 
have reduced losses to the lowest point in 
many prominent concerns. It contains defi- 
nite methods of procedure for the manufac- 


Press 


systems, 


turer, jobber, retailer and mail-order and 
installment houses; presents various series 
of successful letters now in actual use; to- 


gether with a special chapter devoted to the 
building and writing of the collection letter. 
It deals with the study of practical collection 
psychology ; much attention to con- 
structive credit work, the resale of credit and 
the promotion of sales efficiency. Among the 
important at length 
with the trade acceptance, and another show- 
ing how to organize and manage a credit 
and collection department, giving a practical 
and businesslike summary of essential 
equipment, features and operations. 


devotes 


chapters is one dealing 


its 





Financial News 


New Financial Corporations. 





Ark., Almyra.—Rice Planters’ Bank, capital 


stock $20,000, paid-in surplus $2000, is char- 
tered. M. D. Sebree, Prest. 

Ky., East View.—East View Bank ineptd.; 
eapital $15,000; Alex. T. Needham, Lee Rich- 


ardson, David Artman, 

Mo., Harrisonville—State Bank of Harrison- 
ville, capital $50,000, surplus $50,000, has begun 
business. R. S. Woolridge, Prest.; G. A. 
Wolfe, V.-P.; J. A. Huse, Cash. 

N. C., Ashboro.—Ashboro Bank & Trust Co., 
capital authorized $100,000, paid in $25,000, is 
chartered. E. H.. Morris, W. L. Lamb, J. M. 
Caviness and others, 

N. C., Peachland.—Bank of Peachland, au- 
thorized capital $550,000, paid in $10,950, is 
chartered ; M. W. Lee, R. E. and May D. Red- 
fearn and others. 

Okla., Purcell.—McClain County State Bank, 
a new organization, has opened for business, 


with John Perry, Prest., and John Wells, 
Cashier. 
8. C., Blacksburg—A new bank with $50,000 


capital stock has been organized. M, A. Turner 


of Charlotte, Prest.; R. E. Cline of Blacks- 
burg, V.-P.; M. F. Sapoch of Blacksburg, 
Cashier. 


S. C., Greeleyville.—Farmers’ Bank, capital 
stock $30,000, has been organized to begin busi- 
ness Aug. 1. Dr. J. F. Hanselden, Prest.; H. 
P. Brown of Gurdines, V.-P.; C. H. Rebberg, 
Cash. 

Tex., Edinburg—Guaranty State Bank, capi- 
tal stock $25,000, is chartered. M. C. Driscoll, 
Prest. 

Idalou.--First State Bank, 


Tex., capital 





stock $15,000, is chartered. C, E. Dean, Prest.; | to Sept. 2 for $10,000 of 6 per cent 20 


James R, Reed, Cash, 

Tex., Goodlett.—First State Bank, capital 
stock $10,000, is chartered. WwW. I. Taber, | 
Prest.; F. B, Wrinkle, Cash, 

Tex., San <Antonio—Sam Houston State 
Bank & Trust Co.. capital stock $100,000, is 
chartered. W. W. Collier, Prest.; J. E. 


Brinkmeyer, Cash. 





New Securities. 


Ark., Osceola—( Road) .—$200,000 
cent $1000 denomination serial 
Manila and Leachville Road Improvement 
Dists., Mississippi County, bonds are being 
offered by the First National Bank of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Fla., Bradentown — (Bridge). — Voted July 
12 $10,000 of Manatee County Address 
County Commrs. 


5% 


of per 
Blytheville, 


bonds. 


Fla., Fort Myers—(School).—Bids will be re- 
ceived until 11 A. M. Aug. 20 for $100,000 of 6 
per cent $1009 denomination serial bonds of 
Special Tax School Dist. No. 1, Lee County, 
dated Apr. 1 and offered unsuccessfully on 
July 17. Address O. M. Davison, Chrmn. 
Board of Public Instruction. 


year 
bonds, dated July 1, 1920. Address J. W. Wil 


son, Mayor. 


N. C., Columbia—(Road and Bridge).—Bids 
received at any time for $100,000 of 6 per 


cent $1000 denomination Tyrrell County bonds, 
dated June 1, 1920. Address A, Melson, Regis 


ter of Deeds. 

Miss., Indianola—(Road).—Bids will be r 
ceived until 2 P. M. Aug. 2 for $50,000 of 6 
per cent $500 denomination 20-year bonds 
Supervisors Dist. No. 4, Sunflower County. 
Address John W. Johnson, Clerk Board of 


Supervisors. 
Miss., Laurel—(Road).—Voted July 21 $300,000 


of Jones County bontis. Address County 
Supvrs. 
Miss., Marion—(School).—Election July 22 
on school bonds. Address School Board 
Miss., Meridian—(School).—Election Aug 


on $6000 of Collins School Dist. bonds. A 
dress Board of Education. 


Pav 


received 


Miss., Meridian—(Incinerator, Bridge, 
ing, Improvement).—No bids were 
for the $290,000 of bonds offered on July 20 
but a local bank has an option until Aug 
and they will probably be sold at par and 
accrued interest. W. H. White is City Clerk 

Miss., Sumner—(Drainage).—Bids will be r 
ceived until 10 A. M. Aug. 5 for $140,000 of 


20-year serial bonds of Blue Lake Drainag 
Dist. Address Hays, Stingily & Whitte: 
| Attys. 

Miss., Winona — (Road). — $65,000 of Mont- 


Fla.. Miami—(Road).—Sold to G. B. Saw- 
yers & Co. of Jacksonville at .95, $350,000 of 
5% per cent $1000 denomination serial 1922-1950 | 
bonds of Dade County, voted May 17 and 
offered July 17. 

Fla., St. Petersburg—(Improvement).—Bids 


will be received until 7.30 P. M. Aug. 10 for 
$488,000 of 5% per cent $1000 denomination 30- 
year bonds, dated June 1, 1920. Address G. 
B. Shepard, Director of Finance. For particu- 
lars secn Proposals Department. 

Fla., 
bids received for 


Titusville—(Road and 
$300,000 of 6 per cent $1000 
of Beach Special 
Road and Bridge Dist., Brevard County, dated 
Feb. 1, 1929, voted Sept. 27, 1919, and offered 
July 16, 1920. J. F. Mitchell, Clk. County 
Commrs. 

Ga., Dublin—(School, Sewer, Bridge).—Voted 
July 12 $55,000 of bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Rome—(School).—Voted July 20 $100,000 
of 5 per cent $1000 denomination bonds. Ad- 
dress H. L. Lanham, Prest. Board of Educa- 
tion. 


sridge) —No 


denomination bonds Cocoa 





Ga., 


Ga., Sandersville—(Water and Light).- 
3ids received until Aug. 2 for $40,000 of 5 per 
eent 30-year M. 
Clerk. 

Ga., 
ceived 


bonds. J. Armstrong, City 
Talbotton 
for the 
denomination — serial 
voted Mareh 31, 
July 21. 
Commrs. 


-(Road).—No 
$50,000 


bids were re- 
per cent $1000 
Talbot County bonds 
dated June 1, and offered 
Address Il. P, Hewitt, Clk, County 


of 5 





Ga., Woodbury—(Water and Light).—Bids | 
will be received at any time for $3 
per cent $1000 denomination serial bonds, 


dated June 1; voted May 11 and offered unsuc- 


> 


cessfully July 17. Address S. P. Wilburn, | 
City Clerk 
La., Benton—(School).—The $100,000 of 5 


per cent $1000 denomination serial 20-year Bos- 
sier Parish School Dist. No. 9 bonds, dated 
Feb. 1, 1920, and offered July 8 were not sold, 
and are being reoffered on Aug. 20. Address 
W. A. Fortson, Secy. Parish School Board. 
Md., Roekville—(School, Road).—$124,000 of 
5 per cent $1000 denomination Montgomery 
County bonds, dated Aug. 1, 1920, offered by 
J. S. Wilson, Jr., & Co., Baltimore. 
Miss., Biloxi—(Channel).—Contemplated to 
rote on $50,000 of bonds. Address The Mayor. 
N. C., Bladenboro — (Street, Light).—The 
date of sale has been changed from Aug. 2 


gomery County bonds will be offered for sale 
in August. Address County Supvrs. 

Light Plant) 
Address The 


Mo., Carthage—(Water and 
Voted July 15 $100,000 of bonds. 
Mayor. 

N. C., Lexington—(Street, School).—Sold to 
sank of Lexington and Commercial and Savy 
ings Bank at par and accrued interest, $325,000 
of 6 per cent $1000 denomination bonds dated 
Jan. 1, 1920. 

N. C., Vanceboro—(Street).—Bids will be 
received until Aug. 22 for $23,000 of 6 per cent 
20-year $1000 denomination bonds. Address 
H. E. Barrow, Town Treas. For particulars 
see Proposals Department. 

N. C., Wilmington—(School).—Sold to Pow 
ell, Garrard & Co. of Chicago at 91.20 $175,000) 
per cent 

Okla., Cordell—(City Hall).—$40,000 of bonds 
have been approved by the Atty.-Gen. Address 
The Mayor. 

Okla., Wagoner—(School).—$25,000 bonds of 
Consolidated School Dist. No. 1, Wagoner 
County, approved by Attorney-General. Ad- 
dress County School Board. 

S. C., Bamberg — (Water, 
Voted July 15, $40,000 of bonds. 
Mayor. 

&.; €,, 
Gregory 


of 5 bonds. 


Power Plant). — 
Address The 


J. M. 


$100,000 


Laurens—(Road).— Sold to 
at par and accrued interest 
per cent $1000 denomination 
County bonds, dated July 1. 

Tenn., Covington—(Paving).—Bids 
received until Aug. 2 for $150,000 of 
Address The Mayor. 


of 5 Laurens 


will be 


bonds 


Tex., Belton—(Sewer, Water, Park).—Elec- 
tion Aug. 17 on the following 6 per cent 20-5! 
year bonds: $25,000 sewer, $50,000 water 


Address The Mayor 

Tex., Marlin—(Road).—Bids will be received 
until 10 A. M. Aug. 9 for $500,000 of 5 per 
cent $1000 denomination 10-30-year optional 
bonds of Justice Precinct No. 1, Falls County 


works and $25,000 park 


| Address E. M. Dodson, County Judge. 


Tex., Refugio — (Road). — Bids will be re 
ceived until 10 A. M. Aug. 9 for the follow- 





(Continued on page 140.) 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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URN YOUR SCRAP 
ILE INTO DIVIDENDS 


Week ve Septemper 20 1920 


This Exposition 
has done this for 
thousands. It 
can do the same 
for you. 


America’s lead- 
ing manufactur- 
ers of machin- 
ery, equipment 
and materials 
who have solved 
many of the 
world’s indus- 
trial problems 
will be here to 
show you how 
you can make 
use of every bit 
of material which 
now goes into 
your waste pile. 


Manufacturers in 
every industry 
can secure many 
valuable ideas at 
this Exposition. 


July 29, 1920 


J 
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The Monroe is error proof. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 


Long Division Blindfolded 


Its operation is purely mechanical. 





You can even do long division without looking at the machine. 


AKE, for example, 33180.84 > 98.7525. De- 

+ press the dividend, 33180.84. on the Monroe 

keyboard and turn the crank forward. ‘lhe 

dividend appears in the lower dial. Then depress 
divisor, 98.7525 on the keyboard. 

Now—simply as a test—blindfold yourself. 
Turn the crank backward. The Monroe is divid- 
ing for you. You can’t make a mistake. The 
moment you turn too far, the bell rings. A few 
quick shifts of the carriage—a few turns of the 
erank and— 


Look! There in the upper proof dials is your 
answer, 336. ‘Time, 6 to 9 seconds—more than 
4 times as fast as the old pad and pencil method, 
which never was sure, 


Subtraction on the Monroe is even faster 
Turn the crank backward just once 
Multiplication 


than division. 
and you have the correct answer. 





and addition are done with equal facility —turn 
the crank forward, that’s all. 


Think what Monroe speed and accuracy will 
mean in your office. Bills out on time. Cost 
figures at the moment you need them. An end to re- 
checking. An end to costly hours of overtime 
wherever figure-work is done. 


Thousands of Monroes are meeting the figure 
needs in the smallest as well as the largest offices. 
A few representative users: American Woolen 
Company, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
National Biscuit Company, Thomas A. Edison, 
Penna. R. K.. National City Bank, Standard Oil, 
Eastman Kodak, Colgate, Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Many leading American firms first learned of 
the Monroe by clipping and mailing a coupon like 
the one attached. There is no obligation involved. 


ONROE 


Calculating 


Machine 
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ing bonds of Refugio County, all of 5% per issue) of 6 per cent $500 denomination 30-year W. Va., Spencer—({Road).—Bids will be re- 
cent: $90.000 Road Dist. No. 2, $3000 denomina- bonds for Carroll County recently authorized | ceived until Aug. 10 for $67,000 of 5% per 
tion ; $16,000 Road Dist. No. 3, $1000 denomina- by the General Assembly. Address S. F. | cent $500 denomination 30-year Reedy Dist.. 


tion; $50,000 Road Dist. No. 4. Address J. | Landreth, Galax, Va. 


Roane County bonds, dated July 1, 1919, ana 








Turner Vance, County Judge. For particulars | Ya. Radford—(School).—At election July | Voted June 24, 1920. W. A. Carpenter is 
see Proposals Department, 20 the $35,000 of bonds failed to carry. Another County Clerk, 

Tex., Roscoe—(School).—$12,000 of 5 per | election will be held Sept. 1 on bonds for 
cent $1000 denomination 40-year bonds of | schools and roads. Address W .M. Delp, 

Roscoe Independent School Dist., dated Sept. | Mayor. Financial Notes. 
1, were voted July 3. Address-W. A. Sloan, W. Va., Matoaka—(School).—Bids will be 

Prest. School Board. received until Aug. 16 $200,000 of 5% per aa . che -_ 

Tex., Stephenville—(School). — $100,000 of 5) cent $500 denomination 5-li-year bonds of |. Mortgage Trust . of Hi Paso, Tex., has 
per cent $1000 denomination 10-40-year optional | Rock Dist., Mercer County. Address J, C. increased capital from $150,000 to $500,000. 
bonds of Stephenville Independent School) Burton, VPrest. Board Education. For Winston-Salem Morris Plan Bank of Win- 
Dist. recently voted will be offered for sale | particulars see Proposals Department. ston-Salem, N. C., will increase capital stock 


soon. Address E. T. Chandler, Secy. School 
Board. 


W. Va., Martinsburg — (School). — Contem- 
plated to vote on $35,000 of Falling Waters Citizens’ Bank of Chesnee, S. C., will in 


from $75,000 to $150,000. 


Va, Hillsville—(Road).—No date has been School Dist. bonds. Address Board of Edtuca- | crease capital stock from $15,000 to $30,000 


set for the offering of $100,000 (part of $300,000 | tion. 


Stockholders meet Aug. 11. 








THE HAMMOND HOTELS 


THE HOTEL ESSEX 


BOSTON, MASS 








Opposite South Terminal Station. 
European Plan. Rates Moderate. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 

Free Transfer Baggage from and to Station. 


Terminal of Trains from South and West. 


DAVID REED. Manager 














We Finance 


Electric Power and Light Enterprises with Records 
of Established Earnings 


We Offer 


Bankers and Investment Dealers 
Proven Power and Light Securities 


Correspondence Solicited 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 


(Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $24,000,000) 
71 Broadway New York 




















The Fourth Southern Textile 
Exposition will be held in 
Textile Hall, Greenville, South 
Carolina, October 18 to 23 
inclusive. 


All interested in textile indus- 
tries are cordially invited to 
attend. 





Southern Textile Exposition, Inc. 
Greenville, South Carolina 

















Phone, Curtis Bay 220. 


CURTIS BAY COPPER and IRON WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SUGAR MACHINERY 


—AND— 


CHEMICAL PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Specialties— 
Boiler, Machine and Copper Work, Tank and 
Structural Work, Brass Castings and Patterns, 
Electric and Acetylene Welding. 























Turn to the 
Classified Opportunities 
Department 


—You may find something under 
“Business Opportunities,” or other 
headlines to interest you. 
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Capital and Surplus Total Resources 
$4,000,000 $38,000,000 


Large enough to handle your biggest 


problems, but not too large to be 
interested in your smaller ones. 


MERCHANTS-MECHANICS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BALTIMORE 





LOANS MADE TO 
STATES, CITIES, COUNTIES, ETC. 


Also Entire Issues of Bonds of 
Successful Industrials Purchased 


Largest Capital and Surplus of Any Financial 
Institution in Maryland or any Southern State 


Established 1884 Resources $21,000,000 


Mercantile Trust and Deposit Co. 
OF BALTIMORE 
A. H. S. POST, President. F.G. BOYCE, JR., Vice-President. 























MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business 
Correspondence and interviews invited 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000 


The National Exchange Bank 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 





Capital, $1,500,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 


























W. L. SLAYTON & CO. 


—Dealers in— 

City Road 
County School 
Township Drainage 
TOLEDO, O. 


We buy Municipal Securities from Contractors subject te 
their being awarded contract involving the issue. Write our 
nearest office before bidding for Municipal] work. 


Buying Offices at Birmingham, Ala., New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Tampa, Fla. 








APPRAISALS 


Lumber and Woodworking Plants 
Industrial Buildings and Residences 


JAMES McANDREW 
P. O. Box 1402 - - Savannah, Ga. 




















FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


BIRMINGHAM REAL ESTATE 


and INVESTMENT OPENINGS, write 
JEMISON 


REAL ESTATE & INSURANCE COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





YOUNG & SELDEN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING 
Bank and Commercial Stationers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

















We Finance 


INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


Correspondence Invited 
Lawrence Chamberlain & Company 


115 Broadway (Incorporated) New York 


MUNICIPALITIES ano HIGH GRADE. 





Chesapeake Brand Carbon Papers and Typewriter 
Ribbons have been used in the South for the past ten 
years. Let us solve your typewriter supply troubles. 
Send for samples. 


Graham, Tinley and Co., Inc. 


17 W. Lexington St. - BALTIMORE, MD. 

















BONDS PURCHASED 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION 


Correspondence invited from officers of 
Municipalities and from well-established 
industrial corporations contemplating 
new financing. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Established 1888 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
BOSTON * CHICAGO DETROIT 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 











BOOST PRODUCTION 


Add 20 per cent. to speed by equipping your stenographic 
department with 


REID COPYHOLDERS 
A. B. REID & COMPANY 
223 Grand Ave., W. Detroit, Mich. 




















DELAWARE CORPORATIONS | 
sath ty 4 MT a 
STOCK WITHOUT PAR VALUE, if desired. 


The most modern and scientific method of corporate organization 
CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED AND REPRESENTED. 
22 Years’ Experience 
Corporation Company of Delaware 
Equitable Building, Wilmington, Del. 





























‘ids close August 16, 1920. 
REASURY DEPARTMENT, Supervising 
Architect’s Office, Washington, D. C. 

uly 19, 1920. Sealed proposals’ will be 

pened in this office at 3 P. M. August 16, 

120, for remodeling boiler plant and power- 

ouse, etc., at the United States Sanitarium, 
ort "Stanton, New Mexico. Drawings and 

pecifications may be obtained from the 
ustodian at Fort Stanton, New Mexico, or 

t this office, in the discretion of the Super- 

ising Architect. JAS. A. WETMORE, Act- 

ig Supervising Architect. 



























































ids close August 13, 1920. 
PROPOSALS FOR OIL PUMP, COPPER 
Cable, Lamp Cord, Magnet Wire, Cable 
nd Bells, Buzzers, Condulets and Covers, 
ans, Fuses, Battery Jars, Pipe Fittings, 
ocks, Water-closet Seats, Closets, Sinks, 
loset Tanks, Range Boilers, Valves, Manila 
ope, Pen Points, Ethyl Alcohol, Nitric 
cid, Oxalie Acid, Lye, Asphaltum, Tar, 
osin, Glue, Putty, Paint Remover, Turpen- 
ne, Aluminum Paint, Chrome _ Yellow, 
namel, Lampblack, White Lead, Mercuric 
xide, Indian Red, Venetian Red, Shellac, 
ienna, Varnish, Zine Dust, Zine Oxide, Cyl- 
ider Oil, Creosote Oil, Fish Oil, Japan Oil, 
ard Oil, Linseed Oil and Kerosene. Sealed 
‘oposals will be received at the Office of 
1e General Purchasing Officer, the Panama 
anal, Washington, D. C., until 10.30 o'clock 
M. August 13, 1920, at which time they 
ill be opened in public, for furnishing the 
yove-mentioned articles. Blanks and infor- 
ation relating to this circular (1392) may 
: obtained from this office or the offices 
* the Assistant Purehasing Agent, 24 State 
treet, New York City; 606 Common Street, 
ew Orleans, La., and Fort Mason, San 
rancisco, Cal. ; also from the United States 
ngineer Offices in the principal cities 
iroughout the United States. A. L. FLINT, 
eneral Purchasing Officer. 





ids close August 10, 1920. 
IROPOSALS FOR STEEL. DUPLEX 
Pumps, Steel Chain, Anvil, Hacksaw 
lades, Chisels, Chain Clamps, C Clamps, 
lass Cutters, Dies, Drills, Putty Knives, 
uneches, Hand Planes, Pressure Gauges, 
Tire Netting, oe Cable, Automobile 
ells, Locks, Catches, Horseshoe Nails, 
roilers, Aluminum-ware, Stepladders, Plate 
lass, Belt Lacing, Leather Packing, Rub- 
rr Hose, Asbestos Packing, Asbestos 
askets, Flags, Horsetait Hair, Oilcloth, 
rinding Compound, Gold Leaf, Fiber Door 
ats, Bituminous Solution, and Drain 
oards. Sealed proposals will be received 
the office of the General Purchasing Offi- 
r, Tha Panama Canal, Washington, D. C., 
itil 10.30 o’clock A. M. August 10, 1920, 
which time they will be opened in public, 
r furnishing the above-mentioned articles. 
lanks and information relating to this 
reular (1398) may be obtained from this 
fice or the offices of the Assistant Pur- 
iasing Agents, 24 State Street, New York 
ty; 606 Common Street, New Orleans, 
1. and Fort Mason. San Francisco, Cal.; 
so from the United States Engineer Offices 
the principal cities throughout the United 
ates. A. L. FLINT, General Purchasing 
ticer. 





ids close August 20, 1920. 

EALED PROPOSALS will be opened by 
the Superintendents of Lighthouses, 

iarleston, S. C., 12 o’eclock noon August 
1920, for the purchase of 2 vertical 

iplex steam pumps. Information on ap- 

ication. 





ds close August 9, 1920. 


$156,000 52% Road Bonds 
Refugio, Tex. 

Che Commissioners’ Court of Refugio 
unty, Texas, will receive sealed bids at 
o’clock A. M. August 9, 1920, for the pur- 
ase of three issues of road bonds as fol- 
ws: Road District No. 2, $90,000, denomina- 
m $3000; Road District No. $16,000, de- 
mination $1000: Road District No. 4, $50,000, 
nomination 1 to 20, $1675, 20 to 21, $1600: 
payable serially, one each year. All bear 
per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 
ds to be for each issue separately and each 
| to be accompanied by certified check for 
yer cent. of face of bonds bid for. Right 
reject any and all bids reserved. 
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Bids close August 2, 1920. 


$580,000 5% Highway Improvement Bonds 


OF ANDERSON COUNTY, S. C. 
Anderson, 8. C. 

The Highway Commission of Anderson 
County, S. C., will offer for sale on August 
2, 1920, at 2 o'clock P. M., at the offices of 
the Commission in Anderson, S. C., $580,0v0 
Highway Improvement Bonds of said county. 

These are coupon bonds of $1000 denomina- 
tion, maturing serially from January 1, 1922, 
to January 1, 1951, bearing interest from 
July 1, 1919 (the date of issue), at 5 per cent. 
per annum, payable semi-annually January 1 
and July 1, principal and interest payable at 
Hanover National Bank, New York. 

Twelve bonds mature each January 1 from 
1922 to 1926; fourteen bonds mature each 
year for next five years thereafter; eighteen 
bonds mature each year for next five years 
thereafter; twenty bonds mature January 1, 
1937, and twenty each year for the next four 
years; twenty-four bonds mature each year 
for next five years thereafter; twenty-eight 
bonds mature each January 1, 1947 to 1951, 
inclusive. 

These bonds are two-fifths of an issue of 
$1,450,000 bonds of said county, issued under 
the authority of an Act of the Legislature 
of 1919. The other three-fifths of the said 
issue (i. e., three-fifths of each maturity) 
has been sold. There are no other bonds 
outstanding against Anderson County. 

Sealed bids will be reeeived by the Com- 
mission for any part or all of said amount 
of bonds. Right reserved to reject any and 
all bids if bids are not satisfactory. Certi- 
fied check, payable to W. C. Austin, Secre- 
tary, for 2 per ceat. of the bid, must accom- 
pany each bid to guarantee payment for the 
bonds within 10 days after the bonds are 
ready for delivery if the bid is accepted. 

The legality of the issue has been ap- 
proved by Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & 
Dodge, Attorneys, Boston, Mass., and pur- 
chaser will be furnished with opinion. The 
bonds have been engraved by National Bank 
Note Co., and are in hand ready for signa- 
ture and delivery. 

The county has a population of about 
80,000. The estimated actual value of prop- 
erty of the county is $100,000,000. 

For more detailed statement of the re- 
sources of the county and authority for the 
issue apply to the undersigned. 

J. MACK KING, Chairman; 
W. C. AUSTIN, Secretary, 
Highway Commission of Anderson 
County, 8. C. 





Bids close August 10, 1920. 


$488,000 52% Municipal Improvement 
Bonds 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Sealed bids will be received at the office 
of G. B. Shepard, Director of Finance, City 
Hall, St. Petersburg, Florida, until 7.30 P. M. 
August 10, A. D. 1920, for the purchase of 
$488,000 Municipal Improvement Bonds, or 
any part thereof, of the City of St. Pefers 
burg, Pinellas County, Florida. Said bonds 
are in the denomination of $1000 each, dated 
June 1, 1920, and bear interest at the rate 
of 5% per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually on June 1 and December 1 of each 
year. Bonds payable in full on June 1, 1950. 
toth principal and interest payable at the 
Seaboard National Bank in the City of New 
York, N. Y. A certified check for 2 per cent. 
of the principal of bonds, payable to G. B. 
Shepard, Director of Finance, must accom 
pany each bid. The right is reserved to 
reject any and all bids, 

G. B. SHEPARD, 

Director of Finance. 





Bids close August 22, 1920. 


$23,000 6% Street Bonds 


Vanceboro, N. C. 
Bids will be opened August 22 for $23,000 
of 6 per cent. town bonds, 20-year maximum, 
$1000 denomination maximum. 
Address 
H. E. BARROW, 
Town Treasurer. 





July 29, 


1920. 


Bids close August 21, 1920. 


$250,000 5% Public Improvement Bonds 


Opelousas, La. 

Sealed bids will be received by the under 
signed at Opelousas, Louisiana, until Satur 
day, August 21, 1920, at 11 o’clock A. M., for 
the purchase of $250,000 five (5) per cent. 
Public Improvement Bonds of the City of 
Opelousas, La., dated June 1, 1920. 

Five hundred (500) bonds of a denomina 
tion of Five Hundred ($500) Dollars each, 
maturing as follows: 

June 1, 1921, five (5) bonds, $2500. 
June 1, six (6) bonds, $3000. 
June 1, six (6) bonds, $3000. 
June 1, 1924, seven (7) bonds, $3500. 








June 1, 1925, seven (7) bonds, $3500. 

June 1, 1926, seven (7) bonds, $3500. 

June 1, 7, eight (8) bonds, $4000. 

June 1, eight (8) bonds, $4000. 

June 1, eight (8) bonds, $4000. 

June 1, 1930, nine (9) bonds, $4500. 

June 1, 1931, nine (9) bonds, $4500. 

June 1, 1932, ten (10) bonds, $5000. 

June 1, 1933, ten (10) bonds, $5000. 

June 1, 1934, eleven (11) bonds, $5500. 

June 1, 1935, eleven (11) bonds, $5500. 

June 1, 1936, twelve (12) bonds, $6000. 

June 1, 1937, thirteen (13) bonds, $6500. 
June 1, 1938, thirteen (13) bonds, $6500. 
June 1, , thirteen (13) bonds, $6500. 
June 1, 1940, fifteen (15) bonds, $7500. 

June 1, 1941, fifteen (15) bonds, $7500. 

June 1, 1942, sixteen (16) bonds, $8000. 

June 1, 1948, sixteen (16) bonds, $8000. 

June 1, 1944, eighteen (18) bonds, $9000. 
June 1, 1945, eighteen (18) bonds, $9000. 
June 1, , twenty (20) bonds, $10,000. 
June 1, 7, twenty (20) bonds, $10,000. 
June 1, , twenty-one (21) bonds, $10,500. 
June 1, , twenty-two (22) bonds, $11,000. 
June 1, twenty-four (24) bonds, $12,000. 
June 1, , twenty-five (25) bonds, $12.500. 
June 1, , twenty-five (25) bonds, $12,500. 
June 1, twenty-eight (28) bonds, $14,000 
June 1, , twenty-eight (28) bonds, $14,900. 
June 1, 1955, sixteen (16) bonds, $8000. 





Interest. pavable semi-annually on the first 
day of December and June in each year at 
the rate of five per cent. (5) per annum 
from date of bonds, which said bonds will be 
dated June 1, 1920. The principal and inter- 
est of said bonds shall be payable at such 
place as may be fixed by the Board of Alder 
men of the City of Opelousas, La., or at the 
option of the holders or purchasers. 

All bids must be accompanied by a certi 
fied check for two per cent. (2) of the face 
value of said bonds as evidence of good 
faith. All bids must be sealed in an envel 
ope, Which envelope shall bear the inscrip 
tion on the outside: “Bids for Public Im 
provement Bonds of the City of Opelousas, 
La.” 

The purchaser will be required to defray 
the cost of any legal examination or investi 
gation touching upon the validity of said 
bonds or the proceedings connected there 
with that may be required by him, and the 
purchaser will likewise be required to de 
fray the cost of legal services, ete., incurred 
by the City of Opelousas in connection with 
said bond issue. 

The Board of Aldermen of the City of 
Opelousas, La., reserves the right to reject 
any and all bids. 

LOEB, Mayor. 

Opelousas, La., July 15, 1920. 





Bids close August 19, 1920. 


$70,000 6%, Highway Improvement Bonds 


Bids invited for Bonds of DeKalb Town- 
ship, Kershaw County, South Carolina, to 
amount of Seventy Thousand ($70,000) Dol- 
lars, dated August 3, 1920, redeemable in 
series maturing 1940. Interest six (6) per 
cent., semi-annual. Purpose, improvement of 
highways. Certified check Five Hundred 
($500) Dollars to be enclosed with bid, sealed 
and addressed to the undersigned. to be 
opened 12 M. Thursday, August 19, 1920. 
Right reserved to reject any and all bids. 
No bids for less than par, with accrued in- 
terest, considered. Further particulars fur- 


nished on request. 
M. C. WEST, 
Chairman County Commissioners, 
Camden, S. C. 

















July 29, 1920. 
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tids close August 2, 1920. 


$10,000 6% Municipal Improvement Bonds 


Bladenboro, N. C. 

Notice is hereby given that up to 12 
o'clock M. on the 2d day of Augnst, 1920, 
sealed bids will be received for Ten Thou 
sand ($10,000) Dollars in bonds of the Town 
of Bladenboro, N. C., bearing date of July 1, 
1920, running for a period of 20 years and 
bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent.. 
payable annually, or semi-annually, and 
issued to provide for a municipal building 
and improvements of the streets and light- 
ing system of the said town, the same being 
issued under the provisions of Chapter 
Article 8, of the Consolidated Statutes ot 
North Carolina, the question having been 
submitted to the qualified voters. Said town 
has no bonded indebtedness. The value of 
property in said town as assessed for taxa- 
tion $608,900. The estimated true value is 
$608,900. 





J. W. WILSON, 
Mayor. 
BRIDGER. 
Secretary. 


Bg. €. 





Lids close September 2, 1920. 


$10,000 Municipal Improvement Bonds 


Bladenboro, N. C 
Notice is hereby given that up to 12 o'clock 
M. on the 2d day of September, 1920, sealed 
bids will be received for Ten Thousand 
($10.000) Dollars in bonds of the Town of 
Bladenboro, N. C., bearing date of July 1. 
1920, running for a period of 20 years and 
bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent.. 
payable annually, or semi-annually. and 
issued to provide for a municipal building 
and improvements of the streets and light 
ing system of the said town, the same being 
issued under the provisions of Chapter 56. 
Article 8, of the Consolidated Statutes of 
North Carolina, the question having been 
submitted to the qualified voters. Said town 
has no bonded indebtedness. The value of 
property in said town as assessed for taxa 
tion, $608,900. The estimated true value is 
$608,900. 
J. W. WILSON, 
Mavor. 
R. C. BRIDGER. 


Secretary 





Bids close August 16, 1920. 


$25,00056% Street Bonds 


Aurora, Beaufort Co., N. C. 

Sealed bids will be received by the Town 
Commissioners of Aurora at the City Hall in 
Aurora, North Carolina, until Monday, the 
16th day of August, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon, 
when they will be publicly opened for the 
purchase of $25,000 of bonds of the Town of 
Aurora; to be dated the Ist day of July, 
1920; to mature in twenty annual install- 
ments, beginning July 1, 1921, and ending 
July 1, 1940, and to bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually. Principal and interest will be 
payable in New York City. 

The proceeds of these bonds are to be used 
to build hard-surfaced streets in the Town 
of Aurora, North Carolina, and the bonds 
are issued under and pursuant to the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Act of North Carolina. 

Bids may be addressed to the undersigned 
and must be accompanied by a_ certified 
check, payable to the order of the Treasurer 
of the Town of Aurora for 2 per centum of 
the face amount of bonds bid for as evidence 
of good faith. Right is reserved to reject 
any or all bids. 

‘This 14th day of July, 1920. 

THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS. 
By L. D. MIDGETTE, 
Mayor of the Town of Aurora. 
Aurora, North Carolina, 
WILEY C. RODMAN, 
Attorney, 
Washington, N. C. 





Bids close August 16, 1920. 


$20,335.03 6% Drainage Bonds 


Bradentown, Fla. 

Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
County Commissioners of Manatee County, 
Florida, will receive bids for the purchase 
of the issue of $20,335.03 of the Second 
Series of Bonds of Oneco Drainage District, 
in Manatee County, Florida, at the Clerk’s 
office at Bradentown, in said county, on or 
before the expiration of thirty days from 
the first publication of this notice, to wit, 
on or before the 16th day of August, A. D. 
1926. The bonds offered for sale amount to 
$20,335.03, dated September 1, 1920, bearing 
interest from date at 6 per cent. per annum. 
interest payable semi-annually on the first 
day of March and September of each year. 
all of the said bonds being of the denomina- 





tion of $1000, exe ept that the bond numbered 
f the series is of the denomination of 
5.03, the said bonds to be of the following 
several maturities, to wit: 

(1) $2000 of said bonds to mature Septem- 








ber 1, 1930. 

(2) $2000 of said bonds to mature Septem 
ber 1, 

(3) said bonds to mature Septem- 
ber 1, 

(4) f said bonds to mature Septem- 
ber 1, 1! 

(5) 2335.03 of said bonds to mature Sep 


te an r 1, 1934. 

(6) $2000 of said bonds to mature Septem- 
ber 1, 1935. 

7) $2000 of 
ber 1, 1936. 

‘S) $2000 of said bonds to mature Septem 
ber 1, 1937 

(9) $2000 of said bonds to mature Septem- 
ber 1, 1938. 

(10) $2000 of said bonds to mature Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. 

All bids may be rejected if the County 
Commissioners shall deem it for the interest 
of the said Oneco Drainage District so to 
do. The bids to be opened on Monday, the 
16th day of August, 1920, at 10 o'clock A. 
Bidders must accompany their bid with a 
certified check for the sum of $1000, payable 
to the order of the Clerk of the Cirevit 
Court of Manatee County. Florida, as guar 
antee of good faith in making their bid. 

Done and ordered by the Board of County 
Commissioners of Manatee County, Florida, 
this 9th day of July, A. D. 1920. 

W. R. WHITTAKER, 
Acting Chairman; 
W. P. FRIER, 
W. I. KIRKHUFF, 
M. O. HARRISON, 
Members Board of County Commissioners 
of Manatee County, Florida. 


said bonds to mature Septem 





w M. M, TAYLOR, Clerk. 





Bids close August 3, 1920. 


Sale of $200,000 Talbot County, Maryland 


General Road Construction Bonds 
DENOMINATION, $500 EACH. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the 
County Commissioners of Talbot County at 
their office in Easton, Md., until Tuesday, 
August 3, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon, for the 
purchase of $200,000 par value of the General 
Road Construction Bonds, dated August 15, 
1920, interest 5% per cent., payable semi- 
annually on the 15th days of August and 

February, coupons. 

Bonds mature as follows: 

, Series A, 24 bonds, $12,000, mature August 
5, 1923. 

Series B, 24 bonds, $12,000, mature August 
15, 1924 

Series C, 26 bonds, $13,000, mature August 
15, 1925. 

Series D, 26 bonds, $13,000, mature August 
15. 1926. 

Series E, 28 bonds, $14,000, mature August 
15, 1927. 

Series 
15, 19 

Series G, 30 bonds, $15,000, mature August 
15, 1929. 

Series H, 32 bonds, $16,000, mature August 
15, 1930. 

Series I, 32 bonds, $16,000, mature August 
15, 1931. 

Series J, ¢ 
15, 1932. 

Series K, 36 bonds, $18,000, mature August 
15, 1933. 

Series L, 38 bonds, $19,000, mature August 
15, 1934. 

Series M, 40 bonds, $20,000, mature August 
15, 1935. 

‘Authority : Acts of the General Assembly 
of Maryland, 1920, Chapter 430. Exempt from 
State. county and municipal taxes. Deposit: 
A certified check for $500 sonded debt: 
$89.500. Assessed value: $13,868,000, Actual 
value: $20,000,000. Tax rate, 155 cents on 
the $100. 

By order of the County Commissioners of 
Talbot County. 





F, 30 bonds, $15,000, mature August 





4 bonds, $17,000, mature August 


HENRY P. TURNER, 
Clerk and Treasurer. 





Bids close August 16, 1920. 


$200,000 53% School Bonds 


Matoaka, W. Va. 

The Board of Education, Roek District, 
Mercer County, West Virginia, will sell to 
the highest bidder on August 16, 1920. Two 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($200,000) of 
School-building bonds, five to fifteen years, 
interest 5% per cent. The bonds are in de 
nominations of $500 each. Submit bids to J. 
«. Burton, President, or M. R. Dodd, Secre 
tary. Roard of Education, Matoaka, West 
Virginia. 





Bids close August 1, 1920. 


$75,000 School Bonds 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY, VA 
Bayview, Va. 

By order of the School Board of Capeville 
District No. 3 of the County of Northamp 
ton, sealed bids will be received by John W 
Nottingham, Clerk of said board, at Bay 
view, Northampton County, Virginia, until 
August 1, 1920, at 12 o'clock M., for all or any 
part of $75,000; said bonds to be in denomi 
nations of $500 each and payable thirty years 
after date, with coupons attached for the 
semi-annual payment of interest: said bonds 
to be made redeemable at the discretion of 
said board at any time after the expiration 
of five (5) years from date of issue: said 
bonds to be dated and money furnished on 
August 15, 1920, and intérest to be paid at 
the office of the County Treasurer of said 
county. The right to reject any or all bids 
is reserved by the School Board. 

These bonds are to be issued for erecting 
two schoolhouse buildings and furnishing 
the same, and are issued pursuant to Chap 
ter 34 of the Code of Virginia, 1919 (the re 
quirements of which have been compiied 
with), and shall be a lien on all the prop 
erty in Capeville Magisterial District (the 
town of Cape Charles excepted). 

JOHN W. NOTTINGHAM, 
Clerk of the School Board of Capeville Dis 
trict No. 3 of the County of Northamp 
ton, State of Virginia. 





- Bids close August 3, 1920. 


Sale of $40,000 Talbot County, Maryland 
Trappe School Building Bonds 


DENOMINATION, $500 EACH. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
County Commissioners of Talbot County at 
their office in Easton, Md., until Tuesday, 
August 3, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon, for the 
purchase of $40,000 par value of the Trappe 
School Building Bonds, dated June 1, 1920, 
interest 5 per cent., payable semi-annually 
on the first days of December and June of 
each year, coupons, four of said bonds 
maturing on the first days of June in each 
year, beginning 1922. Authority: Acts of 
the General Assembly of Maryland, 1920 
Exempt from State, county and municipal 
taxes. Deposit: certified check for $500. 
Bonded debt: 89.500. Assessed value: 
$13,868,000: actual value, $20,000,000. 
155 cents on the $100. 

By order of the County Commissioners of 
Talbot County. 





Tax rate, 


HENRY P. TURNER, 
Clerk and Treasurer. 





Bids close August 11, 1920. 


Topsoil Road 


SOUTH CAROLINA 6 BS y HIGHWAY 
DEPART MEN ‘T. 
F. A. Project No. 100, Union County, 
Pinckney Township. 
he nion, 8. C 

Bids will be received at 10 A. M. Wednes 
day, August 11, 1920, at thy office of the 
Union Township Engineer in the Courthouse 
at Union, for construction of 3.729 miles of 
the Upper Lockhart Road from Sta. 66 + 00, 
near Kelly Station, to the Union Township 
line Sta. 262 + 86.7. 

The road work consists of approximately 
3.5 acres clearing and grubbing, 27,983 cu. 
yds. common excavation. 11.710cu. yds. topsoil 
surfacing, 43.6 cu. yds. Class “‘B” concrete in 
headwalls and all the necessary pipe cul 
verts. 

The bridge work consists of a 98-foot stand 
ard-type trestle, containing approximately 
15,094 F. B. M. creosoted lumber, 906 F. B. M. 
untreated lumber, 960 lin. ft. creosoted piling, 
6491 Ibs. hardware and. 196 sq. yds. Tarvia 
“A” surfacing. 

The work may be bid on as a whole or sep 
arately. Proposals must be accompanied by 
certified check for Five Hundred Dollars 
($500), made payable to the Chairman of 
Pinckney Township Highway Commission. 
If work is bid on as a whole, only one check 
will be required. 

Plans, specifications and proposal forms 
are on file at the office of W. B. Deneen. 
Union Township Engineer, Union, 8S. C.: at 
the office of L. M. Weisiger, Division Engi 
neer, Laurens, S. C., and at the oflice of the 
State Highway Engineer, Columbia, 8. C. 

Plans may be obtained at the last-named 
office upon a deposit of five dollars ($5). 
which will be refunded if plans are returned 
in good condition within one month after 
date of letting. 





Wie 
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3ids close August 17, 1920. 


Road Construction 


Decatur, Ga. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
County Commissioners of Roads and Reve- 
nues of De Kalb County, Georgia, at the 
office of said Commissioner at the Court- 
house at Decatur, Ga., until 11 o’clock A. M. 
on the 17th day of August, 1920, for the fur- 
nishing of all labor, material, equipment 
and other things necessary for the construc- 
tion of 1.913 miles of permanent surfaced 
road, located between Decatur and Scottdale, 
on what is locally known as the National 
Highway. 

The work will consist of grading the road- 
way and constructing ditches, shoulders, 
drainage structures and a permanent pave- 
ment 18 feet wide and wider, not to exceed 
32 feet at any place. Bids will be consid- 
ered on Penetration Asphalt Macadam, As- 
phalt Macadam, Asphaltic Concrete, Finley 
Method; Kentucky Rock Asphalt, Willite 
Method, and any other type of permanent 
pavement, providing the bidder submit his 
own specifications along with his bid. Only 
one type of pavement will be used. The 
principal quantities involved in the work are 
approximately as follows: 

2.700.1 eu. yds. Earth Excavation. 

13,072.5 sq. yds. Scarifying and Reshaping. 

1.307 tons Stone, laid in rebuilding present 

foundations. 

10,793 sq. yds. New Foundation 6” thick. 
23,865.5 sq. yds. Pavement. 

12,000 lin. ft. 4’’x12” Granite Headers (rub- 

ble). 

21 lin. ft. 12” Pipe to be relaid. 

69 lin. ft. 15° Pipe to be relaid. 

56 lin. ft. 18” Pipe to be relaid. 

200 lin. ft. 12” Pipe to be furnished and 
laid. 

7.794 cu. yds. Concrete in pipe headwalls. 

597.7 Ibs. Reinforcing Steel in headwalls. 

Plans and specifications are on file at 
the office of County Commissioner at De- 
catur, Ga., and at the office of the State 
Highway Department, Walton Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. Specifications and plans may be 
secured from the Project Engineer upon pay- 
ment of $2 for specifications and $4 for plans. 

Said work will be paid for as the same 
progresses, to wit: 85 per cent. of the 
amount done in each calendar month will be 
paid between the 10th and 15th day of the 
succeeding month, and the remainder shall 
be paid within 30 days of final completion 
and acceptance. 

Proposals must be submitted on regular 
forms which will be supplied by the under- 
signed, and must be accompanied by certi- 
fied check for 5 per cent. of the amount bid, 
which will be returned if bids are rejected. 

Bond will be required of the successful 
bidder as required by law. 

Right is reserved to reject any and all 
bids and waive all formalities. 

L. T. Y. NASH, 
Commissioner of Roads and Revenues, 
De Kalb County, Ga. 
E. V. CAMP, | 
Project Engineer, 
Box No, 421, Atlanta, Ga. 





3ids close August 9, 1920. 


State Highway 


STATE OF MARYLAND. 
STATE ROADS COMMISSION. 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
3altimore, Md. 

Sealed proposals for building the following 

section of State Highway as follows: 
GARRETT COUNTY, CONTRACT No. 485: 
One section of State Highway from 
Friendsville toward Love for a distance 
of 1.99 miles. (Grading and Drainage 

only.) 

Will be received by the State Roads Commis- 
sion at its offices, 601 Garrett Building, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, until 12 M. on the 9th day 
of August, 1920, at which time and place 

they will be publicly opened and read. 
Bids must be made upon the blank pro- 
which, with specifications and 


upon application and cash payment of $1, as 
hereafter no charges will be permitted. 

No bids will be received unless accom- 
panied by a certified check for the sum of 
Five Hundred ($500) Dollars, payable to the 
State Roads Commission. k 

The suecessful bidder will be required to 
give bond and comply with the Acts of the 
General Assembly of Maryland respecting 
contracts. , 

The Commission reserves the right to re- 
ject any and all bids. Me 

By order of the ge 3 Roads Commission 

is 2 y of July, 1920. 
this 24th day a. OO. Ny. MACKALL, 


. Chairman. 


L. H. STEUART, 
Secretary. 





Bids close August 14, 1920. 
Road Construction 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the 
County Clerk of Kanawha County at 
Charleston, West Virginia, until 10 A. M. on 
the 14th day of August, 1920, for the con- 
struction of the following roads in Cabin 
Creek District : 
South Side Kanawha 
trict line to Montgomery 
Section Number 3— miles. 
Section Number 4—3.0 miles. 
Section Number 5—3.6 miles. 
Section Number 6—4.0 miles. 
Hansford to Whittaker: 
Section Number 8—4.0 miles. 
Section Number 9—4.0 miles. 
Section Number 10—2.6 miles. 
Cabin Creek Junction to Leewood : 
Section Number 11—3 miles. 
Section Number 12—3 miles. 
Section Number 13—3 miles. 
Work is to consist of grading and masonry 
up to and including twenty (20) foot spans. 
Plans, specifications and estimate of the 
quantities may be examined at the office of 
P. J. Walsh, Courthouse, Charleston, West 
Virginia, and at the office of the State Road 
Commission, Charleston, West Virginia. 
Proposals will be received only upon State 
standard forms, which can be obtained from 
the undersigned or from the Division Engi- 
neer’s office at Charleston, West Virginia. 
All proposals must be accompanied by a 
certified check or draft for 5 per cent. of 
the estimated amount of the bids. 
The right is reserved to reject 


all bids. 
(Signed) L. C. MASSEY, 
County Clerk. 


River, Loudon Dis- 





any and 





Bids close August 11, 1920. 


Topsoil Road and Bridge 


Summerville, Ga. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Buard of Commissioners of Roads and Reve- 
nues of Chattooga County, Georgia, at the 
office of said Board at the Courthouse at 
Summerville at 12 o’clock, Central time, 
noon, on the llth day of August, 1920, for 
the furnishing of all labor, material. equip- 
ment and other things necessary for the 
eonstruction of Federal-aid Project No. 115, 
consisting of 0.32 mile of topsoil surfaced 
road, known as the Rome-Summerville Road, 
located in Chattooga County, Georgia, lying 
on both sides of Little Armurchee Creek, 





and for the furnishing of all labor, material, 
equipment and other things necessary for 
the construction of a bridge over Little Ar- 
murchee Creek, Federal-aid Project No. 115, 
on same Rome-Summerville Road. 

The work will consist of grading roadway 
and construction of ditches, shoulders, 
drainage structures and a topsoil surfaced 
roadway. 

The approximate quantities are as follows: 
0.327 acre Clearing and Grubbing. 
1,829 cu. yds. Common Excavation. 

895 cu. yds. Solid Rock Excavation. 
3,362 cu. yds. Borrow Excavation. 

626 cu. yds. Topsoil Surfacing. 

3.24 cu. yds. Class “B’” Concrete 

Headwalls). 
30 lin. ft. 24” D. S. V. C. Culvert Pipe. 
BRIDGE, 
Standard Design. 

92.96 cu. yds. Concrete, Class ‘‘A. 
271.91 cu. yds. Concrete, Class “B.”’ 

156.4 sq. yds. Concrete, Granolithic 
43,185 Ibs. Reinforcing Steel. 

Alternate Luten Design. 
80 cu. yds. Concrete, Class “A.” 

347 cu. yds. Concrete, Class “B.’’ 
17,250 lbs. Reinforcing Steel. 

Said work shall begin on or about the 25th 
day of August, 1920, and shall be completed 
on or before the 1st day of December, 1920, 

Plans and specifications are on file at the 
office of the Board at Summerville, Georgia 
as aforesaid ; at the office of the State High- 
way Department, Walton Building, Atlanta 
Georgia, and at the office of the Seventh 
District of the State Highway Department. 
Rome, Georgia. Plans may be purchased 
from the State Highway Engineer, Walton 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia, for $7.50, which 
covers cost. 

Said work will be paid for as same pro 
gresses, to wit: 85 per cent. of the amount 


(Culvert 






due in each calendar month will be paid 
between the 10th and 15th of the succeeding 
month, and the remainder shall be paid 


within thirty days of final completion and 
acceptance, 

Proposals must be submitted on regular 
forms which will be supplied by the under 
signed and be accompanied by a certified 
check or bidder’s bond for 5 per cent. of the 
amount of the bid. 

3ond will be required ef the successful 
bidder as required by law. 

Right is reserved to reject any or all bids 
and to waive all formalities, 

This the 7th day of July, 1920. 

BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 
ROADS AND REVENUES. 

By B. F. EDMONSON, 
Chairman. 





Bids close August 6, 1920. 


Eight Reinforced Concrete Bridges 


Dublin, Ga. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of Commissioners of Roads and Revenues 
of Laurens County, Georgia, at the office of said Board at the Courthouse at Dublin, until 
11 A. M. August 6, 1920, for the furnishing of all labor, material. equipment and other things 
necessary for the construction of eight reinforced concrete bridges between Dublin and the 
Laurens-Wheeler County Line, on what is locally known as the New River Road, otherwise 
designated as Georgia Federal-aid Project No. 143, on Route No. 19, of the State-aid System. 

The work will consist of the following approximate quantities : 


828.2 cubic yards dry excavation. 
1080.14 eubie yards concrete, Class A. 
484.28 cubic yards concrete, Class B. 


130,908.4 pounds reinforcing steel. 


{O90 oT o9 bOP 


10. 136.0 2-inch metal tubes (drains). 


111.40 cubic yards concrete, Class B (if necessary). 

2896.0 linear feet 34-inch by 8-inch reinforced concrete hand rail. 
2920.0 linear feet 14-inch by 14-inch reinforced concrete piles. 

720.0 linear feet 10-inch by 10-inch reinforced concrete piles. 


1824.0 square feet expanded metal reinforced mesh. 


11. 50.0 linear feet 3-inch iron pipes abutment weep-holes. 
12. 2550.0 linear feet wood piling (if necessary). 
13. 1448.0 square yards 2-inch hard surfacing. 


14. 5.62 acres clearing only. 
15. 0.08 acres grubbing only. 


Alternate proposals will be submitted on basis of County or State furnishing necessary 
cement for concrete f. o. b. nearest railroad station, as well as on basis of contractor furnish- 


ing all such material. 


Said work shall begin on or about the 1st day of September, 1920, and shall be completed 


within 313 working days. 


Said work will be paid for as the same progresses, to wit: 


8 per cent. of the amount 


done in each calendar month will be paid between the 10th and 15th of the succeeding month, 
and the remainder shall be paid within 30 days of final completion and acceptance. 

Plans and specifications are on file at the office of the State Highway Department, No. 700 
Walton Building, Atlanta, Georgia; at office of E. N. Parker, Division Engineer, Dublin, Ga., 


and at the office of the Board at Dublin, as above mentioned. 


Plans may be secured at the 


office of the State Highway Department, Atlanta, at $10 per set, and specifications at $1 


per set 


Proposals may be submitted on regular forms, either “A” or “B’’, which will be supplied 
by the Engineer, and Form “A” will be accompanied by a certified check or bidder’s bond 


for 5 per cent. of amount of bid. 


Bond will be required of the successful bidder as required by law. ae 
The County reserves the right to reject any or all bids and to waive all formalities. 


This the 6th day of July, 1920. 


H. C. BURCH, 


Chairman Board of Commissioners of Roads and Revenues, 


E. N. PARKER, Division Engineer, 


302 Burch Building, Dublin, Georgia. 


Laurens County, Georgia. 
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Bids close August 11, 1920. 


Topsoil Road 


SOUTH eae INA ST ATE HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENT. 
Fr. A. Project No. 88, See. “A,” Union Co., 
Cross Keys Township. 

Union, 8, C. 
will be received at 2 P. M. Wednes- 
at August 11, 1920, at the office of the 
Union Township Engineer in the ¢ ‘ourthouse 
at Union, for the construction of 1.435 miles 
of the Union-Laurens Road from Sta. 27 + 00, 
near Cross Keys, to Sta. 102 + 00. 











Che work consists of approximately 0.54 
acre clearing and grubbing, 7618S cu. yds. 
common exeavation, 4529 cu. yds. topsoil sur 
facing, 25 cu. yds, Class “B’ concrete in 
headwalls and all the necessary pipe cul 
verts. 

Proposals must be accompanied by certified 
check for Five Hundred Dollars ($500), made 
payable to the chairman of the Cross Keys 
Township Highway Commission. 

Plans, specifications and proposal forms 
are on- file at the office of W. B. Deneen, 
Union Township Engineer, Union, 8S. C.; at 
the office of L. M. Weisiger, Division Engi- 
neer, Laurens, 8. C., and at the office of the 
State Highway Engineer, Columbia, 8. C. 

Plans may be obtained at the last-named 
office upon a deposit of five dollars ($5), 
which will be refunded if plans are returned 
in good condition within one month after 
date of letting 





Bids close August 11, 1920. 


Topsoil Road 


SOUTH CAROLINA itty HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENT. 
F. A. Project No. 94, See. “A,” Union 
Union Township. 
Union, 8. C. 
Bids will be received at 12 o'clock noon 
Wednesday, August 11, 1920, at the office of 
the Union Township Engineer in the Court- 
house at Union, for the construction of 1.86 


miles of the Union-Lockhart Road from the’ 


city limits of Union to Survey Sta. 98 + 14.2. 

The work consists of approximately 5939.8 
cu. yds. common excavation, 5332 cu. yds. 
topsoil surfacing, 19.26 cu. yds. Class “B” 
concrete in headwalls and ail the necessary 
pipe culverts. 

Proposals must be accompanied by certified 
check for Five Hundred Dollars ($500) and 
made payable to the Chairman of the Union 
Township Highway Commission. 

Plans, specifications and proposal forms 
are on file at the office of W. B. Deneen, 
Union Township Engineer, Union, 8. C.; at 
the office of L. M. Weisiger, Division Engi- 
neer, Laurens, S. C., and at the office of the 
State Highway Engineer, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Plans may be obtained at the last-named 
office upon a deposit of five dollars ($5), 
which will be refunded when plans are re- 
turned in good condition within one month 
after date of letting. 


MINERAL AND TIMBER LANDS, WATER 
POWERS, MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES 





FOR SALE—LAND AND TIMBER. 

10) acres at $17.50 per acre, situated 
between Richmond and Norfolk, Virginia ; 
convenient to water and rail transportation. 
Owner describes as “bordering on public 
highway; tributary to National Highway 
new under construction from Washington, 
via Richmond and Petersburg to Norfolk. 
Established R. F. D. routes and telephone 
system; enough sawmill timber, railroad 
ties and pulp wood to pay for land; several 
buildings and some cleared land, old grist 
mill site; good fish pond; inexhaustible 
deposits of high-grade marl for cement and 
agricultural lime. Splendid soil, well 
drained. Good timber and colony propo- 
sition. Healthy location.” Terms easy. 
Richmond Trust Co., Real Estate Depart- 
ment, Richmond, Va. 








Bids close August 2, 1920. 


Steel Bridge 


Fulton, Miss. 

Sealed bids will be received by G. W. Gilli- 
land, Chancery Clerk of Itawamba County, 
Mississippi, until 2.30 P. M. August 2, 1920 
for the erection of a steel bridge in place 
across the Tombigbee River at Walkers 
Bridge on the Baldwyn and Russeliville 
road; the wood to be furnished by the 
county; the work to be done according to 
plans on file in the Chancery Clerk’s office; 
bids to be accompanied by a certified check 
for $500. 

Bids should be addressed to G. W. Gilli 
land, Fulton, Mississippi, and marked so as 
to show what they are. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids. 

This July the 6th, 1920. 

G. W. GILLILAND, 
Clerk of Board of Supervisors 





Bids close August 5, 1920. 


Reinforced Concrete Bridges 


Americus, Ga. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
State Highway Department of Georgia at 
the Divisional office of said Highway Depart 
ment at the Courthouse at Americus, Ga., at 
11 A. M. on the 5th day of August, 1920, for 
the furnishing of all labor, material, equip- 
ment and other things.necessary for the con- 
struction of two reinforced concrete deck- 
girder type bridges of modified Georgia 
standard design. One bridge, consisting of 
three 40’ spans, total length 120’, and one 
bridge, consisting of nine 30’ spans, having 
total length of 300’, located on what is 
locally known as the Fitzgerald-Ocilla Road, 
between Fitzgerald and Ocilla, in Ben Hill 
and Irwin counties. State-aid Project S-3-13. 

The work will consist of: Bridge No. 1, 
Ben Hill County (120 span) ; 0.5 acre clear 
ing and grubbing; removing old structure 
(118’ I-beam plank floor); 174 cu. yds. wet 
and dry excavation ; 1160 lineal feet timber 
piling ; 111.32 cu. yds. Class B concrete ; 167.58 
cu. yds. Class A concrete ; 19.35 cu. yds. hand 
rail concrete and 40,320 Ibs. reinforcing steel, 
deformed bars. 

Bridge No. 2 (30 span), Irwin County. 
Removing old structure (300 I-beam plank 
floor) ; 128 cu. yds. wet and dry excavation ; 
2080 lineal feet timber piling; 100.76 cu. yds. 
Class B concrete ; 404.76 cu. yds. Class A con 
crete; 44.55 cu. yds. hand rail concrete and 
91.742 Ibs. reinforcing steel, deformed bars. 

Work shall begin on or before September 
1, 1920, and be completed within 240 working 
days. 

Plans and specifications will be on file at 
the office of the Division Engineer, Third 
District, Americus, Ga., and at the office of 
the State Highway Engineer, Atlanta, Ga., 
by the first day of August, 1920. Copies of 
same may be had for the sum of $5 to cover 
cost of blueprinting. 

Said work shall be paid for as same pro 
gresses, to wit: 85 per cent. of the amount 
due will be paid between the 10th and 15th 
of the succeeding month, and the remainder 








RATES AND CONDITIONS 


Rate 30 cents per line per insertion. Mini- 
mum space accepted, four lines. In esti- 
mating the cost, allow seven words of or- 
dinary length to a line. When the adver- 
tisement contains a number of long 
words, proper allowance should be made. 
Terms: Invariably cash with order; check, 
postofiice or express order or stamps ac- 
cepted. No display type used. Question- 
able or undesirable advertisements will not 
be accepted. The assistance of our readers 
in excluding undesirable advertisements is 
requested. We reserve the right to refuse 
any advertisement. No patent medicine, oil 
or mining stock advertisements accepted. 
Rate for special contracts covering space 
used as desired within one year as follows: 
100 lines, 28c. per line; 300 lines, 26c. per 
line; 500 lines or more, 25c. per line. 











shall be paid within thirty days of final 
completion and acceptance. 

Proposals must be submitted on regulat 
forms which will be furnished by the under 
signed, and shall contain a bid on concrete, 
the State Highway Department to furnish 
cement f. 0. b. cars nearest railroad station, 

Each proposal must be accompanied by 
certified check or bidder's bond for 5 per 
cent. of the amount bid. 

Bond will be required by the successful 
bidder as stipulated by law. 

Right is reserved to reject any and all 
bids and waive all formalities 

Fhis the 22d day of July, 1920. 

(Signed) W. C. CAYE, JR., 
Division Kngineer 





Bids close August 5, 1920. 


Courthouse 
Tunica, Miss. 

The Board of Supervisors of Tunica 
County, Mississippi, will receive bids for the 
construction of a Courthouse for said 
county until 11 o'clock August 5, 1920, at 
which time all bids received will be opened 
and considered at the regular August, 1920, 
meeting of said board. 

Separate bids will be received on Plumb 
ing, Heating, Electric Wiring, Electrie Fix 
tures, Clock and other items as directed by 
the architects of the board, according to the 
plans and specifications now on file with the 
Clerk of the Chancery Court of said county. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a certi 
fied check in the sum of $1000 to secure com 
pliance with bid. jond in 100 per cent. of 
contract price will be required. 

Contract will be awarded the lowest and 
best bidder. The board reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids. 

Plans and specifications are on file in the 
office of the Chancery Clerk of Tunica 
County, Miss., and will be issued from the 
office of Frank P. Gates Company, Archi- 
tects and Engineers, Clarksdale, Miss. A 
deposit of $10 is required on receipt of plans 
and specifications, to be returned when said 
plans and specifications are returned to the 
architects’ office. 

Witness my signature and seal of office 
this 8th day of July, 1920. 

L. C. SHANNON, 
Chancery Clerk. 





Bids close August 4, 1920. 


Sewer and Water Main Extensions 
Columbia, 8. C., July 14, 1920. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Town of Hartsville, South Carolina, on 
Wednesday, August 4, at 12 o’clock noon, 
for the extension of the sewer systems and 
water mains, 

There will be approximately 10,200 feet of 
8” and 10” sewer and 14,750 feet of 6” water 
main. 

Plans and specifications can be had on ap- 
plication to the undersigned. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids, 

CHAS. C. WILSON, 
Consulting Engineer, 
804 Palmetto Bank Building, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 





MINERAL AND TIMBER LANDS, WATER 
POWERS, MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES 





MANGANESE ORE LANDS. 

2300 acres high-grade manganese ore 
Analysis shows 56 per cent. to 59 per cent. 
Strata run two to twenty-two feet in thick 
ness. Unlimited tonnage. Also much red 
and brown ore; limestone of highest qual 
ity; quantity unlimited. Shales, coal, sand 
and bold streams of water. This combina- 
tion sheuld appeal to you. ‘If interested, write 
W. Carnot Holt, Montgomery, Alabama, 





I HAVE FOR SALE leases, royalties, pro- 
duction, coal and timber lands. All leases 
have been selected in territory that has been 
proven by competent geologists. Over 1,000,- 
000 acres in Texas in producing counties or 
where tests are being made at one-half the 
price charged in Texas. E. D. Watkins, Oil 
Producer, Irvine, Ky. 
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MINERAL AND TIMBER LANDS, WATER 
POWERS, MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES 


SPECIAL GROUND-FLOOR OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 





For company with capital to establish saw 

mills and large lumbering industries in 

’enama, near canal, on deep-water trans 

portation. Have large annual cash con 

tracts to buy outputs. Quick action required. 
OIL SPECULATORS. 

We have a million acres proven oil lands 
in southwest Texas, southeast Kentucky and 
southwest Virginia. We will sell at sacri- 
fice large acreages or consider fifty-fifty 
drilling contract. We hove several going 
coal mines, silver mines, zinc mines and 

v-milling plants for sale at a sacriiice. 
Write for details. 

WEAL SYNDICATE, INC. 
211 Curry Bldg., 
Tampa, Fla. 





FOR SALE—80 acres developed zine mine, 
equipped with mill; also timber lands; im- 
proved commercial orchards in Northwest 
Arkansas fruit belt; stock and grain farms. 
Fredericks Realty Co., Springdale, Ark. 





LARGE bodies of iron-ore. pyrites. gold 
and copper lands for sale on easy terms: 
mineral lands of all kinds, etc. Send for 
catalogue of farms and mineral lands. Fm- 
met D. Gregory, First National Bank Bldg., 
Dillwyn, Va. 


FOR SALE.—1155 acres farming, timber 
and mineral lands. Originally 9 farms. One 
10-room house. other buildings, machinery, 
ete. Cowee Valley, Macon county. North 
Carolina. Cheap for eash. J. E. Rickman, 
Franklin, N. C. 








WATERPOWER 

MISSOURI WATER-POWER in the Ozarks. 

400.000 H. P. electric current to be har 
nessed in Missouri. We own one principal 
site. Create 40,000 H. R. Dam 167 ft. in 
height, 2800 ft. long. Reservoir contains 
sixty-eight billion cu. ft. of reserve water 
supply. 1700-second-foot water supply. 24- 
hour power. We own in fee the dam site, 
power-house site, town site, R. R. terminals 
and all concessions, backed up by 35 miles of 
options upon land to be submerged. We 
want a promotor who will invest equally 
with us in the fee, and also a man who is 
in a position to put over a very worthy 
$4.000.100 enterprise. Large amount of engi- 
neering data furnished. Correspondence 
solicited. C. F. Robertson, 311% College St., 
Springfield, Missouri. 





CLAY PROPERTIES 
FOR SALE — FINE TRACT OF CLAY. 
Makes exceptionally fine brick. Located on 
N. S. R. R., near Newbern, N. C. Also have 
10,000 cords standing timber on adjoining 
property. Thos. BR. Hammer, Philadelphia. Pa. 





CLAY AND CEMENT PROPERTIES 
FOR SALE—Clav and cement properties, 
two miles from city limits; I. & G. N. Rail- 
way ~~ through the center of this 
property. Geologists have pronounced it as 
unequalled soils in the State. For particu- 
lars inqnire P. O. Box 199, San Antonio, Tex. 


PORTLAND CEMENT PROPERTY, _lo- 
cated 30 miles from Macon, Ga., on main line 
So. Ry., convenient to good water supply. Ma- 
terials sufficient to run large plant 25 years. 
R. C. Holtzelaw, P. O. Box 692, Macon, Ga. 








FLUORSPAR 
VALUABLE FLUORSPAR PROPERTY 
For Sale or Lease. 
E. D. Watkins, Oil Producer, 
Irvine, Kentucky. 





COAL LANDS AND MINES 


FOR SALE—Twelve hundred acres of coal 
land, three miles from Bridgeport, Ala. At 
least two seams of coal have been opened, 
three and four and one-half feet thick. re 
snectively. at several entries on both sides 
of mountain. Quality excellent and being 
used daily in manufacture of lime and 
erushed stone at plant at foot of mountain. 
Spur track leading from railroad and side- 
tracks afford abrndant facilities for ship- 
ping Can make attractive price. A. S. Dickey, 
824 Hamilton Bnk. Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





FOR SALE—3609 acres undeveloped coal 
lands, sitnate in Kanawha County, W.. Va. 
on C. & O. Railrond and Kanawha River 
tract carries ali Kanawha measures, includ- 
ing No. 5 Block, Stockton-Lewiston. Coal- 
burg and Winifrede seams. Price $100 per 
acre. For further particulars write George 
Hi. Williamson, Charleston, W. Va. 





COAL LANDS AND MINES 
FOR SALE. 
$5.000-ACRE COAL TRACT, 
TENNESSEE. 

Two railways bordering, connected with 
Charleston, S. C.: steel coal piers for export 
trade, low rates, great and increasing domes- 
tic demand, makes this location very desir- 
able. Several 344, 4, 5 and 6-foot coal seams 
continuous through the boundary, easily 
mined and profitable. Analysis shows fine 
domestic and coke coal; plenty of timber for 
all uses in operating. One of the railroads 
ruus through part of it, the other near the 
boundary. The Tennessee River, navigable 
for shipment of products of this tract, is 
only 5 miles and can be easily connected, 
thus giving water rates. There is near the 
tract iron ore deposits, and on the property 
limestoue and marble deposits, plants of 
which can be made immensely profitable. 
Coal and coke being extremely high and 
searee, and as these lands are located in 
better shape, with easy and light expense in 
operating, mining and coke making insures 
easier and more profits than any other 
boundary like it could possibly do. Several 
gzood sites for location of industrial towns 
that can be laid out, fully developed and 
sold off to great advantage. 

The by-products of this traet could be used 
to advantage, Iron and steel output factories 
could be located here and operated to better 
advantage than elsewhere. Financiers looking 
for safe and profitable investments could not 
find better locations than this. When prop 
erty is under full development many fac 
tories could be induced to locate here, and 
thus property could become one of the best 
propositions as a whole to be found any- 
where, Price of property $18 per acre, on 
easy terms, one-fourth down, 1, 2 and 3 years 
for deferred. This is a low price for this 
location, but desire is for development and 
to relieve the shortage. It is thus offered 
for sale. Principals only need answer. If 
you are sufficiently interested to want to 
examine the property with a view of pur 
chase, engineer's report will be sent by J.C. 
L indley Greensboro, N, C. 





FOR SALE—Several valuable tracts of 
eoal lands and two operating mines in West 
Virginia at reasonable prices and terms to 
reliable parties. Fdw. L. Reed, Box 867, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





COAL AND TIMBER LANDS WANTED 
WANTED—COAL AND TIMBER LAND. 
Will invest in Southern lands in any size 

parcel up to 100,000 acres. Prefer to deal 
with owner. Give full particulars in first 
letter. A. F. Donaldson, 234 The Arcade, 
Cleveland, O. 


TIMBER OPERATION 

TIMBER AND ACTIVE MILL FOR SALE 
70,000,000 ft. virgin short-leaf yellow pine 
timber. Fast-cutting Clark band mill now 
in operation actu ully cutting 35,000 ft. boards 
or 50,000 ft. 2-in. dimension per day. Entire 
plant rebuilt this year, Has Moore drykilns 
and plenty of steam. Complete logging 
equipment now in operation, including mules, 
carts, two skidders, three locomotives, : 3 log 
cars, "15 miles rail. Logs 16 ft. average "85 ft 
seale. Have 30,000 logs ahead of mill. L abor 
good and plentiful. Our own transportation 
facilities of two seagoing barges and one 
towing and freight steamer. Located jn 
South Carolina. Everything’ in bang-up con- 
dition, and running with ‘full crews. Box 
337, Wilmington, N. C. 





TIMBER 
LATH AND TOBACCO STAVE TIMBER. 
FOR SALE—10,000 to 15,000 cords stan ling 
timber on N. S. R. R., near Newbern, N. ¢ 
Will sell by the cord with cash advance. 
Fine opportunity for laths or tobacco stave 
factories. Thos. B. Hammer, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TIMBER FOR SALE. — 4900 acres timber 
rights, with 17 years for cutting. Estimated 
to contain 52 million feet; 10 per cent. ey- 
press, 10 per cent. yellow poplar, 20 per cent, 
cum. 60 per cent. pine. Located on Southern 
Railway at Springfield, S.C. Easy terms to 
reliable operator. W. L. Clement, Trustee, 
601 Magnolia St., Greensboro, N. C. 





IF YOU are in the market for good pine 
timber, well located in North Carolina, com- 
municate with James & James. Ine., South- 
ern Building, Wilmington, N. C. 





TIMBER FOR SALE. 

Original short-leaf and slash pine timber, 
also hardwood timber, in separate tracts of 
fifty to one hundred and fifty million fer et in 
Georgia and South Carolina. State amount 
of timber wanted and if pine or hardwoods. 

Postoffice Box 228, 
Savannah, Ga. 





LUMBER 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 
Dressed stock. framing in mixed cars or 
housebills at 25% under your local prices. 
Let me quote you on your needs. 
Stuart R. Greiner, Ince., 
Perry, Florida. 








COAL AND TIMBER LAND 
1300 ACRES in one tract, chestnut-oak, 
white oak and poplar timber, for sale. Three 
workable veins of coal peculiar to the 
Hazard District for lease. Minimum royal- 





ties and all privileges. Arthur L. Ware, 
Hazard, Ky. 

COAL AND TIMBER LANDS. 
Cumberland County. Tennessee; to close 


estate: titles good; 70,000 acres in tracts of 
2000 to 20.0% ncres. E. H. Benoist. 1002 Title 
Guaranty Bldg.. St. Louis, Missouri. 


20 ACRES FINE COAL AND TIMBER 
LANDS ready for immediate operation. 
Must be sold at once to settle estate. You 
deal with owners. S. H. Robinett, Raven, Va. 








TIMBER LANDS WANTED 

WANTED—Large tracts of timber lands in 
North and South Carolina and Georgia. 
either hard or soft wood. Have several 
clients for such tracts and am reeeiving in- 
quiries daily. Prefer tracts direct from 
owners. Write R. Maury Young, Mechanics’ 
Bldg., Petersburg, Va. 





TIMBER LAND 

BIG OPPORTUNITY—35,000,000 to 60,000,000 
feet timber. hardwood and pine, accessible 
to progressive town of 8000; best railroad 
facilities ; timber close together, in two large 
tracts and small adjacent tracts: 16-acre 
tract in center of tracts ; 8,000,000 to 10,290,000 
feet original long-leaf unbled ; can be bought 
in fee. This tract has good 8-room dwelling, 
large barns, commissary, garage. tenant- 
houses, ete. Other tracts long-time timber 
leases. All this for sale at very attractive 
prices. Southern Land & Loan Co., Jeffer- 
sonville, Ga. 





24,000 acres of good oak timber for sale 
at a bargain; in one tract; fertile land, well 
watered; splendid investment. Thomas W. 
Watson, St. Charles, Mo. 








FARM AND TIMBER LAND 
TURPENTINE AND LUMBER PROPO 
SITION.—25,000 acres V. L. L. pine. Will cut 
80 to 90 crop boxes, perhaps million: fine 
lands oak and ‘hickory; high and dry: no 
better farming lands or section. Best money 
making proposition in the South. Better see 
this quick; won’t be on the market long. 
Price $7.50 per acre. W. J. Norris, 512 At 

lanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








VALU ABLE LANDS AND TIMBERS FOR 
SALE..—I have for sale, on very reasonable 
terms, about 4000 acres of farm and timber 
lands in Bertie County. N. C. Parties inter 
ested may se Francis D. Winston, 
Windsor, N. 





WRITE for free Mississippi man and list of 
improved black land farms. Also wholesale 
cut-over and timber tracts for sale. Southern 
Land & Timber Co., Box 843, Meridian, Miss. 


FRUIT, FARM AND TRUCK LANDS 


ALABAMA 
ALABAMA ALFALFA LAND FOR SALE 
900 acres fine level land in alfalfa section 
of Alabama at $40 per acre. For details 
write W. A. Webster & Co., 827 Stahlman 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 











FOR SALE—One large and one small farm 
near Atmore, the best section of Alabama 





Address R. W. Brooks, Atmore, Ala. 
BEFORE LOCATING ANYWHERE, in 


vestigate the lands of the famous Black 
selt of Alabama. Ideal climate, fine pikes 
and schools: 9 months’ grazing: ideal lands 
for alfalfa hay; cattle, hogs and all crops 
grown in the South. Write or see 
Fred Andrews, 
Farm Lands Specialist, 


209 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 





